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THE DEEP SEAM 


CHAPTER I 


THE throng on the depot platform at Ivanhoe gave back 
respectfully before Girard Selden as he walked leisurely out 
of the station agent’s office. People of the little mining camp 
instinctively paid him that deference, although it was a 
mark of aversion and not of regard. He was the Continental 
Coal Mining Corporation’s superintendent and aan RE 
feared and hated him. 

Selden strolled down the platform and leaned against the 
grating of the operator’s window, inside which telegraph 
instruments chattered importantly. His position com- 
manded a view of the long narrow platform beside which 
the Lackawanna Southern’s evening accommodation from 
Charleston would stop presently. Selden had chosen his 
place purposely and occupied it daily. It behooved him to 
know who came to Ivanhoe and who departed and what 
they carried. 

He might have delegated the post at the depot to one of 
his safety staff, but Selden did not want reports on the 
people of the camp; he preferred to see with his own eyes. 
It was a fundamental of his uncanny judgment of human 
nature. 

Leaning idly against the window, Selden gazed about with 
impassive face, marking the perceptible circle of isolation 
as the people edged away. He found it gratifying; he had 
achieved this result with calculation; so he ruled Ivanhoe. 
The camp feared him — and with reason. 
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Selden was a striking figure; a spare man with a tall lithe 
body topped by a head of brown hair with the suggestion of 
a wave. He was clean-cut, immaculately dressed in khaki 
always, silent, self-possessed, thin-lipped — and as cold- 
blooded a man as ever held in his hands the destinies and 
happiness of two thousand people. | 

He surveyed his dominion with proprietary eyes as he 
waited. He could see it all from his vantage-point and 
found it good. Nestled at the foot of Velvet Mountain, 
towering three thousand feet up, Ivanhoe lay in a rolling 
convolution of the earth. | 

From the height of the platform Selden could see the 
straggling little town, dominated by the gaunt skeleton of 
scaffolding at the tipple at the mine mouth just below the 
depot. The roar of the mine cars discharging their cargo 
into the crusher reached Selden as he watched, and auto- 
matically he marked the intervals. Every six minutes: no 
wasted time there. 

Selden watched a fussy switch engine push a gondola 
under the spout from the washer at the tipple. Then his 
eyes swung over the tipple itself. The blackened timbers, 
deep under layers of coal dust, were not ugly to him. Every 
belt, every moving chain of buckets, even the endless 
streams of water from the washer, told a’story. 

Behind the tipple at the head of the single street that ran 
through the town and stopped at the depot was the execu- 
tive building, neat as the superintendent and as well- 
groomed. Beside it was the commissary, and far up on 
the slopes of Velvet Mountain, almost hidden in the trees, 
was the powder house. Selden could just glimpse its red 
roof. 

There was no pretense of orderly arrangement of the 
houses. They had been built haphazardly where most con- 
venient, but that was before Selden’s time. The mine fore- 
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‘man’s home was the most imposing and about it clustered 
the cottages of the lesser folk. Behind Selden, in the op- 
posite direction from the tipple, stretched a series of low 
hills, unbroken to the horizon. The railroad entered the 
tiny valley through a break in the hills and left it in the 
same way. 

From the town Selden’s eyes wandered back to the people 
on the platform. They were his, too, and he read them with 
unerring eye. But there was this difference now: there was 
a tiny lift to his lips and his eyes were cold where they had 
been warm. 

There were sidelong glances in his direction, but no one 
spoke and he greeted no one. Ivanhoe did not address 
Selden unless it was necessary and pict with a sort of breath- 
less haste to have done. 

The superintendent identified the individuals on the 
platform and fitted to each the story he knew was behind 
their presence. 

There was Bill Worsham, standing first on one Fane and 
then the other, glancing down the track continually in a 
fever of impatience. Selden knew the reason for his anxiety. 
Susie Worsham had taken their boy to Charleston for an 
operation. To-night she was bringing him home. 

Wash Beason, the broken veins in his face proclaiming his 
vice, waited nervously. Selden knew from his eagerness the 
nature of his expectations. The superintendent would speak 
to Brent about that; no whiskey in camp. Beason was 
destined for a disappointment. 

So he continued his cataloguing until the train came. He 
watched the passengers disembark; noted the eager greet- 
ings; caught the incoherent welcomes; pieced together 
snatches of talk. 

Slowly the train emptied of its load; there was the clang 
of the bell, the conductor’s warning shout, and it pulled 
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away. The throng dispersed until only Selden and a solitary 
figure — a woman — were left. Selden had marked her as 
she stepped from the train. For an instant his eyes lighted 
and his lips tightened; then his face returned to impassivity. 
He watched her look about expectantly and then droop at 
the lack of welcome. 

She was little more than a girl, but dark-circled eyes, lines 
about the mouth, and a face that was haggard for all its 
youth, told of experience bitterly endured. She was dressed 
very simply in black, with a close-fitting hat that shielded 
her eyes, but not from Selden’s keen gaze. There was an air 
about her that set her apart from the others who had left 
the train; she seemed out of place on the rough plat- 
form; over-refined for the hardy West Virginia mining 
camp. ‘ 

Unstirring, Selden watched her bewilderment, but when 
she stepped forward to leave the platform he barred her 
way. She saw him and spoke with a little gasp. ‘Good- 
evening, Mr. Selden.’ 

Selden’s reply was a question. ‘So Old Angus wouldn’t 
meet you?’ 

The girl gestured about at the empty platform. ‘As you 
see. I did not expect my father, but my mother if —’ 

‘So you have come back to Ivanhoe, after all?’ 

The girl’s drooping figure straightened; her eyes fired and 
her face hardened. For an instant it seemed that she would 
speak fiercely, but under the superintendent’s cold eyes she 
wilted and returned a monosyllabic assent. 

Selden considered her, his gray eyes far from kindly; they 
were speculative rather, and without sympathy for her 
obvious weariness. The sun, low in the west, suddenly 
lighted up the wan face before him and he scanned it with 
an eye for the changes that three years had wrought. They 
were sufficiently obvious. Three years before she had gone 
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‘away a girl; she came back a woman who had suffered. Sel- 
den had wrought in her life with a high hand and now he 
considered the results and was not moved to pity. The girl 
waited patiently for him to speak, standing almost as if 
hypnotized while the station agent came out and lighted the 
huge kerosene lamps that dotted the platform. The man 
glanced at them curiously, but he did not interrupt. Ivanhoe 
never interrupted Selden. 

When the superintendent spoke, his tone was still casual. 
‘I expected you before this.’ 

The girl’s eyes narrowed. ‘Then you knew what I would 
do?’ 

Selden laughed soundlessly; it was a trick of his. ‘Of 
course. You had no choice.’ 

The girl dropped her suitcase that seemed too heavy for 
her figure. Her voice was edged. ‘You saw to it that I had 
none, didn’t you?’ 

*Certainly,’ Selden returned promptly. 

‘Oh! And you don’t deny it?’ 

Again Selden’s lips lifted. ‘Why should I?’ 

The girl’s voice became accusing. ‘You planned this from 
the first.’ 

‘I knew it was coming, yes. You see, I know people and 
I know your husband. It was inevitable. I warned you 
before you married.’ 

‘So you did. And now say, “I told you so.’’’ 

‘Not I. Why should I waste breath? I wasted enough 
when I warned you.’ 

The girl was silent a moment considering him, and when 
she spoke her voice was incredulous. ‘So what Clement told 
me was true?’ 

‘Knowing your husband, I doubt it,’ Selden said. There 
was about him an acrid humor under which Ivanhoe writhed 
frequently. Christine Bennett, who had been Christine 
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Mclvor, winced at it now, but Selden continued HASeHNE- 
‘What did he tell you?’ 

Christine spoke dispassionately enough, but one hand 
clenched unseen in a fold of her dress gave the lie to her 
calmness. ‘Clem said that you had blacklisted him.’ 

Selden’s shoulders went up in a shrug. ‘That is true.’ 

‘He said you had made it impossible for him to work in the 
middle fields.’ 

Again Selden nodded and answered comfortably: ‘I didn’t 
stop with that. He can’t work in Alabama or Tennessee. I 
don’t believe in half-measures.’ 

Christine’s eyes narrowed again. Behind her lowered 
lids a spark was glowing. If Selden saw it, he was unmoved. 
The girl, intent on the superintendent’s words, ignored the 
growing darkness, broken but not dispersed by the yellow 
glow from the lamps. The agent peered out the window, but 
carefully refrained from returning to the platform. The 
wind that came down from Velvet Mountain was chilly and 
Christine drew her cloak around her, but made no move to 
depart. She spoke in a curiously controlled voice. 

‘You knew what you were going to do the day I married 
Clem Bennett,’ she accused. 

‘Substantially.’ Selden condescended to explain. ‘I know 
your husband; he is a type that is not unusual. All com- 
panies that mine coal are familiar with his kind. What I 
did was not difficult — just a word to the superintendents. 
We know how to protect ourselves and we don’t hesitate to 
exchange information. You call it a blacklist; we call it 
protection. I won’t argue that with you.’ 

“You forced me —’ 

‘I forced nothing. I placed your husband in a certain 
dilemma because I knew what his reaction would be. His 
actions have justified my belief.’ 

Christine straightened. ‘You forced him to desert me.’ 
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Selden’s tone was light. ‘Oh, no. I made it more ad- 
vantageous for him to leave you than to remain with you. 
I did not doubt what his choice would be.’ 

‘I see.’ Christine’s voice was choked, but she controlled 
herself. Selden’s coolness helped her to that. She denied 
herself the luxury of rage to learn more of the things that 
had puzzled her and which now were being explained. ‘You 
had no great confidence in my powers of attraction.’ 

‘I knew your husband.’ 

‘Why did you do this?’ The question was forced from 
Christine; she had not intended to ask; she would have hid- 
den her hurt under as casual an exterior as the man, but it 
slipped out and, having asked it, she continued: ‘Why have 
you done this? What have I ever done to you? You — you 
know — oh — ’ She broke off with a gesture of helplessness. 

Selden refused to match her seriousness. ‘The station 
platform is no place to go into all that. Some other time.’ 

‘That means you won’t tell me, but Clem did.’ 

Selden was not interested. ‘Yes.’ 

Christine spoke slowly. ‘He — he — said you wanted me 
back in Ivanhoe.’ 

Selden’s lips lifted at the corners. ‘So I do. And he sent 
you back?’ 

Christine shivered at the contempt in his voice and her 
drawn face grew paler. ‘He left me to come back,’ she 
corrected. ‘Now that I am here, what?’ 

Selden shrugged indifferently. ‘That is for you to deter- 

mine.’ 

_ Christine was greatly daring; her emotion slipped the 
leash and she spoke bitterly; the words tumbling out in 
breathless accusation. Behind them there seemed a sob, 
but she was dry-eyed and fierce. 

“You know what you have done to me. Or rather you 
don’t know. You’re not a woman, helpless, dependent on 
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others for food and shelter. You've forced me back here; 
you’ve — you’ve — what right have you to rule my life like 
that?’ 

Selden gestured negligently. ‘None,’ he admitted, “except 
such as I take.’ 

“You’ve robbed me, that’s what you’ve done. It —’ 

Selden interrupted sternly. ‘Be quiet a moment and 
listen. Hysterics won’t help you. I’ve forced you through 
a very unpleasant experience, I’ll admit, but I’ve extricated 
you from something that would have ruined your life. It is 
for your own good. Oh, sneer if you like, but you'll find it 
so.’ 

Christine interrupted in spite of his upraised hand. ‘Are 
you asking me to believe that you did this for me?’ 


Selden’s voice snapped when he answered. ‘I’m asking © 


you to believe nothing. If I saw men working in the mine 
under rotten timber, I’d take them out whether they liked 
it or not. Then I’d replace the timber with sound pillars. 
That’s what I’ve done for you. You were working under 
buckling timbers and it was better to get you out before the 
roof caved in. I’ve taken the timbering out.’ 

Christine capped her rage, but her eyes were savage. She 
accepted his mine analogy because it was familiar. ‘Yes, 


you’ve cut away the timbers,’ she said bitterly. ‘But you 


haven’t replaced them.’ 

‘That will come later,’ Selden said. 

‘But you have no right to force me into things. I don’t 
belong to you. You have no —’ 


Selden interrupted her and she saw the superintendent 


that Ivanhoe knew — and feared. ‘I’m taking the right,’ 
he said softly. ‘What will you do about it?’ 


Christine swallowed painfully and admitted her hella 
ness. ‘Nothing — now.’ Her words came slowly. ‘I dance 
to your tune because I must. But — it won’t always be so.’ 


‘ 
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Selden recognized the threat and dismissed it. ‘We will 
leave that for the future. What do you plan now?’ 

“Why ask when you know? I’m going to father’s because 
it’s the only place I can.’ She shivered. ‘I’d go anywhere 
but there if I could.’ She seemed to have forgotten her re- 
sentment. She turned sober eyes on him. ‘You planned it 
all; do you know what is coming next?’ 

Selden put on his cap; he had been standing bareheaded 
as he talked. ‘Of course,’ he answered. 

‘What?’ 

He laughed with an undertone of deviltry in his voice. 
“Come over to the Lodge some night and I'll tell you, 
Christine. You wouldn’t believe me now. Not until you 
have seen your father.’ 

Christine’s eyes widened. ‘Is your house open to camp 
people now?’ 

Again Selden laughed, his white even teeth showing as his 
thin lips curved. ‘It is open to you.’ 

Christine straightened and sneered in her turn. ‘I thought 
so. And I quite understand. You need not expect me. [’ll 
never come.’ 

Selden spoke indifferently over his shoulder as he turned 
on his heel. | 

‘Wait until you’ve seen your father.’ 


CHAPTER II 


GIRARD SELDEN had been superintendent of the Ivanhoe 
mines of the Continental Coal Mining Corporation for six 
years — six bitter years for Ivanhoe. 

The camp hated Selden, hated his relentless demand for 
the maximum of labor for the maximum of pay; hated him 
for his cold-blooded disregard of the feelings of others; 
hated him for the very courtesy with which he masked his 
most ruthless actions. 

Ivanhoe hated him — but it feared him and it worked for 
him with the easy efficiency of a well-disciplined military 
organization. 

So far as Ivanhoe knew, Selden lived for but one thing — 
to keep the coal pouring up the slope and into the railroad 
' cars of the Lackawanna Southern to be trundled away to 
Charleston and Cincinnati and even to Pittsburgh. So far 
as Ivanhoe knew, this was the sum of Selden’s existence. 
What was whispered by loungers on the porch of the com- 
missary was purely conjecture. 

Selden knew Ivanhoe much better than Ivanhoe knew 
him. After six years, it was only generalities that were 
spoken at the commissary, where the men gathered for a 
pipe and to hear the gossip of the camp. 

Then a man of thirty, the youngest superintendent in the 
Continental’s employ, Selden had come up from Cincinnati 
six years ago. It was not long before Ivanhoe learned that 
it is possible to hate a man and yet respect him. 

It had been a godless settlement of hard-drinking, fighting 
miners, who feared nothing on the earth and very little in 
it — least of all those the company set to rule over them. 
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‘Selden tamed them; did it expeditiously; mercilessly; 
coldly; without anger and without malice; as unfeelingly as 
if he had been dealing with lumps of coal. 

Ivanhoe began early to hate Selden, and as the years 
passed and he kept the weight of his hand still heavily on 
the camp, the hate grew until there were men in the head- 
ings ten thousand feet down who shook with passion when 
they mentioned his name and waited only an opportunity 
to do him a fatal mischief. 

Selden knew it. He was under no illusions about the re- 
gard of the camp. He identified those in whom his policies 
had roused anger because they had suffered. He eyed them 
coldly and went his way, indifferent alike to their hatred or 
their fear. He knew enough to guard himself and, because 
he was fair and demanded only the full performance of 
legitimate work, the hostility had never been fanned into 
open flame. ; 

The smouldering animosity under the men’s sullen exterior 
amused Selden. He regarded the camp as he would have an 
unruly animal that he had punished and who bent snarling 
under the whip, lacking the courage to spring into revolt. 

In the ceaseless contest between himself and the men who 
swarmed the passages far underground, Selden was always 
one move ahead. Whether it was a combination of men 
determined to have an increase in wages, or a long favorite 
in the mine seeking a particular advantage, Selden was 
ready with a move that confounded them, upset their plans, 
and sent them sheepishly back to work with an added re- 
spect for the slim figure in the superintendent’s office. 

Selden puzzled Ivanhoe in many ways, but most of all in 
the detachment with which he imposed punishment, by the 
utter inability of any appeal to reach beyond the suave shell 
of his exterior. Selden was inexorable; unfeeling; unhuman, 
if only the camp had known the word it groped for to apply 
to him. 
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In the six years at the camp, Ivanhoe never grew to know 
Selden. It was never able to forecast what he would do next. 
Some superintendents mingle in the life of the camp; others 
hold themselves entirely aloof and leave this to their sub- 
ordinates. Selden did neither. 

Selden manifested scant interest in the mass activities of 
Ivanhoe. He did not supervise the sports. The churches 
he left severely alone. But infrequently, capriciously, it 
seemed to the camp, he interposed in the home life of the 
village; overstepped all rights of a superintendent; dictated 
with an incisiveness that would not brook refusal. Ivanhoe 
women never knew when Selden would take a hand in their 
domestic affairs. It was outrageous — but Ivanhoe was a 
good camp. To resist meant eviction; the blacklist, per- 
haps. The women shivered and let the superintendent have 
his way. 

Selden knew Ivanhoe. Mysteriously he gathered his 
knowledge in ways that the camp found disconcerting. 
Hidden behind his reserve, his gray eyes frosty and spark- 
ling and hardly ever kindly, he marked every turn of the 
life that went on in the homes as well as in the mine. 

Outwardly he was indifferent to the simple dramas about 
him, but he followed the heartaches and joys of the camp 
with a sort of aloof, sardonic amusement that moved him 
occasionally to dry comment. 

Some of Selden’s detachment was aseuinen for the bene- | 
fit of the men; he was really not as uninterested as he ~ 
seemed, but his interest did not spring from kindly feeling. 
Selden studied people because it was his business to manage 
them. Had Ivanhoe but known it, the library of the Lodge 
‘over the hill’ was filled with psychological works; exhaus- 
tive analyses of human emotions; reports of the reactions of 
the finite mind to a given series of circumstances. Selden 
studied these books and Ivanhoe was his laboratory. In the 
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library quiet he acquired the theory and then balanced 
against it the results in the actualities of Ivanhoe. Down 
there were living people; over the hill were books. Judi- 
ciously he combined the two until he had an uncanny grasp 
of the mental processes of the men under him. 

Selden did this, not because he was interested in people as 
human beings. He studied them because he wished to use 
them for purposes of his own and he did it as dispassionately 
as he operated his mine. 

Frequently Selden analyzed his own emotions and 
schooled his nerves to outward steadiness. Deliberately he 
steeled himself against kindliness. One cannot judge evenly 
when sentiment is involved; prejudices enter despite the 
greatest desire for fairness; sympathy is instinctive unless 
one is absolutely detached. So he argued. 

Selden figured it out very coolly, and, because he had re- 
solved to go far in the affairs of the Continental Coal Mining 
Corporation, he pursued his studies in humanity without 
mellowing sympathy for its shortcomings. 

Ivanhoe resented Selden and in particular the women 
resented him and his interference in their homes even when 
they benefited. But they were powerless to show their 
feeling. Selden was master, absolute and undisputed — be- 
hind him the might of the Continental, its armed forces and 
its millions. Ivanhoe weighed the value of this backing to the 
last ounce and sharply bade its women-folk let Selden alone. 

The women could talk, though, and talk they did. Selden 
divined the whispers that ran through the camp, though no 
man was so hardy as to mention them to him. His reprisal 
was characteristic; he took pains to throw himself in the way 
of the women of the camp and command the respect that 
was his due as superintendent. He received it. However 
much Ivanhoe might curse Selden, when it met him, trim, 
immaculate, tall, with chilly gray eyes and thin lips in the 
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suggestion of a smile, it instinctively bowed to the force of 
his personality. 

Whereupon Selden smiled his thin-lipped smile and went 
back to his office content. His intangible victory over the 
women’s hostility pleased him; he delighted in encounters 
of the kind. In a way it was his diversion, his method of 
relieving the monotony of the camp that did not grow stale 
for him. Nowhere else could he have applied the microscope 
so closely to human emotions. 

Birth, love, marriage, death — the four great emotions 
he had at his finger-tips where he could watch and where, 
should his fancy please, he could interfere with almost as 
great authority as the Omnipotent. The camp was a con- 
stant diversion, all the more because it was ignorant of the 
source of his interest and added the fifth great emotion — 
hatred. 

When Selden left the depot platform, instead of going to 
his office in the executive building, he turned away from the 
camp into the road that led to the Lodge. 

On the lip of the hill he paused for a moment to glance back 
into the valley at his feet. He could see little, but he knew 
the scene by heart and conned it only from force of habit. 

Immediately behind him, at one end of the single street 
that led through the camp, was the depot; at the other stood 
the executive offices. On the left was the tipple, with the 
engine house outlined in electric lights. On the right were 
the straggling cottages of the men, each a pin-point in the 
darkness. 

Selden stood only a moment and then turned on his heel 
into the road to the Lodge, which he had built on the reverse 
slope of a rolling hill that paralleled the railroad track. The 
road was a corduroy affair, in disrepair and seldom used, for 
the Lodge was forbidden ground to the camp people and 
none of Ivanhoe had ever set foot across its threshold. 
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Set in the midst of a grove of huge oaks, the Lodge over- 
looked a valley from a gentle rise. It was built of logs with 
dormered roof and low eaves above a wide veranda. Lights 
twinkled in the windows as Selden approached, for it was 
quite dark by now and the crickets called noisily from the 
second growth that strove to engulf the road. 

Selden’s face was absent as he strode along. Once he 
laughed softly to himself, and now that he was alone there 
was a kindlier note in his mirth. He was always so in the 
midst of his experiments and he approached the conclusion 
of the greatest that he had ever attempted. Selden might 
not be interested in people, but in what they did and why he 
was always absorbed. 

As he stepped on the porch, he looked at his watch. 
Christine was with her father by now. Selden’s lips lifted in 
a thin smile. She would not be happy. 

An ancient negro, incredibly wrinkled and with woolly 
white hair, opened the door for him. 

Selden glanced at him and when he spoke his voice was 
kindly. 

‘Get the things from the commissary, Uncle Judge?’ he 
asked. 

The old negro opened his mouth, but no articulate sound 
came — only a queer sort of whimper. Uncle Judge was 
dumb. Selden interpreted the sound as an affirmative 
answer to his question and nodded. 

‘Good. Have dinner immediately. I’m in a hurry.’ 

The old negro shuffled out to the kitchen and Selden dis- 
appeared into the bathroom. Uncle Judge was the only 
servant in the house: Selden found no need of any other. He 
had chosen the old negro because of his affliction. Selden 
wanted no talking outside and little at the Lodge. Between 
master and man there had grown up some system of com- 
munication that Ivanhoe never fathomed, but that Selden 
and Uncle Judge found adequate. 
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Selden ate rapidly under Uncle Judge’s deft service. The 
superintendent was anxious to be done and in the library 
with leisure for reflection. He must prepare for the next 
reaction in the retort that was Ivanhoe. 

He drank his coffee slowly. Uncle Judge watched him 
from the kitchen door. Divining his thoughts, Selden 
nodded. ‘Fine,’ he said approvingly, and the old man’s face 
brightened as it always did at a word of praise from Selden. 
The superintendent stirred the amber liquid thoughtfully. 
At last he spoke. 

‘Uncle Judge, I may have a caller. A woman. She will 
not come to-night, but when she does, admit her. Do you 
understand?’ 

The negro clucked in his throat. Selden interpreted it as 
an expression of wonder and frowned. 

‘I know,’ he said impatiently. ‘We’ve never had camp 
people over here, but this i is an exception. aN o matter what 
time she comes, call me.’ 

Uncle Judge nodded and Selden left the table for the li- 
brary, where he seated himself under a reading-lamp and 
picked up a volume from the table. But the printed page did 
not hold him and he sank into a fit of abstraction, a tiny 
frown between his eyes. 

He was looking into the future. He knew Angus MclIvor, 
a cold, austere Scotchman; he knew Mrs. Mclvor, a color- 
less replica of her husband; and he knew Christine MclIvor, 
who was now Christine Bennett. He gauged Mclvor’s anger 
at his daughter’s unsanctioned marriage to Clement Ben- — 
nett; it would not have cooled in three years. 

He told himself he knew the answer and he waited for it 
with unwearying patience. It gave a fillip to his days to 
know that the final equation in the experiment that he had 
undertaken three years before was nearing solution. He was 
not impatient: after three years of waiting, he need not 
hurry now. 
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He saw Christine from time to time as he went about the 
camp. There was no hint of further reproach, but her 
manner did not deceive Selden. Each morning he watched 
Angus Mclvor go down in the man trip, his face set in 
austere lines, his eyes bleak with the anger of a man right- 
eous in his own soul. Selden’s only wonder was that Chris- 
tine should have held out so long. 

To Selden, through his underground channels of which 
Ivanhoe knew nothing, came whispers of what was happen- 
ing in the Mclvor home; of old Angus’s wrath; of the girl’s 
growing desperation. So Selden waited while the days grew 
into weeks and the weeks into a month. His confidence 
never wavered: it was a question of time only. But he 
marveled at the girl’s courage. 

Selden did not allow himself to be diverted from his work. 
He was experimenting, yes, but after all that was merely his 
avocation. He did not relax his grip on Ivanhoe nor lessen 
his hours at the mine. 

This night he was reading in the library, ite book on the 
table under the light, one hand supporting his head and the 
lamp bringing out faint shades of bronze in his brown hair. 
He was absorbed in his book and the knocking on the front 
door came only faintly to his ears. 

Presently Uncle Judge stood before him and moaned 
gutturally. Selden looked up impatiently. 

‘I’m busy,’ he snapped, ‘and I don’t want to be inter- 
rupted.’ 

The negro whimpered and his mouth worked. He drew 
his hands down in an outlining gesture. Selden glanced at 
him sharply and then rose quickly, tossing his book aside. 
He walked around the table and switched on the chandelier 
so that the room was flooded with brilliance. He paused and 
it was as if he had closed a door within himself. Then he 
turned to Uncle Judge. 

‘Show her in,’ he said curtly. 
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CHAPTER III 


CHRISTINE was quite calm. Selden did not move from his 
place before the great hearth and she walked down the long 
room without a trace of nervousness. Uncle Judge bowed 
in the direction of his master and disappeared silently 
through a door in an alcove. 

Still without speaking, Selden pulled out an easy-chair 
and pushed forward a footstool with his toe. Christine did 
not sit down immediately, but looked about her with com- 
plete self-possession. 

Selden’s eyes searched her face under the revealing rays 
of the chandelier, but found little surface evidence of a 
storm. Her features were thin and pinched and her eyes still 
dark-circled, but the mouth was firm and her gaze steady. 

Christine sat down finally and crossed her feet comfort- 
ably on the footstool. She smiled at Selden across the table 
and spoke inconsequentially. 

‘The camp doesn’t do this justice.’ She gestured about 
at the room. 

It was lined with bookcases almost to the high ceiling. 
A piano stood in one end, a huge lamp beside it. Here and 
there pictures — good ones to Christine’s inexperienced 
eyes — relieved the gray monotone of the walls. 

Christine’s eyes swung back to Selden. ‘They underrate 
it in what they say,’ she remarked. 

‘I do not wonder,’ Selden said dryly. ‘They know no- 
thing. You are my first visitor from the camp.’ Selden 
gazed at her quizzically and she did not avoid his scrutiny. 
‘So you have reached the limit,’ he commented at last. 
‘You were longer about it than I expected.’ 
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Christine braced herself. ‘I have reached the limit, yes, 
or I would not be here. I know what I have at stake.’ 

Selden laughed easily. He grew almost urbane under the 
stimulation of her presence, for he knew what it portended. 
“You have a big stake, but you will not refuse the hazard on 
that account.’ 

Christine smiled wryly. ‘Of course not. Again I have no 
choice.’ She bent a level look at him. ‘You are responsible 
for that.’ 

‘I do not deny it. I accept the responsibility.’ 

“Quite so. But the consequences fall on me.’ 

‘Are you sure what those consequences will be?’ 

‘Yes.’ Christine’s tone was very definite. 

‘And they do not frighten you?’ Decidedly this was 
interesting. 

Her hands moved negligently. ‘Not greatly. I’ve reached 
the point where I don’t much care. I’ve about plumbed the 
possibilities.’ 3 

Selden shook his head. ‘Don’t be too sure, though I don’t 
want to frighten you.’ 

Silence fell between them. Christine was thoughtful and 
Selden watched her, his eyes enigmatical and his thin lips 
breaking into a faintly ironic smile. He was thinking that 
again had his estimate of human nature proved correct. He 
had provided the circumstances and had accurately forecast 
the result. He paused to consider the future. Such things as 
this had but one logical conclusion. 

He dismissed the thought with a shrug. He could keep 
clear. He was strong enough and wise enough to dominate 
any situation that might arise. There was a pleasant feeling 
of elation in him; it diverted him to court the thunderbolt 
and he did not doubt that if it fell he would be agile enough 
to evade it. 

He broke the silence with a smiling monosyllable. ‘Well?’ 
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Christine answered straightforwardly. ‘You have known 
that I would come eventually?’ | 

‘Certainly. I told you that the afternoon I saw you at 
the depot.’ 

‘I resent that.’ She did not raise her voice and there was 
no bitterness in her tone: it was a simple statement of fact, 
but Selden was not deceived. 

He put her off with sophistry, ‘We resent many things in 
life that we cannot evade.’ 

Christine nodded reminiscently. ‘I know. I learn from 
experience. You have been very sure of me.’ 

Selden spread his hands in insincere negation. Christine 
threw her head back and looked at him from under lowered 
lids. 

“You might be mistaken,’ she said slowly. 

“You are here,’ he returned, and for that Christine found 
no answer. 

“You do not ask why,’ she said. 

‘I know. But if you had rather tell me, you may.’ 

Christine spoke painfully, hesitant for the first time. ‘I 
am here to make an appeal to you.’ Selden smiled and she 
answered it. ‘I know what the camp says of you, but this 
is different. You forced me back here and you say you ac- 
cept the responsibility. Then it is only just that you help me.’ 

‘You have not asked help before,’ he reminded. 

‘I am asking now. I’m desperate and I don’t much care 
what happens, but something must.’ 

‘And you are asking me to bring it about?’ 

Christine thrust at him. ‘Yes, Iam. You’ve been very 
successful in that way.’ 

Selden leaned back in his chair and stretched his long 
legs before him. Under the light his clean-cut features were 
outlined sharply against the dark background of his chair. 
Christine found his face inscrutable. 
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‘Such things aren’t brought about quite so simply,’ he 
said. ‘One must have full information before speaking 
authoritatively. I must ask questions. Are you prepared 
for that?’ 

Christine moved her euler: impatiently. ‘Of course, 
or I should not have come. I’ll answer anything you wish.’ 

Selden rose and switched off the chandelier, leaving the 
room in semi-darkness, the lamp on the table an island of 
light. He returned to his seat and spoke slowly. 

‘In a general way, I know, of course, what has happened, 
but I do not know the details and it is the details that count 
most. Suppose you tell me the whole story.’ 

Christine’s face was only a blur in the dark. He did not 
see her under lip between her teeth before she answered or 
her hands gripped tight in her lap. She controlled her voice. 

‘It isn’t easy to acknowledge that you’ve made a mistake,’ 
she began, ‘particularly to a person who has warned you. 
I want you to understand that I’m telling you because I am 
helpless and I’ve reached the limit of my endurance. I want 
you to know, too, that I hold you responsible for all this. 
You took away my chance for freedom and happiness.’ 

‘Rather a peculiar frame of mind in which to come to me 
for help,’ Selden commented. 

Christine was fierce. ‘Do you think I came because I 
wanted to? You don’t know what I’ve been through. It 
was a choice of evils and —’ 

‘And you chose me?’ 

‘And I chose you — for a reason.’ 

‘May I ask what that reason was?’ 

Christine was curt. ‘No. It does not matter now. Later 
perhaps you will learn.’ 

Selden was philosophic. ‘When it’s all over, you’ll thank 
me for this.’ Momentarily he grew earnest. ‘Listen to me. 
You think I have wantonly interfered in your life and you 
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are bitter. I can understand that. It is a perfectly natural 
reaction. I did not think you would feel otherwise. But 
behind everything I have done —’ 

Christine interrupted him with cool sarcasm. ‘I know. 
You’ve taken that tone with me before. It was all for 
my own good! Why don’t you add what father always 
does? That it hurts you more than it does me. What utter 
rot! You are a comfortable spectator, an onlooker. I’m 
down in it, living it, and you sit there and tell me conde- 
scendingly that it is all for my own good! Why didn’t you 
let me work out my own salvation? I had started it.’ 

‘Yes, and you had started wrong. That’s why I inter- 
fered. It was better for the break to come now than later 
when it would have been too late for you to recover. You 
can start over now without great damage. If I had waited, 
it would not have been possible.’ 

Christine looked at him with hot eyes. ‘I don’t believe 
you. I’ve learned since leaving here: I haven’t been idle in 
three years. I’m no girl now. And I tell you I don’t credit 
you with one altruistic sentiment. I —’ 

Selden interrupted curtly, his manner chill. ‘I do not 
hope to convince you now. Credit me with what motives 
you please, the fact remains that you are in your present 
situation and you have come to me for help. Did you mean 
that or did you merely want an excuse to tell me what you 
think of me? The latter does not interest me.’ 

Under his cold words, Christine abruptly subsided. She 
looked at him in sudden anxiety lest she had gone too far. 
She could not afford to antagonize him: he was her only hope 
of deliverance. She made a half-apology. ‘I—TI forgot 
myself. I — you don’t realize what I have endured. It — 
I won’t again.’ 

Selden’s cold face did not relax, but his words were kindly 
enough. ‘Now tell me.’ 
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Christine looked down at her hands, clasped nervously 
in her lap. A little of the vehemence Selden had curbed 
crept back into her voice. 

‘I’m going to tell you the whole thing because I want you 
to see what you have done. Perhaps you will be sorry. At 
least, I want you to know. I’ll try not to be bitter. Per- 
haps what you have said about Clem was right.’ She 
choked a moment. ‘I —I wouldn’t have deserted him no 
matter what happened. But I’ve put that behind me. I was 
mistaken in him and there isn’t any use weeping about it.’ 
She smiled wryly. ‘I have cried until I was sick, but you 
don’t get what you want with tears. I’m just trying to show 
you why I married and — and how I felt. You know how 
bitterly father opposed my marrying Clement? 

Selden nodded. ‘Yes, and I know what he told you after 
the wedding.’ 

Christine was much calmer. ‘I’ve tried to be just to 
father,’ she said reflectively. ‘And I’ve tried to understand 
him, but I can’t. And he never understood me. He sent me 
to school to Charleston, he gave me a good education, better 
than any one else in Ivanhoe, and then he wouldn’t let me 
use it. I never understood why. He’s too stern and too cold. 
Even when I was a little girl I tried to love him, but he 
doesn’t know the meaning of love.’ 

‘Few men do,’ interrupted Selden with an ironic smile. 
“The only love that is genuine one hundred per cent guar- 
anteed to wear is love for yourself. But go on.’ 

Christine glanced at him, but forbore to point the obvious 
thrust that his words invited. ‘Even before I went to school 
in Charleston, I craved life and color and interest and move- 
ment and people,’ she resumed. ‘I’ve wanted to go places 
and see things, but father has never understood. Mother 
sees just as he does. I never had any childhood like other 
girls. We always lived in mining camps and father has al- 
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ways held aloof from the other people. He made mother and 
me do it too. He seemed to think that a Mclvor was better 
than any one else. You don’t know how inexpressibly 
dreary it was. You’re a man, anyway, and you have other 
interests.’ 

‘You can have, too,’ Selden promised. 

Christine ignored him. She seemed to find comfort in her 
words; talking out her rebellion eased the hurt a trifle. 

‘I couldn’t help myself when I was a little girl,’ she con- 
tinued. ‘Every whipping father gave me was for playing 
with camp children. When I came back from Charleston, it 
seemed that I would smother if I didn’t get away from it. 
Home was cold and repressed and they didn’t understand 
me because I didn’t find just being alive sufficient. I wanted 
the things other young people had. I didn’t understand 
father and mother either and things were pretty tense at 
home after I got big enough to think for myself. I felt that 
no one understood.’ 

‘That’s the universal craving —for understanding,’ 
Selden commented. ‘And then Clem Bennett came and of 
course he understood.’ 

Christine smiled painfully. ‘I thought he did, but I was 
young and not as wise as I am now. Clem hadn’t developed 
the mean streak then. He was colorful and he talked well 
and he seemed to care for me. I — I — well, I don’t think 
I need to justify myself for that. He seemed such a relief to 
the monotony of life. He had been to places and he had seen 
things. Father didn’t like him, but I wasn’t surprised. He 
never liked any one who was friendly to me. He said I 
couldn’t see Clem, but I didn’t obey him. He found out and 
then I was almost a prisoner.’ 

‘Not so much as you should have been,’ Selden com- 
mented mercilessly. ‘I wasted a warning on you.’ 

‘You! What did you know about how I felt?’ Christine — 
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said scornfully. ‘How could you guess what Clem meant to 
me? What did you know about people with hearts?’ 

‘More than you think. I knew you would be unhappy.’ 

‘And what did I answer? I said that I could not possibly 
be more unhappy than I was.’ 

‘You were wrong, weren’t you?’ 

Christine nodded. ‘Yes, and you are responsible. I 
should have come out all right if you had let Clem and me 
alone, but you didn’t. And I’ve never understood why.’ 

Selden was impatient. “How many times must I tell you 
that I knew your husband? His easy manners did not de- 
ceive me. I read him like a book: he had no moral stamina. 
Look how he ran away from you. And yet you will not 
accept that this would have come out later. When a seam 
of coal develops a fault and the rock crops out, sometimes 
it is necessary to abandon the mine altogether. It’s too 
expensive to get out the coal. Well, your husband had just 
such a fault. I forced him to show it to you.’ 

‘There isn’t any use discussing that,’ said Christine 
wearily. ‘I’ll admit you are right. He did have a fault, but 
you brought it out.’ 

‘Exactly what I planned to do. You admit that he had a 
fault? When were you convinced?’ 

‘It wasn’t very long after we were married.’ Christine 
spoke reluctantly. ‘First I began to wonder and then 
slowly I found that I had made a mistake. That kind of 
freedom, I discovered, has its disadvantages and always 
there is the painful necessity of eating. We were happy for 
a time, but — but then your blacklist began to work and 
Clem couldn’t find a place. Maybe he didn’t try very hard, 
but always when he was identified he was discharged and 
we moved on again. Kentucky, Illinois, Tennessee — we 
went everywhere. Then Clem found out about the black- 
list. A mine foreman told him because Clem had made him 
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angry. I— I wouldn’t believe it at first. I didn’t think we 
were of that much importance. It was like using a shotgun 
to kill a fly. Clem got the idea that I was the cause of it. I 
had told him about you — that you didn’t like him. I think 
he had grown tired of dragging me around. I was a burden 
and he told me so. I was too squeamish. I didn’t want him 
to do some of the things that weren’t honest and he always 
got angry.’ She peered at Selden through the dusk that 
softened the room. ‘This isn’t easy to say.’ Her words came 
with difficulty. ‘He — he — told me that you would always 
hound him while we were together. And one night in a little 
Kentucky town he went out and didn’t come back. I’ve 
never had a word from him since.’ 

‘Then you wrote to your father?’ 

‘Then I wrote to my father. I had —’ 

‘It must have taken a bit of doing.’ There was admira- 
tion in Selden’s tone, an involuntary tribute. 

Christine shuddered. ‘It —it did. I would rather have 
put my hand in the fire, but I had to appeal to him. I was 
destitute, absolutely penniless. He was the only source of 
help. When I left, after he found that I had married Clem, 
he told me that I had made my bed and I must lie on it. I 
was no longer a daughter of his, he said. But in spite of 
that I wrote him just how I was situated. He — he sent 
me the money for a ticket and wrote two words: “Come 
back.’’’ 

Selden smiled dryly. ‘I judge his welcome was not over- 
warm when you arrived.’ 

Christine’s brows drew together. ‘You put it mildly.’ Her 
tone was studiously restrained; she was struggling to keep 
the bitterness from breaking through and to be as dis- 
passionate as the man who listened. It was not easy. : 

‘If things had been difficult at home before I married, 
they were a thousand times worse after I came back. I have 
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absolutely no independence; I am cramped; I am never 
allowed to forget that I am there on sufferance; I am merely 
tolerated. If my wishes run contrary to theirs, my father 
reminds me that so long as I eat his bread I must obey him. 
And I’m helpless! As helpless as — as —’ 

She broke off with a passionate gesture, struggling to keep 
the sob from her voice. She sprang up and walked to the 
window and stood for a moment with her back to Selden. 
Then she returned to her chair and looked at him with 
assumed calmness. 

‘I’m desperate,’ she announced quietly. ‘I’ve stood it as 
long as I can. I’m going to do something and I don’t much 
care what.’ 

‘So you came to me.’ 

Christine threw out her hands; she seemed weary from 
the strain of repression. ‘Who else? Even if I did not feel 
that you are responsible for all this, you are the only person 
who has the power to help me. You can manage father.’ 

Selden watched her with impassive eyes that had not 
_ lost their ironic light. ‘I commend your courage if not your 
discretion,’ he commented. ‘What made you think I would 
help? You have no precedent for that.’ 

Christine looked at him obliquely. ‘Well, you are a man,’ 
she observed. ‘You owe it to me, but if you won’t I haven’t 
lost anything. I was just taking the only chance I saw.’ 

“You are frank, at least.’ 

‘Why not? It’s the frankness of utter despair. I’m 
desperate, I tell you. It’s — it’s intolerable.’ 

‘Just how desperate are you?’ 

‘Pretty — damn — desperate,’ said Christine slowly. 

Selden threw his cigarette into the grate and rose to stand 
with his back against the mantel. 

‘All right, I’ll help you,’ he announced abruptly, but there 
was no burst of gratitude from the woman in the chair. 
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Selden continued after a moment. ‘I’ll stake you to inde 
pendence until you decide what you wish to do.’ 

She gazed at him speculatively, her eyes rather cold, and 
waited. Selden, too, was expectant, but silent. Christine 
spoke at last. 

‘That isn’t all of it; say the rest.’ 

Selden’s brows went up. ‘What do you mean?’ 

Christine’s voice was faintly contemptuous. ‘We don’t 
need to pretend. Weare neither of us children. You say you 
will help me when I tell you that I am helpless and desper- 
ate. Very well, show me the price tag. Isn’t this what 
you’ve been scheming for from the very beginning? Haven’t 
you made me desperate in anticipation of this very time?’ 

Selden threw his head back and laughed in genuine en- 
joyment. ‘You haven’t a high estimate of me, have you?’ 

‘I’m no child,’ Christine retorted impatiently. ‘You 
don’t suppose I think that your offer of help is because of 
any particular regard for me? I didn’t live under you in this 
camp for three years without learning something about you. 
What I did not learn then I have since. I know you, I 
think.’ 

‘And believing these things, you still came to me to- 
night?’ 

‘I have told you.’ 

“You must be desperate,’ he commented. 

“Believe me — I am,’ she answered quietly. 

“What about your husband?’ 

Christine snapped her fingers. ‘Why consider him? We 
are through. I owe him nothing. If I now choose to make 
my way by the only means left me, what is it to him? He 
left me to it, knowing what he did. When he has been gone 
two years, I’ll ask a divorce in spite of father.’ 

‘Your father objects, then?’ 


Christine again spoke fiercely. ‘He does. No Mclvor | 
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woman will ever be divorced, he says. He’s doing it be- 
cause it makes it harder for me. Oh, he’s done everything he 
could to punish me for disobeying him. He wants me to 
remain married because that gives him an excuse for cutting 
me off from other young people. He thinks my life is over.’ 
She spoke between her teeth. ‘It’s not. I’ll—’ She did not 
finish the sentence, but turned her head quickly away from 
Selden. Then, after a moment: ‘That’s one of the reasons 
' I’m here. It is the only way to freedom from — Clem. I 
wouldn’t wait two years if —’ 

_It isn’t necessary. You’ve grounds now.’ 

“Yes? What?’ 

‘Non-support.’ 

‘Divorces cost money.’ 

Selden gestured largely. ‘That’s easily arranged. I'll 
stake you to that, too.’ 

Christine shook her head. ‘I think not. There are limits 
to what I'll take from you.’ 

“You don’t know yet what I have to offer.’ 

Christine’s lips lifted in a faint sneer. ‘Oh, yes, I do. 
You’re a man, you see.’ 

Selden surveyed .her philosophically. ‘You know,’ he 
said pleasantly, ‘I find this interesting. I’ve known how the 
camp has regarded me and I haven’t particularly cared. 
But I don’t think I’ve ever before had such an intimate view 
of myself as I appear to another individual.’ 

‘Are you flattered?’ 

Selden smiled as he answered. ‘N-o-o. But, after all, I 
am free from the characteristic that I told you was universal 
— the craving for understanding. It doesn’t greatly matter 
whether I am understood or not.’ 

Christine rose. ‘It is growing late and all this is beside the 
point. You’ve still to complete your offer. You’ve only 
mentioned half of it — your half. What is my half? What 
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am I to do in consideration of this help that you are to give 
me because I am desperate?’ 

Selden laughed softly, but still with that sardonic note in 
his voice. 

‘I think I’ll leave that wholly to your sense of fair play,’ 
he said. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHRISTINE had been at the door, but at Selden’s words she 
returned and seated herself. Selden still stood before the 
open grate with his back to the mantel and regarded her 
quizzically. 

‘That puts a different face on the matter,’ she said. 
‘Aren’t you rather confiding?’ 

Selden shrugged. ‘Maybe. But it will be an interesting 
experiment.’ 

‘And you expect fairness from me!’ 

‘Only a fool expects fairness from a woman, but it will be 
interesting to see just how much the obligation — if there 
is any — will have weight with you.’ 

Christine considered him a moment from grave eyes. ‘I 
must be queer,’ she observed at last. ‘I can’t understand 
any one. I can’t understand my father or my mother or you, 
and I didn’t understand my husband until it was too late. 
What is wrong with me?’ 

Instead of answering, Selden questioned in his turn. 
‘What is there about me that you don’t understand?’ 

Christine did not mince words. Her poise was increasing. 
‘I don’t understand why you do not drive a hard-and-fast 
bargain. You have done what you wanted; you have me 
helpless. I’m in your net and you force me to appeal to you. 
Then you say you will leave everything to my sense of fair- 
ness. Aren’t you going to demand any promises?’ 

Selden would have patted her shoulder, but she stepped 
out of reach. ‘When you know people a little better, my 
dear, you will realize that sometimes a bargain that is not 
stated is more binding than if the contract is written.’ 
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‘And you think that I am that sort of a person?’ 

Selden nodded. ‘If I did not, perhaps I would act differ- 
ently.’ 

Christine spoke vehemently. ‘You are wrong. Remember 
you brought me to this. I am not here of my own volition; 
you forced me to it. Nothing you can do will relieve you of 
that responsibility. Do you think that it was easy for me to 
appeal to a man who has —’ 

‘And such a man!’ murmured Selden. ‘Say that, too.’ 

‘— brought me back to prison and who is known as — as 

— well, as you are? I’m here because you compel me to 
come, and I warn you that I shall take from this — this 
arrangement as much as possible and give as little as I can.’ 

Selden smiled cynically. ‘In that you are not different 
from others of your sex. I’ll take my chances.’ 

Christine’s shoulders raised a little helplessly. ‘All right. 
I thought I wouldn’t care, but when you — you left it to 
my sense of fairness, I had to warn you.’ 

Selden stooped and lit a cigarette. In the glow of the 
match Christine saw his hawklike features in cameo dis- 
tinctness; only the gray eyes were lidded; his face was in- 
scrutable. 

‘I accept your warning,’ Selden said. ‘And I repeat that 
I leave any future relations between us entirely to you. I 
particularly ask you to remember that I have imposed no ~ 
condition. This talk of bargaining has all been by you 
because you have a preconceived notion of me.’ 

‘Don’t be simple,’ said Christine. ‘I have no desire to 
evade the issue and if that is not the motive for your three 
years of planning, what could be?’ 

Selden looked at her for a moment and his eyes were 
speculative. He started to speak and then checked himself. 
‘Curiosity,’ he said finally. ‘Or at least you can call it that. 
I could give it another name, but you would hardly under- 
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‘stand. Yes, call it curiosity. I’m curious to see how you'll 
talk when you are independent and I’m more than a little 
curious to see how you will act. It will be interesting.’ 

Christine was puzzled. ‘And is that all?’ 

Selden’s lip lifted faintly. ‘All that I am telling.’ 

‘I am a woman,’ said Christine. 

“And I a man,’ agreed Selden. 

For a time they seemed to find nothing further to say. 
Selden smoked quietly and Christine found his eyes discon- 
certing. 

Christine had come to the Lodge numb with despair, her 
one thought to escape from a house that had grown intoler- 
able. She had been rebellious, but helpless; faced by the 
inevitable, she had schooled herself to meet it and had come 
to Selden feeling a reckless disregard of consequences. She 
was surrendering to a force that she reluctantly admitted to 
be superior; her resistance was broken. And in her surrender 
she had been filled with bitterness against Selden and the 
havoc he had wrought in her life. 

Now she found her despair leaving her; she began to think 
more clearly; her confidence returned. There was still a 
possibility of salvage. Under his watching eyes her lips 
tightened. Let the buyer beware. 

But for all that Selden puzzled her. He was different from 
what she had expected. She had pictured him as gloating; 
a thin, malevolent spider waiting patiently while the fly — 
herself — struggled in vain for escape from the web. But 
he gave no sign of that. Instead he was softer, more quiet- 
spoken, more understanding even than she had expected; in 
his home Ivanhoe would not have known him. There was 
only a hint of the merciless implacability that kept the 
camp at his heels. 

Christine had come prepared for... haggling and deter- 
mined to drive a hard bargain. There had been none and 
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she was perplexed. Perhaps he would change in the future 

. when she had received the help he promised. Her face 
grew wary at the thought. Was this a pose to lull her into a 
false sense of security? She paused at the thought and then 
dismissed it recklessly. He would find her no more scrupu- 
lous than himself. 

Watching her, Selden divined her thoughts Ane again a 
faint smile illumined his face. ‘You find it hard to believe 
that you have been so easily successful,’ he observed. ‘This 
is only the beginning. You’ve still the end before you.’ 

‘What will be the end?’ Christine asked. ‘After all, that 
is what I came to discover.’ 

Selden looked at her and his gray y eyes suddenly hardened 
and seemed to burn her. For an instant he was the Selden 
of his reputation and Christine quailed a little. But when 
he spoke his voice had its accustomed quiet timbre. ‘I 
cannot tell you.’ 

‘But you think you know?’ 

‘I have my ideas, but they are not particularly pleasant. 
There’s no need to frighten you. I know what you think, 
though.’ 

‘What?’ | 

‘Because I have been different from what you expected, 
you hope to use me and then discard me when you have 
secured what you want.’ He lounged before the mantel as 
he spoke and there was faint amusement in his face as he 
saw Christine’s start of dismay. Selden’s hawk-like face 
came into the light as he sat down and continued equably. 
‘That’s what you think, but you can’t do it. When you 
came here to-night, you invited me to have a part in your 
life. I had accomplished what I set out to do; I had cut 
away the rotten timbering and I was willing to withdraw 
and let you work out your own salvation. But you lacked a 
virtue usually absent in the very young — you didn’t have 
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patience, and so you come here because you want something. 
I have restored you unharmed to your father’s —’ 

‘I’m not unharmed, and for that I blame you!’ Christine 
cried. 

Selden put aside the argument. ‘I'll not discuss that with 
you. I did what I did for reasons that seemed adequate to 
me and the results have justified my actions so far as I am 
concerned. But I do not expect you to be convinced of that. 
You do not recognize the menace that I have removed from 
you and I do not wonder. You are too filled with your pre- 
sent bitterness. You will in time appreciate what I have 
done and I am content to wait for that. But this is beside 
the point. We must consider the future and not the past.’ 

‘But the future will be the result of the past!’ 

Selden threw his cigarette into the grate and turned on 
her sharply. ‘Be that as it may, it does not concern me now. 
I am trying to show you that you are here of your own 
choice, proposing that I have a part in your life. What that 
part will be, whether pleasant or unpleasant, I don’t know. 
Now, you don’t take people into your life and then put them 
aside easily. Don’t think you can beat the game of life — 
you can’t. I’ve recognized that and I’ve never tried. But I 
don’t think your experience has yet convinced you that for 
all things worth while there must be substantial payment.’ 

Christine’s eyes widened. ‘I hear you,’ she said, ‘but 
what you say means nothing.’ 

‘It will,’ he answered dryly. ‘Remember it when the time 
comes.’ 

Selden rose and looked at his watch. ‘It is late and there 
really doesn’t seem to be anything further to say. Hadn’t 
you better be getting home? How did you get out to-night?’ 

‘Dad and mother went to the Sons of Scotland and left me 
alone. There’s no great hurry, as they won’t return until 
late. You haven’t told me how you are going to help.’ 
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Selden took a soft hat from a tree in the hall. ‘I don’t 
know myself yet. Just keep your feet on the ground and do 
nothing until you hear from me. Come on. You are going 
home and I’m going to see you over the hill.’ 

Few words were spoken as they tramped down the hill, 
past the depot, and across the valley to the Mclvor cottage 
on the other side of the town. The girl would have asked 
questions, but Selden lapsed into incommunicative silence 
and replied only in monosyllables or not at all. Presently 
they came to the MclIvor home where Selden lifted his hat 
and turned away without a word. 

He was thoughtful as he passed again through the camp; 
he had promised to help her, but it would be more difficult 
than she imagined. He had promised easily, but it was not 
so simple to know what to do. 

Of course he could give her money and send her away to 
Cincinnati or Charleston or a score of other cities where she 
could be free from the repression of her home and the mono- 
tony of the camp. He could do that, but it did not suit his 
purpose and it would offer only a temporary solution. She 
would be gone from under his observation. His problem was 
to devise a means of helping her and yet still holding her 
willingly in Jvanhoe. 

That would bring her father into the situation. Selden 
knew MclIvor. He would have trouble there, but Selden did 
not worry greatly. There was no man in camp whom he did 
not feel he could dominate and always he had behind him the 
Continental. When the Continental spoke to a miner, there 
was no denying its wishes. | 

Gradually as he walked a plan took form in his mind. 
Characteristically he lost no time in putting it into effect. 
His opportunity came the next day. He was standing on 
the tipple when old Angus McIvor came up the man-way 
and went to the powder house for fuse and cartridges. 
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Angus did the shooting for the men in the west main 
heading, preparing the charges, measuring the cartridges, 
lacing the caps, rolling the tamping dummies, and finally 
setting off the charges at five o’clock when all others had 
left the mine. It was dangerous, but Angus’s Scotch caution 
had protected him; he never shot a hole that he did not 
scrape and tamp himself. 

Selden watched the stern old figure, a little stooped, but 
virile in every step. When MclIvor came back to the tipple 
and prepared to return to the interior of the mine, Christine 
walked up the tophouse steps and handed her father his 
dinner-bucket, containing his meal and his afternoon supply 
of drinking-water. Angus always came out at noon, and this 
was one of Christine’s duties, as Selden had observed. Daily 
she brought Angus his dinner when he came up for his powder. 

Mclvor did not speak to his daughter and she turned on 
her heel and left the tipple promptly with only the briefest 
nod for the superintendent. Selden moved over and stood 
at Mclvor’s elbow as he packed the red-covered rolls of 
powder in a box filled with sawdust. 

“How is the air?’ Selden asked. 

‘No gas to speak of, sir,’ McI vor answered. He, too, stood 
in awe of the superintendent, but it dropped from him at 
Selden’s next words. 

‘I see that your daughter is at home. Permanently?’ 

‘Yes,’ said MclIvor, and this time he did not add the ‘sir.’ 

‘What will you do with her?’ ; 

~ Mclvor frowned. ‘What do you mean?’ ' 

‘You can’t coop up a woman without interests or com- 
panions and avoid an explosion. What are you doing to 
prevent it?’ Angus did not answer, and Selden looked at 
him sideways. ‘I know what you think,’ he said pleasantly. 
‘That this is none of my concern. But it is because I make 
it so. Now do you understand what I mean?’ 
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Blue eyes and gray clashed before the miner answered. 
Mclvor spoke with painstaking enunciation, faultlessly, a 
heritage of his hard-won education. ‘My daughter will re- 
main in my home until we decide what is to be done.’ 

Selden’s tone was cool. ‘I have already decided that.’ 

MclIvor gazed at him, his face settling into grim lines 
beneath the coal dust that grimed his features. ‘You 
trouble yourself for nothing.’ | 

‘I do not,’ Selden contradicted. ‘I have a good idea.’ 
His voice hardened. ‘It will be much easier for you if you 
think so, too.’ He looked at McIvor and the miner read the 
ultimatum in his eyes. But the old man was not daunted. 

‘I don’t need your interference in my affairs,’ he cried, 
stepping forward, one fist knotting at his side. ‘My 
daughter and me —’ 

Selden stepped out to meet him. He never declined the 
challenge of an attitude and no one in Ivanhoe had ever 
been courageous enough to meet him. Selden lifted a finger 
and shook it at McIvor who glowered down at him. 

‘I wanted to arrange this nicely and I wanted you to see 
it my way,’ he said. ‘But there are other methods. If you 
get your back up before you even hear what I propose, it 
will be managed differently. I’m superintendent here. You 
know what that means.’ 

Mclvor subsided sulkily. ‘Well, let’s hear what it is and> 
then we will see.’ 

“Much better,’ said Selden approvingly. ‘It tee that 
I need a stenographer. I could send to Charleston, but I’d 
probably get one that never heard of a mine and would not 
stay. Your daughter knows mining and is living here; in 
addition to that she has sufficient education along general 
lines. I’ll take her and train her for the job.’ 

Mclvor shook his head. ‘We need her at home and we’d 
rather keep her —’ 
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Selden tapped Angus on the chest with a long forefinger. 
“You’re forgetting something,’ he said. ‘It isn’t a case of 
what you’d rather do. If preferences are to be considered, 
I think mine will come first and I want your daughter in my 
office.” MclIvor was losing his coolness: A hint of his 
Scotch ancestry crept into his accent. ‘You can’t have her,’ 
he defied. ‘The lass has defied my wishes and her worthless 
husband deserted her. Now she comes creeping back for me 
to keep her. I'll do it, but she will measure the error of her 
ways. Even if you are superintendent, I won’t have you 
come between me and my daughter. She will stay at home 
because that’s where she belongs and that’s where I want her.’ 

Selden asked a crisp question. ‘How old is your 
daughter?’ 

‘She is twenty-three.’ 

Selden snapped away his cigarette. He ignored the 
other’s forbidding face. ‘She’s of legal age, and the only 
reason she is bound to you is because she takes food and 
shelter from you. And that’s why you don’t want her to 
come to the office. Take the financial restraint off her, and 
how long would she stay with you? Now I shall do two 
things. She will have the place in the office and she will live 

at home, because the job doesn’t pay much at first. Now —’ 
- Mclvor interrupted savagely. ‘I have told her that if she 
‘leaves my house again against my wishes, she’ll never come 
back, not if she crawls. And I tell you the same —’ 

“Yes; but it doesn’t impress me as it did her. I’ve an 
answer for it. I’m beginning to lose patience with you, 
Mclvor. Now listen to me. You will have your daughter in 
my office to-morrow morning and she will live at home in 
peace. You are not to be harder on her.’ 

‘Who says so?’ bellowed Mclvor, his fury breaking 
restraint. 

Selden was imperturbable. ‘It isan order. You can have 
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your choice. Do that or I'll take the house away from you 
and give it to her.’ 

Mclvor subsided under the ferocious menace. Selden’s 
threat was not idle as McIvor knew. The house was owned 
by the company. Their raised voices had brought the top- 
house crew out in curiosity, but a glance from Selden 
scattered them. He was still pleasant. 

‘There’s another thing to consider, too. How’d you like to 
leave West Virginia?’ 

Mclvor wilted still further and mumbled a negative. He 
knew the power of the blacklist. 

‘I didn’t think you wanted to leave this camp,’ Selden 
continued. ‘But that’s where you are heading. You’ve 
been here several years and you’re a good powder man, but 
when a miner can’t agree with the superintendent, there’s 
only one answer — one of them leaves. I’m not traveling.’ 

Mclvor had recovered his poise. He looked at Selden and 
his eyes glowed. Again there was a burr in his speech. 
“You’re takin’ a unco’ advantage of your position, sir.’ 

Selden nodded. ‘I know it. I often do. If you don’t like 
it —’ he broke off with a gesture. 

‘I don’t like it,’ McIvor answered, unyielding. ‘I don’t 
like it, but there’s nothing I can do about it.’ } 

Selden deigned to explain briefly. It was not his custom. 
‘I know that theoretically I haven’t any right to interfere 
between you and your daughter. I know that I’m supposed 
to deal only with the mine. Actually, I’ve always held that 
anything that went on in the camp was of my concern be- 
cause it is reflected in the mine. Perhaps I’ve sometimes 
gone beyond my actual authority, but I’ve done it deliber- 
ately as I’m doing it now and the reasons have always been 
sufficient for my own satisfaction. I’m telling you this so 
that you will not think there is anything personal in it.’ 
He paused and looked inquiringly at MclIvor. ‘If you pre- 
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fer it that way, I’ve no objection.’ The miner did not answer 
and Selden resumed. ‘I’ve watched your daughter. I know 
what she faces and I shall not stand by and see you break 
her. The camp can think what it pleases, but if I were you, 
I'd take pains to let it know that you are very grateful to 
the superintendent for giving your daughter a chance to 
help out with the family income.’ 

Selden was laughing at the conceit as he turned away. 
‘Have her in my office to-morrow morning at eight,’ he 
ordered. 

Mclvor looked after him. Helpless rage shone in his eyes, 
but did not break through the surface. ‘Suppose she does 
not want to come?’ he suggested. 7 

Selden looked over his shoulder. ‘ You have her there at 
eight,’ he repeated. 

Mclvor turned to clamber into a trip for the return to 
the mine. He gazed after the retreating form of the super- 
intendent. His eyes were malevolent. 


CHAPTER V 


CHRISTINE was waiting for Selden next morning. The office 
was in keeping with the camp. Instead of being built onto 
the commissary, the Ivanhoe offices were in a neat red- 
trimmed cottage set apart from the remainder of the camp 
buildings and affording from the wide windows a view of the 
tipple and the mine opening. The cottage was on a small 
knoll and from Selden’s windows Christine could see the 
whole life of the camp. She did not know that it was not by 
chance that the prospect from the windows was so com- 
prehensive. It was one of the secrets of Selden’s knowledge 
of the camp that sometimes puzzled Ivanhoe. The super- 
intendent left nothing to chance. 

Selden nodded pleasantly when he came in, fresh, cleanly 
dressed, immaculate, the lines of his face clean-cut and his 
gray eyes impersonal. 

‘Just a minute until I get things going and then we will 
discuss your case,’ he said, and pressed a buzzer. 

A clerk from the outer room answered and to him Selden 
spoke rapidly. Christine caught words about the airway, 
fall of rock in Thirteen Left, shipments for Pittsburgh, 
failure of the empties to arrive from the Lackawanna South- 
ern, and it finally wound up with a demand for the mine 
foreman. 

Christine knew him when he came in, and she saw him 
glance at her in surprise; but it was only momentary, for 
he gave his full attention to Selden, who spoke crisply. 

‘There’s been enough trouble with the roof in the third 
level,’ the superintendent said. ‘Take your floating gang 
to-day and sweep the roof; pull down all the loose rock and 
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clear it away. You may have to shoot some of it, but the 
rock boss will attend to that. When you get the roof clear, 
renew all the timbering. I don’t want any more blocks in 
those entries. Don’t be afraid of putting in too much timber; 
it will be cheaper in the end. And see that there is no more 
trouble in there. It cost us forty tons in our production 
yesterday.’ 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the foreman, a short, squat man 
whom Christine knew vaguely as Alex Pound. ‘And how 
*bout the sprinklin’? She’s pretty dry.’ 

‘How often are you sprinkling now?’ Selden asked. 

“Twice a week.’ 

‘That’s enough for the present. We haven’t enough men 
to do it oftener.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ Pound answered. ‘But she shore is gittin’ 
dry. You want to watch out —’ 

‘I will,’ interrupted Selden. ‘When I want it oftener, 
I’ll let you know. Is the fire boss watching the gas in 
Twenty-Two?’ 

‘He had a full crew in there to- dane 

‘Good. Let him put up danger boards and blow it out 
to-night with temporary brattices. That will do. You can 
go.’ 

When the man went out, Selden turned to Christine. 
His eyes were still impersonal, but his tone was not as sharp 
as when he had spoken to the foreman. Then it had been 
dynamic, instantly decisive and brooking no argument. 

‘Ready to start to-day?’ he asked. 

‘But — but I don’t know what I’m to do or what it is all 
about,’ she answered. ‘Father just told me to be here. He 
would not say another word. I wondered that he let me 
come. You must have spoken to him.’ 

Selden’s voice was a trifle grim. ‘I did.’ 

‘I wish I could find arguments as persuasive as yours,’ 
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she said. ‘Do you always carry your point as easily as that? 
My father is not a man easily convinced.’ 

Selden smiled a small smile. ‘There are arguments to 
which there is no answer. You should know that.’ 

‘Oh! I see. I had forgotten. You see, previously those 
arguments have been used against me and it is novel to find 
them on my side.’ 


Selden dismissed it with a wave of his hand. ‘After all, 


the thing that matters is that you are here. Do you recog- 
nize this?’ 

Puzzled, Christine shook her head. 

‘It is the first step toward carrying out the promise I 
made you.’ 

‘I see. And is this a preliminary to leaving Ivanhoe? Did 
father consent to that?’ 

‘I did not ask him. It is not my plan to have you leave 
Ivanhoe just yet.’ 

‘Then I do not see that you are helping me. It is being in 
Ivanhoe that I particularly object —’ 

_ ‘You have to crawl before you can walk,’ said Selden 
indifferently. ‘You are preparing to crawl. Later on, if you 
do as I say, perhaps you can walk. But you have to learn 
how first.’ | 

Christine’s eyes gleamed under her drooped lids. It was 
no part of her plan to leave Ivanhoe either; if he had sent 
her away, it would have placed obstacles in the path of her 
plan for reprisal that might have been hard to overcome. 
But her voice told nothing of this as she answered Selden. 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to explain.’ 

Selden leaned back and looked her over dispassionately. 
‘Of course I could have done differently. I could have picked 
an easier path for you and, before it is over, you may wish 
that I had, but this is the surer way if a little slower. I 
could have given you enough money for you to have gone 
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away and done whatever you wished; but when the money 
was gone, you would not have been any nearer what you 
_ want than you are now. You would still have been depend- 
ent.’ 

Christine could not forbear a tantalizing question. ‘I 
wonder if you know exactly what I do want?’ 

Selden’s answer was confident. ‘A good bit better than 
you know yourself, I think. But that is beside the point. 
I’m going to give you a job.’ 

‘A job! Here!’ 

“Yes, here, with me, where I’ll be able to work out for you 
the plan I have decided upon. I don’t know whether you’ll 
like it or not; possibly not, because it isn’t going to be 
particularly pleasant; but I think you’ll find it much better 
in the end.’ 

Christine was sure of it, but she only answered: ‘Suppose 
you tell me.’ 

‘I’m going to give you a job as my stenographer. I’ve 
always had a man, but the last one left rather suddenly.’ 

Christine dared a question. ‘Why?’ 

‘He didn’t know when matters were confidential. He 
won’t work in the mine fields again.’ 

Christine looked down. She did not want his keen eyes to 
see that she understood the thrust. ‘Women are supposed 
to talk more than men.’ 

‘You won’t. But, anyway, I’ll chance it and there’s 
always a remedy. Besides, you’ve got more at stake than 
just a job and that would keep you silent if loyalty did not.’ 

Christine raised her brows. ‘You expect me to be loyal?’ 

Selden answered impatiently. ‘Of course. To your job 
if not to me. Any job that is worth holding at all should 
command the loyalty of the person holding it. That’s the 
first lesson you'll learn if you expect to stand on your own 
feet in the business world.’ 
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‘Is that what you are planning for me?’ 

‘Naturally. As I understand it, you want something 
permanent, therefore it is necessary to begin with the 
foundation. As I told you, I could have given you money, 
but that could have been taken from you. What I plan to 
give you will be yours and no one can take it.’ 

‘What is it?’ 


Selden’s long jaw snapped shut. ‘Knowledge. That’s 


what it takes to be independent. Knowledge of your own 
line. Bea little better than the average. I’m going to make 
a stenographer out of you.’ 

‘A stenographer!’ Christine’s tone was scornful. 

‘Wait a minute, don’t turn up your nose. I don’t mean 
an ordinary stenographer. You can get those by the hun- 
dred. I mean a mine stenographer and they come high.’ He 
lifted a finger at her to emphasize his words. ‘Mining is a 
technical profession. It has a language of its own. I intend 
for you to be a specialist in this language, to know it as 
stenographers know it only after years of work. In fact I 
intend to make you more than a stenographer. Before I get 
done with you, I intend for you to be my chief clerk. You 
needn’t stop at stenography. Are you interested?’ 

Christine nodded. ‘Very much.’ But the source of her 
interest was different from what Selden thought. He 
resumed. 

‘There is a lot more to mining than just digging coal. If 
your coal costs you two dollars a ton to get it to the surface 
and you sell it for a dollar and eighty cents, you’re losing 
money. You’ve got to know what your coal costs and how 
to apportion your costs to see that they don’t run too high. 
It isn’t simple. That’s one of the big things you’ll have to 
learn — mine accounting; the pay-roll; the four chief 
divisions of cost; the proper charge for depreciation. It 
sounds rather endless, but it really isn’t so complicated. 
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You can’t do it by yourself, but I’ll be here to help you and 
I'll see that you don’t get sidetracked. Six months with me 
under that sort of instruction and you’ll be welcome in any 
mine office in America. You'll command enough money to 
make you independent, and that is what you want, if I 
understand you.’ 

Christine nodded. ‘That’s what I want, but — but isn’t 
this rather slow?’ She was dissembling again. Six months 
in the same office with him under these conditions! She 
could only blame herself if she did not ...succeed in that 
time. 

Selden again showed a trace of impatience. ‘Slow? Of 
course it’s slow! So is everything else that is worth while. 
Now there is one other thing before we go into this. I can’t 
do it all. You’ll have to help and you'll have to study and 
you'll have to work hard. It isn’t going to be easy. This is 
the way I would prefer to help you, but if you don’t like it 
I'll wash my hands of the whole affair.’ 

He was the Selden that Ivanhoe knew; unfeeling, imper- 
sonal, dominant. 

Again Christine dissembled. It would not do to show how 
greatly she was pleased at the prospect. “You leave me no 
choice and you know it. When do I begin?’ 

Selden whirled to his desk and handed her a package. 
‘Here are the first lessons in a stenographic course, the best 
that you can buy by mail. It’ll be good enough and I'll 
help you. I learned from it and I’m a good stenographer 
myself.’ 

Christine took the lessons, a little dazed. ‘But — but 
how am I to study and work, too?’ 

‘You'll study at night and work in the daytime. One is 
the theory and the other the practice. It isn’t as difficult 
as it sounds. Others have done it, and you'll have to if you 
want to get anywhere.’ 
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‘Very well. What shall I do now?’ 

Selden halted her as she rose and took off her hat. ‘One 
minute. There is something to be added. You seem to 
think there is still an issue between us. We will pass that 
until the time I think you are competent to stand on your 
own feet. When you have attained the thing you came to 
me to get — independence — we will then consider the un- 
settled issue between us. After this we will set aside the 
personal equation.’ 

Christine stiffened. “You mean I’m not to forget that 
you are the superintendent and that I am your employee. 
I shall not.’ 

‘Good!’ Selden grunted. ‘There’s your desk. Sort those 
car records according to dates and file them under produc- 
tion in that cabinet.’ 

The day marked the beginning of a new life for Christine. 
Selden was as good as his word and helped her. Naturally of 
quick intelligence, Christine learned much faster than she 
would have believed possible. Selden was impersonal, but — 
not impatient when she made mistakes. There were mis- 
takes, many of them, but she did her best not to make the 
same error twice. Sometimes she was successful, frequently 
she was not, but under the stimulus of a new interest in her 
life she progressed amazingly. 

Selden watched without comment. He neither praised nor 
blamed. He gave her explicit directions and repeated them 
when necessary, watching her meanwhile from gray eyes 
that she never felt on her without a little shiver of aver- 
sion. 

She found most difficulty with her stenography. The 
knowledge came slowly because she was studying alone, 
but here, too, Selden helped. Sometimes she marveled that 
he could have so much time to devote to her, not ap- 
preciating that it was a tribute to Selden’s power as an 
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executive. Except in emergencies, it needed only general 
supervision from him to keep the camp operating smoothly. 

If Selden was taking advantage of his position as super- 
intendent to follow his personal bent, the camp did not 
suffer. At first Christine had been bewildered by the 
multiplicity of details she was required to master. She had 
thought she was familiar with the details of mining, but she 
saw that she had hardly scratched the surface. 

Under Selden’s guidance she learned prodigiously. First 
he introduced her to pay-roll work, and her head swam while 
she transferred the figures from the weight sheet from the 
tophouse to the cash ledger. It was complicated book- 
keeping, but Selden was patient. 

‘Each man in the mine has a number,’ he explained pains- 
takingly. ‘That is his check and he hangs a little brass tag 
bearing that number on each car of coal that he loads. The 
weigh boss enters the weight of this car on this sheet op- 
posite the man’s number. You havea record of the numbers 
here. Now the miner gets fifty-two cents a ton for loading 
and you compute his earnings each day from the weight 
sheet. In this column you enter his requisitions at the com- 
missary. Suppose he got two dollars’ worth of powder, a 
dollar commissary check for groceries, and had to have a 
new pick. It all comes to four dollars and twenty cents. 
Suppose he sent up ten tons. You credit him with five 
dollars and twenty cents and you deduct the four dollars and 
twenty cents leaving him a balance of a dollar. You carry 
that balance forward from day to day.’ 

‘Why?’ demanded Christine. She asked questions until 
she understood. 

‘So that any man can find out every day how much money 
he has coming. It prevents disputes over the payroll.’ 

Christine set herself resolutely to master the intricacies of 
such accounting. 
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‘This is really not a stenographer’s work,’ Selden said, 
‘but it does come under the chief clerk, and I want you to 
know all there is about paper work.’ 

The superintendent was very patient. He spoke of no- 


thing but the pay-roll until Christine understood it and was © 


able to work as swiftly as the cashier. Then Selden pro- 
gressed to the shipping department; then cost accounting; 
then the commissary and the purchase of supplies; then into 
the organization of the workers underground. Designedly 
Selden saw that the mine held no mysteries for her. 

And he did it in such a way that she did not realize the 
amount of information that was filtered to her. Selden made 
no attempt to give her a comprehensive grasp of the business 
side of the camp until she had been at her desk in his big 
office for weeks. Instead he took one detail, explained it to 
her painstakingly, allowed her to follow through the various 
transactions involved, answered all her questions patiently, 


and insisted that she master it thoroughly. When Selden 


was confident of that mastery, he proceeded to the next 
step and followed similar methods. 

It was slow, but it was thorough, and, to her own sur- 
prise, Christine found herself really interested in the work 
for its own sake. She gained an appreciation of the gigantic 
scope of the Continental Company’s operations through 
access to all correspondence. She saw the correlation of the 
West Virginia holdings with those in Kentucky and Ala- 
bama and Illinois. She followed the diversion of coal to the 
point needed and was at last thrilled by the great sweep of 
the industrial empire in which she gradually came to pride 
herself on being a cog. 

Selden, tight-lipped, watched it all. He was as much 
interested as she, but for a different reason. In his cold- 
blooded way he was conducting an experiment in humanity 
aside from the personal element involved and he could de- 
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tach himself enough to watch it dispassionately. He noted 
her wakened interest and gradually added to her duties so 
that finally she did virtually all the paper work of his office 
and did it well. 

At first Christine had stumbled badly with her ste- 
nography. The most of this she did alone at night, with 
Selden giving her instruction at odd moments during the 
day. But here, too, Selden’s methods at last smoothed away 
the difficulties. He insisted on absolute mastery of each 
lesson before proceeding to the next. Again it was slow, but 
after four months Christine suddenly realized that she was 
amazingly proficient and ceased to dread the mornings of 
dictation. 

Selden spoke distinctly but rapidly, and there were no 
waits. Gradually he increased the speed of his dictation and 
Christine’s flying fingers kept pace with the words that 
poured forth. Here, too, Selden was training her. It was 
really astonishing how much time the man gave her, but it 
was done so unobtrusively that she never quite realized it. 
Absorbed in her determination and interest in the work, 
she almost forgot the issue between the superintendent and 
herself. 

Her sense of rebellion against her enforced return to 
Ivanhoe vanished slowly; almost she found herself liking the 
place. No longer was she lonely; her mind was too fully 
occupied and her days too crowded with exacting duties for 
that. She ceased to think about herself. Even the sting of 
her husband’s desertion eased. It was irrevocable; she had 
put him out of her life and it was useless to think about it. 
Sometimes, on Sundays, Christine might fall into a line of 
reflection that was unwelcome, but she shook herself out of 
it. Christine was vastly different from the young girl who 
had left Ivanhoe palpitantly eager to taste of life and con- 
fident of the goodness of the world. As the weeks passed, she 
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grew to feel that the quiet of Ivanhoe was perhaps more to 
be desired than the color and the life she had craved so 
strongly at one time. 

How much Selden had to do with this she did not ask 
herself. The growth of intimacy between two people is an 
intangible thing. Scarcely ever can one put a finger on a 
definite spot and say: ‘This is the starting-point.’ 

Christine could not have done it and yet it began. Cer- © 
tainly it was not Selden’s doings, but no man and woman, 
however great the issue between them, can be thrown in 
constant contact for months and no spark develop. It was 
so with Christine. Not that she was conscious of it. It was 
manifested chiefly in a growing respect for Selden — not as 
a man, perhaps, but as an executive. 

As his secretary she was perforce in his confidence 
on many matters. She knew of his reports to the Central 
Office of the Continental Corporation in Pittsburgh and the 
reports he received from the various field offices of the 
corporation. She came to understand how he governed the 
camp: she saw him in action. Sometimes, sitting at her 
desk apparently oblivious of the semi-court that was going 
on before the superintendent, she shivered at his ruthless- 
ness and sometimes shuddered away from his hardness. 

She could not accuse him of injustice, but she could not 
understand his lack of sympathy; his unfeeling coldness 
toward the men with whom he dealt. Apparently they were 
not regarded as human beings; merely automata to serve 
the purpose of bringing coal to the surface. 

Christine learned, too, by observation. Hall, the cashier, 
appeared one morning before Selden with a handful of 
papers. . 

‘Trouble here, sir,’ he ea 

Selden turned alertly. ‘What is it?? 

Hall spread the papers before Selden. ‘These are Enoch 
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Simon’s commissary checks and they are twenty dollars out 
of balance. He hasn’t traded them in at the commissary.’ 

Selden picked up one of the cards. It was a square piece 
of cardboard with perforated coupons marked ‘5c,’ ‘toc,’ 
and ‘25c.’ In the center of the card was a serial number and 
on each of the coupons. The check, issued to miners against 
pay-day on the first of every month, was signed by Selden 
as superintendent. On the card was the miner’s name, 
“Enoch Simon,’ written in by the cashier when issued. 
These commissary checks are the currency of the mining 
camp. Selden shuffled the cards and the coupons, which had 
been assorted after being returned from the commissary. 
He frowned. ‘Get Simon up here,’ he ordered. 

Simon was boss chainer and a telephone message to the 
_foreman’s office underground brought him riding a trip to 
the surface. Selden asked questions while the cashier stood 
by. Christine listened from her place at her desk. 

Simon was a tall, thin individual with shifty eyes. His 
face was smeared and his carbide lamp still burned in his 
cap. Beside it was stuck the long metal skewer carried by all 
chainers for making contact on the signal wires to the engine 
house. He was patently uneasy at the summons by Selden. 

“Where are the remainder of your commissary checks?’ 
the superintendent demanded. 3 

Simon shifted and looked around in distress. ‘I ain’t 
spent ’em yet, sir,’ he said. 

‘That isn’t true.’ The superintendent spoke brusquely. 
‘Look here. Here’s a check issued to you on the twenty- 
eighth and you’ve spent it at the commissary and the 
coupons have come back. The missing checks were issued 
on the fourteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth. That shows 
on the pay-sheets. What did you do with them?’ 

Simon hesitated. ‘I — I had to have some money and — 
and —’ 
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‘And you sold them?’ Selden questioned. 

“Y-y-es, sir.’ | 

Selden considered him coldly. ‘Who to?’ he demanded. 

‘One of my buddies.’ 

Selden’s eyes bored into the man before him. ‘There’s no 
use in lying to me. Who got those checks?’ 


Simon ceased to equivocate. ‘Mr. — Mr. Mann down to 


the depot,’ he stammered. 

‘What did he give you?’ 

‘Eighty cents.’ 

‘So you got sixteen dollars for twenty dollars’ worth of 
checks. Didn’t you know that was against the rules? Look 
here.’ Selden’s lean forefinger rested on the warning in red 
printed on every check: ‘Not transferable.’ 

Simon shifted unhappily. ‘Y-e-es, sir. But I needed 
money powerful bad.’ 

‘Right after pay-day? You’ve been gambling. You know 
the penalty.’ | 

Simon’s throat worked convulsively. “You ain’t gonna 
fire me, Mr. Selden?’ 

Selden did not answer, but turned to Hall. ‘Send word to 
the commissary not to accept these checks when they are 
presented. You've got the numbers. And don’t let the 
office cash them for any one but Simon. I won’t have check- 
scalping started in this camp. And I'll speak to Mann.’ 
Then he looked at Simon. ‘This will cost you a ten-day 
lay-off. The next time you do this, come and get your time. 
Get out.’ 

Glad to escape so lightly, Simon left and Selden turned 
back to his desk. Christine would have liked to question 
him, but she refrained. Perhaps he would tell her in time. 
_ This was only one of the many cases that came to his 
desk. Selden listened without comment, asked a few in- 
cisive questions, and rendered his judgment instantly and 
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from it there was no appeal. Ivanhoe had long since learned 
that and no longer even attempted it. 

Christine would have liked to question him, but she did 
not dare. The austerity of his gray eyes, the coldness of his 
tones warned her, and she forbore to comment. She had 
tried it once, but Selden’s level voice and his cold stare was 
sufficient rebuke. She did not venture again. 

‘There must be a head to all operations,’ Selden had said. 
‘Otherwise there will be chaos. I am the head here and my 
decision is final. There are no explanations.’ 

After that she did not comment no matter what his de- 
cision. But still there gradually developed in her an ad- 
miration for his understanding of people. Often when she 
had blamed him for severity, she found his judgment vin- 
dicated by later events. 

Christine was expanding rapidly in knowledge and phi- 
losophy. She absorbed from Selden some of his own powers 
of observation and she tempered hers with a tolerance that 
was not in him. Christine lived and learned and grew, 
ageing in experience vicariously observed and gathering 
wisdom and courage. 

At home she found herself treated with unwonted respect. 
She was paying her way now. Her salary when she started 
had been only ten dollars a week, but as regularly as she 
progressed in knowledge, the contents of her monthly pay 
envelope increased. Now she was earning three times that, 
and she did not doubt that other increases were to follow. 

The money was grateful. She contributed her share to the 
family expenses; not that it was necessary, but because it 
gave her a greater feeling of security and independence. Her 
father and mother were no warmer to her; they showed no 

‘more understanding; but there were no more attempts at 
bullying. At first this had puzzled her. She had expected 
protest, abuse, even an ultimatum, and when her father 
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dourly accepted her status she wondered. It was weeks 
before she divined that for this, too, she was obligated to 
Selden. 

She appreciated now what weight a word from Selden 
carried with any employee in the camp and she divined that 
he had spoken plainly to her father. It was an added obliga- 
tion, but the fact did not weigh with her. She was as deter- 
mined as ever to require of him the price of her freedom. 

As she gained a new insight into Selden’s character and 
found him not quite what the camp pictured, which she had 
once accepted as the true measure of the man, she resolutely 
smothered any kindlier feeling toward him. He owed it to 
her for the past and she had warned him of the future. Let 
him collect if he could. ...She nursed her resentment. 

But in spite of her brave words to herself, she could not 
feel the same toward Selden as she had when she began the 
rigid training under him. She came to appreciate the reasons — 
for his sometimes hardness; not that Selden ever explained; 
he did not. But Christine was intelligent and she deduced 
conclusions from the obvious. She was not blind and she did 
not allow her judgment to be swayed by her prejudice. 

But all Christine’s respect and admiration was for the 
executive and none for the man. Personally he. . . Christine 
could not forget the night in the Lodge and the humiliation 
kept her anger keen. | 

As Christine gained in efficiency, her duties weighed — 
less and less heavily and she found leisure sometimes for 
thought. She still studied; she still added to her dictionary ~ 
of mining terms translated into phonetic characters; but 
now she did not have that breathless feeling that every 
moment must be crammed full. 

Such a moment of leisure came one spring morning after 
she had been with Selden almost a year. She had so fallen 
into her routine that she scarcely thought of a possible 
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change now. She was almost contented but for her loneli- 
ness. She still craved people. She was very much alone. 
She had not shaken off her inability to mingle with the camp 
people and she walked in virtual isolation. It was of her 
own choice now, for the camp would have been eager to gain 
the ear of the person who had the superintendent’s ear, but 
Christine rejected all advances. 

She gazed out the window of her office, lost in dreamy 
contemplation of the hills just beginning to leaf into green. 
Behind her, Selden came in unobserved. He glanced at her 
keenly, and then sat down at his desk with his eyes still 
fixed on her. Feeling the weight of his gaze at last, she 
turned. ‘ . 

‘The outside calling?’ he asked. 

He had read her thoughts and she nodded. 

Selden threw himself back in his chair and lifted one foot 
to his desk. It was a characteristic attitude. ‘Suppose we 
grow personal,’ he suggested. 

‘Very well,’ she assented. 

He made his announcement calmly. ‘You’re finished. 
You’re independent. You’ve got all I can give you.’ 

‘You mean I can stand on my own feet?’ 

He nodded. ‘You’re ready to walk. You can hold your 
own in any mine office or anywhere else. There’s no reason 
why you should remain in Ivanhoe longer than you wish.’ 

Christine looked down and began marking tiny circles on 
her pad. Selden was watching her closely. 

She spoke slowly. ‘You mean that it is time for us to face 
the issue between us?’ 

‘No, that wasn’t what I meant, but you can take it at 
that if you like.’ 

‘I believe I prefer it that way. It is time for you to put 
in your bill for services rendered. I believe we agreed on that 
when I reached this stage.’ 
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‘There is no bill,’ he said quietly. ‘I left that to your 
sense of fair play. 

Christine shook her head. ‘I’m afraid that won’t do. My 
sense of fair play has been dwarfed by what has been done 
to me. I warned you of that.’ 

‘I know and I didn’t accept it, so you need feel no ‘Te- 
straint.’ 

‘I’m afraid I do — in the office. The habits of months 
are not to be shaken off lightly. I — I rather dislike to dis- 
cuss it here.’ 

‘Where, then?’ | 

Christine was more daring now than she had been; it was 
a fruit of her independence. She made her suggestion coolly. 
‘Suppose I come over to the Lodge — not to-night, but to- 
morrow night. I can get away or certainly I can the third 
night. Then we can settle it definitely.’ 

‘As you like,’ agreed Selden. 

He failed to see the gleam in her eyes or mark the anes 
ing of her lips. She was Rater herself already for what 
she planned todo. - 
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CHAPTER VI 


DISASTER struck at Ivanhoe without warning. One moment 
the camp was buzzing contentedly to itself under the clear 
April sky; the next, its heart contracted with fear, it was 
concentrating its hopes and thoughts and efforts on the tip- 
ple where already the cries for help were going up. 

Ivanhoe never exactly understood how it happened and 
the explosion came to be the subject of fierce controversy in 
the cabins and on the commissary steps. But that was years 
afterward when time had tempered the grief that touched 
virtually every house in the village. 

Of course, the camp gathered the bare details of what 
occurred; that was public property, made so at the inquest 
held by Coroner Stirling at the executive building. But the 
real point at issue was never solved and never will be. 

Ivanhoe held Selden responsible, and the hatred of the 
cold-blooded superintendent, smothered for the years of his 
power, burst all restraint when men who had been in the 
engine house told their story. They did not pause to think 
that in the excitement of the after events they might have 
been mistaken; they told it as a fact and Ivanhoe held 
Selden responsible for the long rows of sheeted forms that 
lay quietly in the temporary morgue after the ghastly busi- 
ness of rescue was over. 

That was why, after the explosion and the first mad 
excitement had passed, Selden found always at his side 
three men—armed with rifles; hard-faced men brought 
from Alabama by Mallory Kent, chief of the safety depart- 
ment of the Continental. He had hurried from his office at 
the field headquarters in Birmingham as soon as news of the 
disaster reached him by telephone. 
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The Continental Coal Mining Corporation backed its 


superintendent; justified his actions. It did this for no 
reason of consideration for Selden; it was a business pro- 
position for the company. To admit that its responsible 
executive had erred would have meant money; heavy ver- 
dicts in the damage suits that were inevitably to follow the 
explosion. So quite dispassionately it upheld Selden without 
troubling greatly to inquire if he were right. 


Hence the armed men who walked at Selden’s back as the - 


superintendent went about the business of clearing the mine 
of wreckage, restoring the fan, rebuilding track, repairing 
the pumps, and once more beginning production. Without 
these rifles Selden’s life would not have been worth an 
hour’s time, but if he knew it he gave no sign. His face was 
impassive. 

At night an armed sentry paced in front of the Lodge 
where Selden sat sleepless, his mind going in an endless 
round; his philosophy of a sudden forgotten; his detach- 
ment and his poise stripped from him. Staring before 
him with blank eyes, his spirit was filled with remorseful 
memories. But this was for the seclusion of the Lodge. In 
Ivanhoe, in his office, he moved much as he had always 
done. 

If he saw the black looks in his direction, he ignored 
them. The whispered threats, promises of vengeance 
muttered as he passed, he affected not to hear; his voice was 
still incisive, and for all its hatred Ivanhoe obeyed him — 


that is, the Ivanhoe that was left. The silent men with the 


significant rifles made sure of that. 

Selden would even have attended the mass funeral for the 
explosion victims, but Kent would not hear of it. 

‘Better not, Jerry,’ Kent said firmly. ‘You know how 
they feel about you and this thing. We’ve kept it under 
control so far, but there’s no use aggravating it. We might 
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be able to handle the men — but there’s the women. If 
they started getting hysterical, there’s no telling what might 
happen. We're not prepared to meet a mob and we might 
not be able to save you.’ 

‘I’m not afraid,’ said Selden quietly. 

Kent, who was forty and looked thirty, well-groomed, 
neatly tailored, and with tawny eyes, laid a kindly hand on 
Selden’s arm. 

‘I know how you feel, Jerry. You want to face them, but 
it just can’t be done. If they got started, they’d tear you in 
pieces. I can’t take a chance on another explosion that 
would be worse for you than — than this.’ 

Selden shrugged listless shoulders. ‘Very well,’ he as- 
sented. ‘I thought my place was there and I wanted to show 
them I wasn’t hiding.’ 

‘We know you are not hiding. They will feel differently 
after their emotion has spent itself and then you can take 
hold again. But right now I would be careful. Some of 
these people who’ve lost relatives might — might lose their 
heads, and then it would be too late for you.’ 

That was why Selden did not attend the funeral services 
on the baseball diamond where the coffins were laid out in 
orderly rows, covered with such meager flowers as the hill- 
sides yielded. His absence was marked by many eyes, and a 
mutter ran through the crowd, passed from lip to lip and 
remembered against the superintendent even as the caskets 
were being lowered into the graves on the hillside. 

After the funeral, Ivanhoe turned its thoughts from its 
dead. Mourning was done in secret and the camp prepared 
to resume its accustomed tasks. It was not dismayed by the 
memory of what had happened; it did not forget, but it dis- 
missed the future with the miner’s grim fatalism. 

Grieving less, it hated Selden more, and this hatred was 
not diminished by his emotionless recital of events on the 
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tipple in that breath-taking moment when helpless men saw 
death launched on their fellows below. 

Selden told his story at the inquest held on the porch of 
the executive building; told it in a colorless voice without 
attempting to diminish or change his actions by jot or tittle. 
That recital Ivanhoe put down to effrontery: to indifference. 
Behind it, though, was a far different emotion. 

Selden came up to the inquest with his guards still around 
him. Silent miners watched him as he made his way slowly 
to the witness chair. Selden glanced around him before he 
took his seat; nodded to Nicholson, the general superintend- 
ent from Birmingham; identified Coroner Stirling; gazed 
fora moment at Mallory Kent’s sympathetic eyes, and then 
sat down. As he did so, his eyes flickered in surprise at the 
figure of the stenographer — here to make a record for the 
State and for the company. 

It was Christine Bennett, dressed quietly in black in sym- 
pathy with the universal mourning in the camp. Her face 
was pale and subconsciously Selden wondered. He had seen 
little of her since the explosion. She had not been at the 
office and he had heard of her vaguely as leading the relief 
work. The strain had told on her, but she seemed quite 
competent as she sat before the small table, pencil poised 
above her notebook waiting for the questioning to begin. 

She looked directly at Selden, but gave no sign of recog- 
nition. He wondered if she blamed him too. 

Selden looked expectantly at the coroner, who whispered 
a moment with two men who sat behind him. One of them, 
his seamed face surmounted by a thatch of grizzled hair, 
Selden knew for Champion, the chief State mine inspector. 
The other, a short squat figure, was Henry Cherry from the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. 

Mentally the superintendent squared himself; this was to 
be an ordeal, but it was one of the gates through which he 
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must pass. Inwardly he quivered as he waited for the first 
question. The weight of the hostile gaze of the miners 
surrounding the porch beat on him and he was not impervi- 
ous. But he bitted his restless nerves and sat unstirring 
while the officials whispered. 

Christine eyed him furtively in speculative interest. Her 
thoughts were of herself. It was her first moment of re- 
flection since the morning she had hurried from the office to 
take up her part in the work of rescue and healing. Would 
this make her escape from Selden easier? He had not again 
spoken of the day of reckoning, but he would when the camp 
was once more normal. She saw without understanding the 
haggard lines in his face. It did not occur to her that he was 
blaming himself for what had happened. She thought she 
knew him too well for that. 

The preliminaries were soon over under Stirling’s blunt 
questions. Selden told who he was, his technical experience, 
his length of service with the Continental, his qualifications 
and degrees. 

“You were on the tipple the day of this explosion?’ 
Stirling asked at last. 

The watching men stirred: this was what they had come 
to hear and they pressed closer. 

‘Yes,’ answered Selden. 

“Was that usual?’ 2 

‘No. Ordinarily I leave the tipple to the mine foreman to 
manage.’ 

‘What were you doing at the tipple?’ 

“The tophouse crew had trouble with the rotary dump 
and I went to see what was delaying them.’ 

‘By rotary dump you mean the mechanism that empties 
the cars when they come from the mine?’ | 

“Yes, sir. This dump is rather a new type. The trip is 
run out on it, dogs grip the wheels of the cars, and the track 
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is then reversed and the cars turned upside down so that the 
coal goes into the conveyer below. The advantage of this 
is that the trip does not have to be man-handled.’ 

‘You say the crew was having trouble. What was the na- 
ture of it? Don’t be technical, as I’m not a mining expert.’ 

‘They had been unable to release the dogs on the last car 
of the trip and could not lower the empties into the mine 
again.’ 

‘This is a slope mine?’ 

‘Yes, sir, with the tipple tracks at a pitch of Cae 
degrees.’ 

‘Go on and tell what happened.’ 

‘I told them to cut the cars loose from the hoisting cable 
so that they could work at them better. Then I worked at 
the lever controlling the dogs, but it stuck. I told Grady 
Hazlitt to put a piece of iron on the track in front of the trip 
and to disconnect the lever.’ 

The grizzled chief inspector interposed with a question. 
‘One moment. That is a very material point. You ordered 
the cars cut loose from the cable and you say you ordered 
Hazlitt to put a piece of rail in front of the trip. Can you 
prove that?’ 

‘No,’ answered Selden colorlessly. ‘Hazlitt was killed i in 
the rush of flame that followed the explosion.’ 

‘So that you have only your own word to show that you 
took such an elementary precaution to prevent the trip 
from running back into the mine as it actually did do?’ 

ress | | 

‘And are you sure that Hazlitt placed this iron so that it 
would block the cars?’ 

Selden hesitated before he answered. He had asked him- 
self the same question many times. 

‘I couldn’t swear that he did,’ he said at last. His voice 
shook faintly, but it was the only sign of strain. 
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\ The chief inspector was insistent. ‘Think hard. I'd likea 
definite answer to that question. You told the man to put 
the iron so that it would block the cars, but can you swear 
that he put it there?’ 

Selden shook his head reluctantly. ‘I —I can’t. I guess I 
was kind of irritated because the dog wouldn’t let go of the 
wheels. I — I never looked.’ 

Coroner Stirling looked at the inspector, who nodded to 
the county official to proceed with his examination. ‘Then 
what happened?’ 

- Selden’s lips were dry and he passed his tongue over them 
before he answered. Suddenly he saw that Christine was 
looking at him fixedly as if waiting for his answer. It dis- 
turbed him. The faces that ringed the group on the porch 
had drawn closer. The men were hanging on his words. 

Selden mopped his brow that was suddenly damp. He 
would be glad when this was over. He was striving to be ~ 
honest with himself and with the men as well. He knew 
they expected him to lie. The weight of his responsibility 
pressed on him. He closed his eyes for a moment, but 
opened them quickly. They saw again the long rows of 
bodies under the sheets. He blinked as he gazed about 
unseeingly. Mallory Kent rose and handed him a glass of 
water. 

‘Take your time,’ he said kindly. ‘This is hard for you.’ 

Selden drank gratefully and then spoke steadily enough. 
‘T’ll tell it as clearly as I can. It all happened so suddenly 
that it is rather confused in my mind. Right after I told 
Hazlitt to chock the wheels with a length of railroad iron, 
the dogs suddenly let go and the trip started rolling back 
into the mine. Before we could do anything, it was gone — 
all ten cars.’ 

The watching miners stirred again. Their suspicions were 
verified and their hatred hardened. Without seeing, Selden 
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felt their gaze, lowering, baleful, accusing. It did not ease 
his spirit. 

‘What happened then?’ prompted the coroner. 

Selden glanced at him before he answered. The super- 
intendent’s tongue was a little thick. ‘It seemed hardly an 
instant until there was a rush of fire from the mouth of the 
slope. It blew us all off the tipple. It — it put the fan out 
of commission.’ 

“Were you injured?’ 

Selden smiled mirthlessly. ‘Nothing to speak of. 
Burned a little. The others were more — fortunate.’ 

He added the last under his breath. The coroner was 
speaking again. 

‘You were able to direct the rescue work?’ 

Selden nodded. ‘Yes. I kept things going until help 
came. The electricity was short-circuited and all our dyna- 
mos went down. Some of the motors burned up, but I got 
the fan going with a gasoline: engine. That took five 
minutes.’ His head dropped a little. ‘The black damp had 
too big a start for me. I couldn’t pull it out with the fan.’ 

‘Did you go into the mine?’ 

‘Yes, after helmets came. You couldn’t penetrate it be- 
fore that.’ 

‘In your opinion what caused the explosion?’ 

Selden answered promptly. ‘The runaway trip kicked up 
a lot of dust in the main heading. When the trip left the 
track twenty-four hundred feet down, it knocked down a 
high-tension feed wire and the sparks set off the dust. The 
dust created the damp and that is what killed the men.’ 

‘So that if the trip had not run wild, the explosion would 
not have occurred?’ 

Selden did not hesitate, although he was indicting him- 
self. ‘Certainly not,’ he said steadily. | 

The watching miners drew a long breath. Selden was 
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callous enough about it! Kill a hundred men and sit there 
as cool as he was and tell about it! Dark faces grew darker; 
muscles tensed and throats closed at the thought of the 
fresh graves in the cemetery across Willow Creek. 

Selden gazed steadily before him. The officials conferred 
for a moment and the superintendent was excused. There 
were other witnesses: men from the interior of the mine who 
had by one shift or another survived the damp. They could 
tell little. There had been a sudden sucking in the air as 
if a giant bottle had suddenly been uncorked, then the jar 
of the explosion. They knew nothing of the cause of the 
blast. 

Of the crew that had been working at the tipple with 
Selden, none had survived. It was his word alone, and even 
he was not certain that the disaster was not caused by 
negligence. 

Presently the inquest was over and Kent spoke to Chris- 
tine, whose flying pencil had kept pace with the witnesses’ 
testimony. 

‘We'll want a transcript at the earliest moment possible. 
How soon will you have it ready?’ 

Christine estimated her notes. ‘I can have it for you the 
first thing in the morning,’ she promised, and Kent’s brows 
went up. 

“Fast work — if you can do it,’ he commented. ‘It would 
help us a lot.’ 

Christine went inside and presently the clatter of her 
machine came through the window. The crowd about the 
executive office slowly dispersed. 

The men did not doubt what the verdict would be. They 
sneered when they saw the general superintendent draw 
Coroner Stirling inside with Mallory Kent and the chief 
mine inspector at his heels. The Continental had ways of 
protecting itself. 
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Nor were their expectations groundless. Coroner Stirling 
made a show of delay the next morning when the group 
again assembled in Selden’s office. He riffled through the 
transcript of testimony and then spoke to Inspector Cham- 
pion. 

‘Guess we’d better make it unavoidable accident, hadn’t 
we?’ he suggested. 

‘Without criminality,’ added Champion, closing his 
mouth firmly. ‘The superintendent testifies that he took all 
reasonable precautions and it was unavoidable. There is no 
evidence to the contrary.’ 

The coroner wrote busily while Kent and Nicholson read 
critically over his shoulder. Selden was gazing uninterest- 
edly out the window. He did not appear to hear the words 
that exonerated him officially from all blame for the disaster. 

He followed the others without noticing that Mallory 
Kent remained behind with Christine’s transcript in his 
hand. Christine sat at her desk and the safety chief walked 
over to her. 

‘This is pretty work,’ he said, indicating the papers in his 
hand. 

‘Thank you,’ said Christine composedly. 

‘Mighty pretty work,’ Kent commented again as he 
looked over the sheets. ‘You’re a surprising stenographer 
to find in a place like this.’ | 

‘I have made a specialty of it,’ she smiled. 

‘Mine stenography?’ 

She nodded. 

Kent was thoughtful. ‘You’re too good to stay here. 
They’d fall on your neck in the field headquarters. That’s 
where this sort of knowledge is most valuable.’ Christine 
did not answer and Kent looked at her. ‘How would you 
like to work in Birmingham? We have a big office there and 
you have a big chance. We do all the engineering, shipping, 
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buying, and actual operating details there. The Central 
Office in Pittsburgh handles only the financial end. The 
real thing is in Birmingham. Your opportunity would be 
limited only by your ability.’ 

Christine shook her head. ‘I’m afraid I can’t leave Ivan- 
hoe just at present. My people are here and I — they —’ 
She stumbled because she was not giving him the real 
reason, which was Selden. She would not run away. 

‘I understand,’ said Kent, who didn’t; ‘but, if you should 
ever want to come, I’m sure there will be a place for you.’ 

‘Is that a promise?’ 

“Yes. A definite one and redeemable at any time.’ 

‘Thank you, I shall remind you of it if I come,’ said 
Christine evenly. 

She would not run away, but Kent’s words opened a new 


prospect. 


CHAPTER VII 


CHRISTINE went to gloat: frankly to savor what she thought 
she would find — recalling another visit to the Lodge when 
the advantage did not lie with her. Then she had been help- 
less; forced to accept any terms offered and dissemble 
whether she was glad or sorry. Now she was independent. 
Selden had told her so the day before the explosion. Kent 
had confirmed it with his promise of a place in the Birming- 
ham office. She could meet Selden now with full confidence 
in her ability to care for herself. 

She went to the Lodge calculatingly. It was to be her 
declaration of freedom: her escape from the authority of a | 
man who had ruled her life against her will and contrary 
to her desires. Never again would she be a pawn to be 
moved as he chose. : 

She wanted him to know that he had been the instrument 
of her deliverance from his own hands. That was what she 
had come to tell him and she wanted him to regret it. That 
concession she made to the memory of the inexpressible 
dreariness of her return to Ivanhoe. 

The months she had spent with him had brought respect 
for Selden, but it had not softened her bitterness against 
the man himself. She hoped he would protest when she told 
him what she planned to do. She would be glad to show him © 
that she no longer stood in awe of his wrath. He might rule 
Ivanhoe, but he could no longer rule her. 

' He had been wrong in his estimate of her; he had over- 
rated her pliability. When he knew that, it would hurt his 
pride. The thought pleased her. 

Christine had not seen Selden since the inquest. She had 
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waited for him at the office, looking up at every quick foot- 
step, but days had passed and he had not come. 

The camp knew of his absence, too, and wondered and 
-gossiped. The camp said he v was afraid, but en did 
not believe that. 

This afternoon she had heard the news that set He camp 
gasping. Selden had resigned! 

“Yes, quit cold to Mr. Nicholson,’ Barfield told her when 
she asked if it was true. Barfield was assistant superintend- 
ent and directed affairs in Selden’s absence. ‘Seems he sent 
in his resignation when the Old Man was here and they 
wouldn’t take it. Selden told ’em he was through. Wouldn’t 
even tell them where he was going or what he was going to 
do. The Old Man told me to carry on until they got Selden 
straightened out or until they could send another superin- 
tendent.’ 

That was all the camp knew, Christine found. Selden had 
quit. ‘Running away,’ the camp said contemptuously. 
“Well, I guess he’s wise at that. He knows how we feel.’ 

That was what the camp thought, but Christine dis- 
missed it with a shrug. Selden was not afraid — at least not 
of the camp or what it thought or might do. The source of 
his actions lay deeper than that. 

Then Christine got the real news that brought her here to 
the Lodge door late at night. Selden was leaving Ivanhoe! 
Barfield had told her casually, lost in his pleasure at his own 
promotion. He was to be the new superintendent. 

‘Heard it from the Old Man this morning,’ the big as- 
sistant said. ‘Hard luck for Selden, but good luck for me. 
They say he’s going away in the morning. Sent word to me 
that he would not see any one and that all I needed to know 
was up here in the files.’ 

Then enlightenment came to Christine. She was the 
source of Selden’s actions. He had told her the day before 
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the explosion that the time for reckoning had come. Un- 
consciously Christine twisted facts: her long bitterness 
against Selden prevented fairness. She summed up the 
evidence and berated herself for stupidity in not under- 
standing sooner. 

Selden’s actions could be construed in but one way. The 
very day before the explosion Selden had told her to be 
prepared.. Then had come the disaster, forcing a delay, but 
now he was making ready. He was planning to leave Ivan- 
hoe. Perhaps he would welcome it. The explosion must 
have spurred his desire to go and then perhaps he was rest- 
less. He had been here six years. 

Selden would leave Ivanhoe. And he would call on her to 
accompany him. That was to be his payment! Of that 
Christine convinced herself. He was very sure of her. He 
had not even thought it necessary to acquaint her with his 
plans. Christine smiled quietly to herself and waited at 
home for the summons she felt sure would come. 

She waited in vain, her impatience increasing. She 
wanted to see him and flaunt her independence. When she 
could wait no longer, she told her mother that she had work 
to do at the office and left the house. 

She walked through the camp and over the hill to the 
Lodge, her step springy, confident, almost jaunty. She was 
bursting with confidence and filled with the importance of 
her own independence. 

She did not hesitate at the Lodge gate. The long building 
was brilliantly lighted, but the curtains were drawn and her 
eyes could not pierce the opaque squares of the windows. As 
she laid her hand on the gate, a dim figure rose out of the 
darkness. In the half-light she saw a rifle. She halted with 
outstretched hand at the gruff command: 

‘Get back there. You can’t come in here.’ a 

‘I want to see Mr. Selden.’ She recognized the guards who 
had never left Selden since the disaster. 
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The man shifted his rifle into the crook of his arm and 
advanced to the gate, a little startled by a woman’s voice. 
He peered through the darkness at her. 

“Nobody can come in this gate after dark,’ the man re- 
peated doggedly. ‘It’s agin’ orders.’ 

Christine shook the gate impatiently. ‘Nonsense! I am 
Mr. Selden’s secretary and I must see him. It is important.’ 

“My orders —’ the man began dubiously when Christine 
opened the gate and walked past him. 

‘This is important, I tell you,’ she said over her shoulder 
as she quickened her pace. ‘I haven’t time to argue.’ 

The guard watched her irresolutely, but made no move 
to stop her as she ascended the steps and knocked at the 
door. Uncle Judge opened it and to him Christine repeated 
her demand for Selden The black shook his head and rolled 
his eyes in refusal. 

‘Tell Mr. Selden that Mrs. Bennett must see him to- 
night,’ she commanded. ‘It is impossible to wait until 
morning.’ 

The negro closed the door carefully and she heard the 
key turn in the lock. He did not invite her inside and 
Christine listened to the shuffle of his retreating footsteps. 
It was very dark outside and she was beginning to be a 
little chilled by the stillness. The crickets were singing in 
the woods. The night air was damp and she shivered. He 
would not refuse to see her. Of that she was certain, and so 
it proved when Uncle Judge’s footsteps again approached. 

He swung open the door invitingly and bowed her in, his 
mouth open and his face working in a grimace of welcome. 
Christine stepped inside and again Uncle Judge closed the 
door and locked it carefully before preceding her down a 
long hall to a door from which light streamed. 

Christine entered to find Selden seated behind a desk 
littered with papers which he stirred fretfully as she ap- 
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peared. She had not seen him since the day of the inquest 
and she paused in involuntary astonishment at the sight of 
his face. It was lined and drawn. Selden looked up at her 
with tired eyes and rose. 

‘I could hardly believe it when Uncle Judge told me it was 
you,’ he said slowly. 


Christine asked an irrelevant question. ‘How could he © 


tell you when he cannot talk?’ 

Selden gestured indifferently. ‘There are ways of com- 
munication between us,’ he said and fell silent. He did not 
ask her to sit down and Christine did not take a chair. She 
stood in the floor and waited. 

Selden seemed of no mind to speak and she did not break 
the silence. She scanned his face closely. Beside the desk 


was a waste-basket that already overflowed with scattered 


scraps of paper. 

There was an air about the superintendent that puzzled 
her. Always he had been incisive, dominant, poised, force- 
ful, self-contained. Now Christine thought him listless. 
His voice, too, was different. It was flat, nearly a monotone, 
without the confident inflection so characteristic of him. 

Selden was poised, but it was a poise of aloofness or in- 


difference, she thought, as she marked the tired lines about 


his eyes. He must have been thinking long. Selden was not 
giving heed to her, but had fallen into a study, his eyes un- 
seeing on the papers in his hand. Christine continued her 


scrutiny. What had happened? This was not the man she 


had expected to find. 

At last Selden looked wp with a weary smile. ‘Wondering, 
aren’t you?’ he said quietly. ‘I don’t blame you. I’m a bit 
dazed myself.’ 

Christine moved a step nearer. ‘I came here to tell you —’ 
she began, but Selden waved a hand toward a chair. 


‘It doesn’t matter why you came,’ he said, his voice — 
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curiously softened. ‘You are here. That’s enough for the 
moment. You are wondering, aren’t you?’ 

‘About you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Christine spread her hands. ‘Naturally I am surprised. 
I did not think leaving Ivanhoe would mean so much to you 
since it is quite evidently what you have planned.’ 

Selden’s face was faintly astonished. ‘I plan this? Oh, 
no!’ 

_ Christine was perplexed. ‘But this has been your object. 
You’ve moved every piece to get here. Why should it affect 
you like this?’ 

Selden looked at her incredulously. ‘I do not understand 
you. I planned this! You cannot realize what you say.’ 
Christine again was struck by his voice. It was regretful; as 
if he spoke of something irrevocable that he would have 
changed, but could not. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she said. 

Selden lifted one brow in faint irony. ‘I don’t understand 
myself,’ he confessed. ‘I know what has happened, but I 
do not know why it should happen. I am a stranger to my- 
self. I feel —I feel—’ He shook himself. ‘Oh, well, it 
doesn’t matter how I feel.’ 

Again he fell silent staring at the papers before him. He 
seemed to have forgotten her in some line of thought to 
which she was remote. Once he raised a moment as if listen- 
ing, but sank back when he heard nothing. Christine looked 
on wonderingly. Selden frowned and passed a hand across 
his face. When he spoke his voice had changed, flattened. 
He spoke quickly as if impatient to have done. 

‘Well, Mrs. Bennett, what is it you wish?’ 

‘I came when I heard you were leaving Ivanhoe to- 
morrow. I waited for a message, but none came.’ 

‘Yes?’ Selden’s face was.once more inquiring. 
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‘There is an issue between us that must be settled be- 
fore you leave Ivanhoe. Don’t go away with a wrong 
idea.’ 


Selden’s face was vacant. Apparently it was a new 


thought. Then understanding dawned. She saw his face 
change; Christine got the impression of a door closing. 
Selden spoke deliberately. 

‘You have not forgotten that?’ 

‘Is it likely I should?’ 

‘I had,’ said Selden musingly. 

Christine gave a wordless exclamation of incredulity. 
‘Forgotten! Then why all this?’ She pointed toward the 
littered table and the torn papers on the floor. 

‘I am leaving Ivanhoe to-morrow.’ 

‘I know that. And you expect me to go with you. Or did 
you plan to send for me after you have gotten established 
elsewhere? That was your plan wasn’t it? Your price for 
helping me.’ 

Selden turned toward her. His face settled into deepe 
lines. ‘Are you still remembering that?’ | 

‘Certainly. Aren’t you?’ 

‘N-o-o,’ Selden answered in slow dissent. ‘I —I have been 
occupied with more important matters. More important to 
me — that is.’ 

‘You are not deceiving me!’ Christine was scornful. 

‘Nor have I tried. What effect can my leaving have on 
you?’ 


‘I shall not go with you nor follow you. I did not want 


you to leave thinking that I would. So I am here.’ 
Selden’s face was blank for an instant. Again Christine 


saw the door close. His eyes grew bleak and then cleared ~ 


with indifference. His face was outlined in the harsh light 


and Christine saw the marks of some inward convulsion. 
She could not divine what. Certainly leaving Ivanhoe could 
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not mean so much to him. Selden put his hands together on- 
the desk before him and spoke deliberately. ; 

‘So you will not go with me.’ 

Christine’s reply was definite. ‘I will not.’ 

She could not understand Selden’s smile. ‘Why, might I 
ask?’ 

Christine attempted to lash herself to anger. ‘Because I 
am no longer helpless. I am independent.’ 

_ Selden’s voice was without irony. ‘Different times, 
different tones, I see.’ 

Christine calmed. ‘I expected you to think that and I 
don’t particularly care. What you say is true. Different 
times do bring different tones. People wouldn’t be human 
if they didn’t. When I came here that other night, I was 
desperate, helpless, at your mercy. Don’t forget that you 
made me so. I determined then that you should be the 
means of my deliverance and I was not too careful how I 
induced you to act. So I offered you a bargain and you were 
fool enough not to demand payment in advance.’ 

Selden was still mild. ‘And you repudiate the obligation, 
now that you are no longer... helpless?’ 

“Yes,’ said Christine briefly. ‘I, too, can leave Ivanhoe if 
I choose. Mr. Kent has offered me a place in Birmingham.’ 

Selden leaned forward and looked at her. He seemed to 
have lost his detached air, but there was still something 
about him that Christine did not understand. He seemed 
to be enjoying some gentle smile — whether at her expense 
or his own she could not determine. 

‘You will take this position?’ he asked. 

‘I have not decided. But I shall not go with you nor 
follow you if you plan to send for me. For the first time in 
my life I am free.’ 

‘Always you come back to that. You are bitter.’ 

‘Iam. But I am free.’ 
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“You find it good?’ 

‘Wonderful!’ 

‘Never lose it,’ he counselled suddenly, ‘It will be worse 
than if you had never known it.’ 

Again Christine was baffled by his manner. Selden looked 
at her appraisingly. 

‘You owe me nothing.’ 

It was not a question, but Christine so construed it and 
shook her head in sharp denial. 

‘Not that I recognize. The debt is from you to me.’ 

‘I dare say.’ Selden nibbled a pen-staff as he spoke. He 
looked at her again and Christine was not comfortable. 
‘This is your idea of fairness?’ 

‘I warned you I should not play fair.’ 

‘So you did and I said I did not expect it. Well, we shall 
not quarrel about that.’ He turned his head away a moment 
and then continued, his voice low, musing almost. ‘You 
were as much mistaken in me as I in you. You should have 
known better. I can dispose of your fears in few words. I 
remind you again that all this talk of bargaining was by 
you. I left the whole thing to you. I didn’t expect yous to 
understand then, but I thought you would later.’ 

‘I understood all right,’ Christine said. 

Selden smiled enigmatically. ‘No, you did not, but 
perhaps it is just as well. It would only be for a little 
while.’ 

‘I do not understand.’ Christine was genuinely be- 
wildered by his words and manner. 

“No?’ Selden smiled mirthlessly. ‘You don’t understand 
and I doubt if you ever will.’ Again he turned his head away 
as if reluctant to meet her eyes. ‘I wonder if you’d under- 
stand better if I gave you the key to the riddle. I doubt it.’ 
He hesitated. ‘I wish I could tell you before I go,’ he said 
wistfully. ‘But — but — well, it wouldn’t be —’ He broke 
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off and sat looking at her a moment. Then he reached up 
and took the shade from the light at his elbow so that her 
face and his own were flooded with the hard brilliance. 

Christine blinked in the sudden brightness, but looked 
steadily back at him. When he began to speak, his voice had 
a defensive ring, as if he were seeking to justify something to 
himself rather than to her. It was over and done with: in the 
past: put behind him and reopened now merely for the 
satisfaction of convincing himself. So she interpreted the 
cadences of his voice. 

‘I know you are bitter and I can’t blame you greatly,’ 
he said. ‘I have been presumptuous: any man who attempts 
to play Providence must be. I have been rash enough to do 
that. I’ll never try again. I was full of my own conceit and 
thought I knew much more than I did. I’ll ask you to be- 
lieve, though, that I always did what I thought best for my 
people. You see, I thought I knew so much better than they 
what was best for them. But when you go through the fire 
yourself, you get humbler. I find that, instead of knowing 
others, I don’t even know myself. I dare say you wonder 
why I tell you all this and I’ll explain. I presumed to play 
Providence in your life and I did it for a particular reason. 
I eee 

‘What reason?’ demanded Christine. ‘That has puzzled 
me.’ 

Selden looked at her consideringly and then shook his 
head. ‘It isn’t worth while telling you. You would not be | 
interested and you would not understand.’ Selden straight- 
ened and stretched his arms above his head. His voice was 
listless. ‘All that is behind me. It’s part of the consequences 
I must face. I was too sure of myself and I tripped. So I’m 
done and I’m getting out of the picture.’ 

Christine’s feelings were mixed. Curiosity: wonder: a 
reluctant sympathy for the man’s evident distress: a little 
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feeling of elation that she had asserted her independence 
and he had not questioned it: a vague dissatisfaction that he 
should have valued her so lightly. | 

She laughed shortly. ‘I seem to have flattered myself. 
If you are not leaving Ivanhoe on my account, why then?’ 

Selden was sunk in reflection. He answered absently. ‘To 
wait.’ 

‘To wait! You speak in riddles. To wait for what?’ 

Selden raised his head and his face came into the light. 
He did not speak, and Christine saw his features work in a 
convulsive spasm. His agony of mind showed unconcealed 
for a moment. Abruptly Christine ceased to think of her- 
self. The man was in mortal distress. Her own emotions 
were dwarfed beside what she saw in his eyes in that un- 
guarded instant. She touched his hand. 

‘Tell me what it is,’ she said gently. 

Selden spoke thickly. ‘The — the explosion.’ 

‘But that is over. What more has it to do with you?’ 

‘Everything. It broke me.’ 

Selden spoke simply. There was no pose in his manner — 
nothing melodramatic. He said it quietly as if it needed no 
explanation. 

Selden leaned his head on one hand. His voice was 
muffled. ‘I — I was responsible for it. You heard what was 
said at the inquest. But for me it would not have happened. 
If I had not gone to the tipple — But I went and I was angry 
and — and — those men died.’ He raised his head. ‘There 
is a penalty for that.’ 

‘But the coroner said —’ ; 

Selden gestured fiercely. ‘He doesn’t know anything and 
the company decided his verdict for him. It’s what I know, 
I know that I am responsible.’ He was almost gasping. 
‘I —I have thought it all out. It broke me.’ a 

‘And you are running away from it?’ Christine would — 
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have bitten back the ungracious words, but it was too late. 
She was angry at herself. 

Selden withdrew into himself. She thought his eyes were 
faintly reproachful. ‘You think that? No, I am not running 
away. Just going away to wait.’ \ 

“To wait! For what?’ 

‘The end. The other men were killed. I escaped. I 
should have gone with them. It was a mistake that I did 
not. The mine meant to get me. I know that.’ He spoke of 
the mine as if it were an intelligent entity. ‘It didn’t get me 
then, but it is only a matter of time. I shall be killed in a 
mine and I — I think I shall be glad. I shan’t have time to 
think then ...or remember. I shan’t try to dodge or get 
away. I —I hope I shall not wait long.’ 

Comprehension came to Christine and she was appalled. 
‘Oh, no! You are morbid!’ she cried. ‘You have thought 
about it too much. You must not —’ 

Selden looked at her and in his voice was the deep-rooted 
fatalism of the mine man. ‘I don’t think. I know.’ He 
spread his hands wide. ‘It’s just and I don’t complain!’ he 
cried, raising his voice. ‘I shall be ready when the time 
comes, but I shall not endanger others.’ 

‘That is why you resigned?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And it had nothing to do with me?’ 

Selden was silent: the door closed again: the fire died out 
of his eyes. He was gentle, regretful, but indifferent. He 
smiled faintly. 

‘If I have injured you,’ he said at last, ‘I ask your for- 
giveness. If I have helped you, I ask you to accept it. Take 
it as a gift from me, freely given because — because — I 
had been presumptuous.’ 

‘Must you leave Ivanhoe?’ 

Selden was quite practical. ‘Of course. I could not stay 
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here. When my time in the mine comes, as it will, I want to 
be alone. There is no need to take others when I join those 
men who died because of me.’ 

Christine’s anger was all evaporated. Her heart ached at 
the tragedy before her. Selden was being punished for his 
presumption with the lives of others. He had learned a 
larger wisdom at a terrible cost to himself. For this man in 
the desolation of his thoughts she had a profound sympathy. 
She ventured a question. 

‘Can I do anything to help?’ she asked in a small voice. 

Selden came around ‘the table and stood looking down on 
her. 

‘Yes. One thing: Go and enjoy your independence. It 
is yours by right and you are wise enough now to use it. 
And — and one other thing.’ He extended his hand diffi- 
dently. ‘I’d like to know that we part without malice. Can 
you?’ | 

Christine rose helplessly. He was going out of her life 
when she had just begun to know... She laid her hand in 
his. ‘Of course,’ she said. And then she attempted words of 
solace she did not believe. ‘ You will — will get your balance 
back. After you get away... Then...’ 


Still holding her hand, Selden looked down on her. His’ 


face was white, but he was absolute master of himself. 
‘Shall I?’ he said musingly. ‘I might. But somehow I 
know that I never shall. Good-bye and good luck to you.’ 
That was how she left him, standing under the light, his 
tall figure erect, his eyes looking after her as she followed 
Uncle Judge to the door. 





CHAPTER VIII 


CHRISTINE BENNETT’S self-possession was perfect when she 
followed her card into Mallory Kent’s office in the Miners & 
Mechanics Building in Birmingham. It was one of the 
things she had learned in the two years since leaving Ivan- 
hoe — poise. She had measured herself against men and was 
quietly confident of her ability to hold her own. 

Kent was sitting behind a glass-covered mahogany desk 
that blended perfectly with the simple furnishings of the 
spacious office. His figure was thrown into sharp relief 
against the windows behind him. She recognized the touch: 
the light would be on her own face when she took the chair 
before the desk. 

The Continental safety chief held her neatly engraved 
card in his fingers. ‘Christine Bennett, Accounting.’ It told 
him nothing. He did not recognize her. 

She did not greatly wonder, but she would have known 
him. Two years had changed him little. His big form, that 
would have been dapper in a smaller man, was perfectly 
groomed; dark hair framed his generous face and his tawny 
eyes with quizzical lines about them still had the trick of 
lighting up at some inward thought. So much she gathered 
in one swift glance. 

She was comfortably conscious of the trimness of her own 
attire. Her tailored suit was severely plain; russet boots 
peeped from under the rough business skirt and her black 
hat with a white bow gave her dark face a touch of jaunti- 
ness. Christine had chosen that costume with an eye to 
effect. 

Kent looked at her in polite inquiry. 
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‘You do not recognize me, I see,’ Christine smiled. . 
‘Should I?’ Kent countered quickly. | | 
‘I thought you would.’ 
The big man murmured commiseratingly. ‘The loss is | 
mine.’ . 

‘I am Christine Bennett.’ 

Kent was still at a loss, which was not usual with the 
Continental’s safety chief. ‘I—I am sorry, but that —’ 

‘Don’t you remember Ivanhoe, Mr. Kent? And the 
stenographer whose work you were good enough to like?’ 

Recollection stirred and Kent’s face brightened. ‘Oh, yes. 
And you are —’ 

‘I am the stenographer — Christine Bennett.’ 

‘But I should have known you. That was only two years 
ago.’ 

‘The surroundings have changed,’ said Christine tact- 
fully. 

‘Not only surroundings,’ Kent said with an appraising 
glance at her. 

Christine agreed with the look, understanding all that he 
wanted to say. ‘Yes, I suppose I have changed. Inde- 
pendence. Responsibility. Experience. They do make a 
difference.’ 

‘Of course,’ agreed Kent politely and waited. 

Christine wasted no words in stating her errand. ‘Mr, 
Kent, I have come to see you about Girard Selden.’ 4 

Watching the big man across the desk, she saw his tawny __ 
eyes light up. He leaned forward in quick interest. ig 

‘This is not what I expected. What do you know about 
Selden?’ 

“Not much yet — but I intend to find out. Have you 
heard from him since he left Ivanhoe?’ 

Kent shook his head. ‘No, we haven’t. I knew Selden 
as well as he let any one know him and I liked him. But I 
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don’t think I ever saw any one go to pieces as completely as 
he did after losing those men. I tried to argue him out of his 
insane idea of resigning. The Old Man offered to transfer 
him to some other camp, but he wouldn’t hear of it. We’ve 
never had a word from him since he left Ivanhoe.’ 

‘Neither have I, but I know where he is.’ 

“You do! Where?’ 

‘At Marengo.’ 

‘Here in Alabama! Under his own name?’ 

“Yes. Mr. Selden would never try to hide.’ Christine 
spoke defensively. 

‘That’s true,’ Kent admitted. ‘And Marengo is one of 
our operations. What is he doing?’ 

‘In the mine.’ 

‘But I thought —’ 

‘That he was through with mining? Oh, no, merely with 
responsibility for the lives of others. In fact he — he told 
me. But it isn’t necessary to go into that. He isa contractor 
at Marengo. That much I have discovered.’ | 

Kent was thoughtful. ‘Selden puzzled us all. We re- 
gretted losing him, but we could do nothing. He had lost 
his grip and when a man does that —’ Kent broke off with a 
little shrug. “You can’t help a man who won’t help himself.’ 

‘That’s what I came to ask, Mr. Kent. Would the Con- 
tinental help him now?’ 

‘Of course. Selden was one of our best superintendents 
and if he is at Marengo he is still in our employ. The Con- 
tinental looks after its men.’ 

‘That’s another question. How far will it go for them?’ 

Kent smiled to himself. The girl did not realize what she 
asked. ‘In the past it has gone very far,’ he assured her. 

‘And for Mr. Selden?’ 

‘Personally I would do anything I could for Selden. I 
_ know that the company feels very kindly toward him. It 
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did not blame him for Ivanhoe. We are confident he was 
not at fault and I know the Old Man was sorry to see him 
go.’ 

‘Would you like to have him back?’ 

Kent answered cautiously. ‘That calls for thought, Mrs. 
Bennett. There is no denying that the Ivanhoe affair broke 
Selden up badly, so completely that he threw up one of the 
best field jobs the company has. We must be practical, Mrs. 
Bennett. My experience has been that, when a man loses 
his grip on himself as badly as Selden, he seldom regains 
sufficient confidence again to become an executive. You 
know what they say of a prize-fighter. ““They never come 
back.”’ It is equally true of a mine man.’ 

‘If I thought that,’ Christine said quickly. ‘I would not 
be here.’ 

Kent looked at her inquiringly. ‘You have a plan?’ 

‘Naturally, but it is rather indefinite and it depends on 
your attitude and that of the Continental Company.’ She 
glanced at him gratefully. ‘I am not so doubtful about you, 
but the company —’ 

‘I can assure you of the company’s interest, Mrs. Ben- 
nett,’ Kent interrupted kindly. ‘It has a selfish interest if 
none other. Selden was a dividend producer; he made 
Ivanhoe profitable. The company is always interested in 
such men. And it isn’t all selfishness either. I see you are 
under the delusion that a corporation is a sort of soulless, 
unfeeling thing. The idea is common and it is wrong. A 


corporation is merely a collection of individuals whose ~ ’ 


efforts are all pooled to a single end. Each of these men is 
interested in the other men who fit into their places to make 


the whole pattern.’ Kent paused and smiled apologetically. 


“That is a hobby of mine. They say at the office here that 
I am quite mad on the subject.’ 


Christine laid one hand on the desk. ‘You make me feel — 
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much freer in coming to you. I had never thought about a 
corporation just like that.’ 

Kent nodded. ‘You are not alone in that. But about 
Selden. You have a plan?’ 

‘Yes, if you make it possible.’ 

Again Kent was cautious. ‘Does Selden want to be 
helped?’ 

‘That is what I would do — if you consented.’ 

‘Make him want help?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you think you can?’ 

“With your assistance I am positive of it.’ 

Kent ventured a question. ‘ You are interested in Selden?’ 

Christine smiled. ‘I am under obligation to him — a very 
deep and definite obligation. He did something for me so — 
so — well, that meant so much to me that I must in a 
measure repay it by helping him. You were implying senti- 
mental interest, I think. I will answer that in the nega- 
tive.’ 

For all her calmness, she did not deceive Kent. He was 
too keen a student of human nature for that. Christine’s 
tone was cool enough and her face betrayed nothing, but 
instinctively Kent knew that no mere obligation was suffi- 
cient motive for such an appeal as she was making. 

‘Suppose you tell me the whole story and just what is 
your idea, Mrs. Bennett. Then I can advise you.’ 

Because she knew she must enlist not only Kent’s sym- 
pathy but his help as well, Christine broke her reserve and 
spoke without restraint. It was not easy, but... 

‘You will remember I was Mr. Selden’s secretary for 
many months before the...explosion at Ivanhoe. Mr. 
Selden taught me a great deal and spent much effort on me. 
He did even more than that — he showed me how to help 
myself. When... when he decided that he could not con- 
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tinue at Ivanhoe, I did not remain long thereafter. My 
parents were... not sympathetic. We did not understand 
each other and they were not averse to my leaving. This 
left me entirely independent. Then I began to capitalize 
what Mr. Selden had taught me and I learned a great deal 
more by pursuing his methods. I —I suppose I was for- 
tunate. Anyway, I prospered — but that doesn’t really 
matter. I acquired experience, I broadened my technical ; 
knowledge, I even gained what practical experience I could. __ 
It wasn’t a great deal, for, of course, I could never gointo 
the mine: the men are too superstitious; but I learned things 
on the surface. You can gain a lot by observation, and I had 
not lived all my life in a mining camp for nothing. , 

‘I am telling you this merely to furnish a background to ~ 
show you that I am not an ordinary inexperienced woman. 
Mr. Selden is on the industrial scrap-heap, Mr. Kent, and 
he is too good a man to remain there. Since I have been out 
in the business world, I have come to realize that. And 
when I remembered what he had done for me... He gave 
me independence, economic independence, Mr. Kent, and 
from this all other benefits flow for a woman. : 

‘I'll not try to mislead you. There was a personal equa- 
tion in it, too. I need not go into that; it is settled. Butit 
was a factor in my determination to salvage him—or ~ 
rather to force him to salvage himself, because that is the — 
only kind that is permanent. Do you see what I pro- 
pose?’ ; 

‘Perfectly,’ agreed Kent. His tone was genial. Insensibly — 
both he and Christine had laid aside formality. He sat 
quietly in his chair, his eyes showing his interest while she _ 
spoke rapidly. Selden was fortunate in his advocate, he — 
thought a little enviously. It was a novel experience for 
Kent and he welcomed the unusual. a 

‘This interests me,’ he said. ‘Not only because I think, as" 
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you do, that Selden is too good a man to let go, but also for 
your part. I don’t know what you plan, but it will not be 
easy.’ 
Christine smiled in understanding. ‘I know. I did not 
think it would. It would not mean so much if it were. Iam 
afraid that I shall be a tax on your kindness.’ 

‘By no means,’ Kent denied quickly. ‘I want you to feel 
perfectly free to come to me in this.’ There was a trace of 
shyness in his smile. ‘I —I rather feel that we are to be 
partners. Don’t hesitate to call on me. You have enlisted 
my sympathy. It is a shame about Selden, and if we can 
get him back on his feet it will be well worth while to the 
company and — to you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Christine simply, ‘it will. I am grate- 
ful to you. It is much more than I should have ventured to 
ask.’ 

‘And now what do you propose?’ 

-‘T shall make no plans until I go to Marengo and see how 
things stand. Perhaps I shall talk to Mr. Selden. In any 
event, I shall learn about him. This is my first call on you. 
You know the status of a woman in a mining camp unless 
she is vouched for — she has none. Would you vouch for me 
to the superintendent? Could you give me a letter to him 
suggesting that he codperate with me?’ 

Kent’s face clouded. ‘Your very first request. I don’t 
think you quite realize what you propose. You’ve forgotten 
about mining camps. Marengo is not a particularly pleasant 
place. It is isolated and, so long as he gets out the coal, Old 
Man Yearwood is allowed to run things as he likes.’ 

Christine’s eyes were amused. ‘I was raised in a mining 
camp. I’ve just told you that I have spent the last two 
years in such places.’ 

Kent gestured toward her dress. ‘But this is different. 
You were on a legitimate mission and the camp knew you 
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and accepted you. But at Marengo every one would be sus- __ 
Ppicious because of your appearance and —’ | 

‘You do not credit me with intelligence,’ Christine re- 
proved quietly. ‘I should not go like this.’ 

‘You would merely make yourself liable to an unpleasant 
experience, Mrs. Bennett. Now that you have told me that 
Selden is at Marengo, I shall see him. Let me handle this.’ 

Christine was obstinate. ‘I shall be as frank as you are, 
Mr. Kent. I do not think you can help in that way. I think 
that if you interfered, it would only make matters worse. 
I know Mr. Selden much better than you do. As for un- 
pleasantness, I have been through it before. I am not 
making an idle request. I know what I am doing, I assure 
you.’ _ 

Kent was still unconvinced. ‘You don’t belong in a min- 
ing camp, Mrs. Bennett. You’ve been in the executive 
offices always and you don’t realize what the camp itself is 
like. The people would resent you. They resent women 
much quicker than men.’ 

Christine curbed her impatience. ‘They would not resent — 
me, Mr. Kent, because I know them. I have worked for , 
years among them. Neither you nor the Continental is — 
risking anything in this. If there is risk, it is mine, and Iam 
willing to accept it.’ 

‘But I should feel responsible for you.’ 

‘You need not. I can take care of myself. I have faced — 
much more difficult situations than this. Every one will 
benefit, Mr. Kent! Mr. Selden, the Continental, and myself. — 
Won’t you help me?’ . 

Kent could not resist the appeal. ‘I don’t think it is — 
wise,’ he said reluctantly, and Christine took him up quickly. — 

‘Then you will help me?’ | 

‘Yes,’ promised Kent. He was silent in thought, looking - 
at her appraisingly. ‘Half-measures won’t do. I'll give you — 
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a letter to Yearwood and tell him you are one of my opera- 
tives. That will smooth some of your difficulties.’ 

Christine looked her gratitude. ‘I shall meet you halfway. 
Before I decide anything, I shall come back and report to 
you. Then you can veto what I propose if you wish.’ 

‘Good!’ Kent’s secretary appeared in answer to his 
finger on the buzzer. He prepared to dictate. Then he 
paused. 

‘Never mind,’ he said to the stenographer. ‘I have 
changed my mind.’ He turned to Christine. ‘Where are you 
staying?’ 

‘At the Avondale.’ She was surprised. 

“When were you planning to go to Marengo?’ 

“As soon as possible.’ 

‘Would you like to go in the morning? There is an early 
train over the Central of Alabama.’ 

Christine’s surprise was growing. ‘Why, yes, I suppose 
that would be as suitable as any other.’ 

Kent spoke quickly. ‘I’ll tell you why I ask. Yearwood 
is rather queer, and I don’t know that a letter would serve. 
‘If you like, I'll go over to Marengo in the morning with you 
and vouch for you personally. I think that would remove 
all question. If I am to be responsible for you, then I prefer 
to take all possible precautions.’ 

Christine was rather dazed. ‘You — you —are very 
kind. I feel guilty at imposing on you.’ 

‘It is not an imposition,’ Kent denied briskly. ‘I am 
glad to do it. It is much easier to avoid explanations than 
to make them. Frankly, I am very much interested in this. 
I doubt if you succeed, but I’m going to help you in every 
way I can.’ 

Christine rose. ‘I hardly know what to say. You — it is 
so much more than I expected that I am overwhelmed. Then 
we shall go together in the morning.’ 
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Kent rose too. ‘Shall I call for you at the hotel? The 
train leaves at four.’ i 
‘This is too much, Mr. Kent.’ Christine was laughing. ; 
‘l’ll not drag you uptown at that hour. I will meet you a 
at the station.’ a 
‘Very well,’ Kent assented. ‘I think this is a nilguee fi ne 
thing you are doing.’ 
‘Don’t forget your part.’ Over her shoulder Christine’s 
eyes thanked him. A warm glow suffused him as he turnec iy 
back to his desk. - a 


a 


CHAPTER IX 


HUNCHED up in an overcoat, Mallory Kent stood in one 
corner of the dreary little depot and waited. Outside, the 
spring rains were falling and the asphalt streets gleamed 
under the sickly light from the arc lamps that burned late 
in the delayed dawn. 

On sober second thought, Kent was inclined to be dubious 
of his venture, but, having once given his consent, he was 
not one to draw back. Besides, if he could restore Selden 
he would have done a profitable bit of work for the Conti- 
nental. They had missed Selden as much as any cog is missed 
in a vast industrial machine, where cogs count more than 
are commonly supposed. 

As he watched the figures sprawled about the unkempt 
waiting-room in various attitudes of drowsiness, Kent ad- 
mitted to himself that his interest in the venture was not 
wholly on Selden’s account. There was the girl. Kent 
wondered how her trimness would fit into a mining camp. 
He was still perplexed that he had been won into counte- 
nancing it; more, even to whole-hearted participation. 

As Kent watched, the door opened and a figure stepped 
into the dim interior, dragging behind her a heavy cowhide 
valise; a cheap thing exactly similar to others that were 
piled indiscriminately on the board benches of the waiting- 
room. The valise was apparently heavy, but the woman 
handled it easily, throwing it up on a bench with a swing of 
her shoulders. 

Kent looked on incuriously. The woman was enveloped 
in a yellow raincoat from which water dripped unnoticed to 
the floor. Kent could not see her face, which was shaded by 
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a flat black hat with a drooping plume; it had been tilted 
forward in her struggle with the door and the wind and the 
heavy valise. 

She was so perfectly a part of the background that Kent 
had no inkling that it was the one for whom he waited. It 
was Christine Bennett, but a Christine Bennett that held 
no kinship with the trim figure that had appeared in Kent’s 
office. She was no whit different from the half a dozen 
women about the waiting-room, sitting in wordless patience 
beside their unkempt men. 

Christine stripped off the yellow raincoat, folded it neatly: 
and laid it on her suitcase. She was dressed dowdily in a 
skirt of dark material that did not fit, a brown waist, with 
what appeared to be a pathetic attempt at adornment at 
sleeves and throat where lace appeared. Heavy shoes and 
cotton hose completed her costume. 

Even her walk was different, loose-kneed, plodding, de- 
liberate. ; | 

She was perfectly self-possessed and glanced coolly about 
until she saw Kent’s tall figure in one corner. Losing in- 
terest in the one added figure, he had long since looked away 
and was now staring again into the street where dawn was 
struggling with the sputtering arc lamps. Christine smiled — 
when she saw him and divined that he had watched her 
entrance. She walked to him. 

‘Think I'll do, Mr. Kent?’ she questioned. 

Her voice was rather husky, her accent slurred. Her in- — 
tonation was no longer the clear, precise tone with which 
she had previously spoken. It was changed subtly. It 
fitted into the murmurous background of the talk going on — 
about them. # 

Kent looked at her blankly for a moment and then recog- 
nition dawned. He grunted in approval. Kent was not 
easily surprised. e 
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‘Very good, Mrs. Bennett. I did not recognize you.’ He 
looked at her curiously. ‘Quite a change.’ 

‘I meant it to be.’ 

Kent bantered her. ‘How do you do, Mrs. Bennett? 
And just who are you?’ 

‘I am the wife of an engineer who has been transferred to 
Marengo, but who has been detained at — at — say, 
Bluefields. I’m going to get our home ready.’ 

Kent laughed a little at her instant comprehension of his 
question. ‘That should not be difficult. You don’t look like 
a business woman.’ 

“Certainly not,’ Christine answered. ‘I didn’t propose to 
when I started. Think I can get away with it?’ 

‘You are still determined to try?’ 

‘Why, of course! I didn’t put on these — these things as 
an experiment.’ 

They stood in silence. There was no trace of self-con- 
sciousness in her manner and she watched the shifting crowd 
about them as calmly as Kent himself. Presently a caller 
bawled unintelligibly into the open door and Kent picked up 
his bag. 

‘That’s our train. We’d better get our seats.’ 

Kent followed her out to the dim train shed where three 
dilapidated coaches stood listlessly behind a shambling 
engine. He caught the change in her walk; the plodding 
step; the down-bent head; the looseness of the figure, and 
the dowdy clothes. Slowly conviction grew. When they 
were settled in the poorly lighted coach, he put his con- 
viction into words. 

‘You’ve done this before, haven’t you?’ 

Christine glanced at him. ‘How did you know?’ she 
countered. 

Kent grunted. ‘By the way you wear your clothes. You 
are accustomed to them.’ 
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‘Did you think I would have tried something I didn’t 
know I could do? Yes, I’ve found it necessary to keep in 
character before. I like it. And remember I was raised like 
this. I acquired the other.’ 

Christine was more at ease than the safety chief. She had 
turned back a seat and now faced Kent, who looked at her, 
bewilderment struggling with amusement in his smile. 

‘Go on and ask it, I don’t mind,’ suggested Christine 
amiably. 

‘I was rather wondering, but when I went into this thing 
I committed myself without the right to ask personal 
questions,’ Kent replied quizzically. ‘I’m very curious about 
your change. Yesterday you were — were — well, I don’t 
think I ever saw a person more business-like. Your poise 
was perfect. You were one thing. This morning I find 
you another. If you’d like to explain, I’d be very glad to 
listen.’ 

Christine’s answer was prompt. ‘I suppose I should feel 
very much in awe of you, but I don’t. And I don’t exactly 
know why, either. I don’t mind explaining in the least, be- 
cause I feel you’ll understand and get my viewpoint.’ 

The train began to move and Christine broke off for a 
moment to stare out the windows at the squalid dwellings 
that began to move past the window. It was hardly day- — 
light and under the flailing rain the prospect was dismal. 
Christine shivered and spoke irrelevantly. 

‘That’s why I don’t like big towns. When it rains in the — 
hills, it’s never like that.’ “a 
‘You won’t have that long. We’ll soon be out of the yards 
and on our way to Kingsland. We change trains there and ~ 
go out on a branch line to Marengo. It’s an isolated calae ; 
down on the Big Warrior below the forks.’ ; 

‘I don’t know this country,’ Christine observed. ‘I’ve 
been here only three days. I suppose I shall learn.’ A 
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“No trouble in that,’ agreed Kent. ‘It isn’t different from 
other coal fields, only it has not been so thoroughly worked.’ 

Houses were growing sparse now, and here and there were 
stretches of woodland. The railroad went straight down 
the valley and the asthmatic engine wheezed convulsively 
as it gathered speed. Christine continued to gaze out the 
window until Kent roused her. 

‘You were going to explain. I am still listening.’ 

Christine settled comfortably in her seat and stretched out 
her feet. She caught Kent’s eyes on her again and grinned 
quizzically. 

‘It’s a relief to get rid of dignity at times,’ she said. ‘I’m 
afraid I’ve been spoiled.’ She fell silent a moment and her 
face sobered. ‘It is rather a long story and I guess I’ll have 
to tell you something of my life to make you appreciate my 
motives.’ 

‘I hoped that you would,’ said Kent, who was finding the 
journey much more enjoyable than he had anticipated in 
spite of the neck-breaking jerks of the laboring engine and 
the windows that spread a generous coating of cinders over 
the plush seat. 

Christine looked at him speculatively. ‘I’ll chance your 
understanding. You see, I—I was repressed until I was 
pretty well along in years. My father does not believe in 
independence for women. I —I had the fact of my de- 
pendence ground into me'so strongly that I revolted. And 
I didn’t get away with it — then. I had to come home and 
admit that I was beaten. That was when my marriage 
failed. Then Mr. Selden showed me a way out. After he left 
Ivanhoe, things at home became unpleasant again... I 
stood it for a time, and then I realized that I was free — inde- 
pendent — and that I had the thing I wanted in my hands.’ 

Kent nodded sympathetically. ‘And you wanted to have 
your fling.’ 
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‘Yes, but not the kind of fling you mean. I wanted to do 
things; I wanted more knowledge; wider experience. The 
outside called and I answered. I’ve crammed the last two 


years pretty full. I thought I was free, but still I was mis- 


taken. I wasn’t free. At least not so much as I wanted. I 
had my sex to contend with. That hampered me, so I re- 
solved to put it off. Oh, I don’t mean wearing men’s clothes 


or anything like that. But I intended to become a man in my | 


dealings with men. I could do a man’s work. I demanded 
the recognition accorded a man and I refused to be restrained 
by my sex. It wasn’t easy at first. Men insisted that I bea 
woman and didn’t understand when I refused to capitalize 
my sex. Sometimes my insistence made it so unpleasant 
that I was forced to leave, but I always found another 
place. Mr. Selden taught me that.’ She paused. ‘Mr. 
Selden taught me a lot.’ Her voice softened at Selden’s 
name, and Kent looked at her keenly, but said nothing. 
‘He taught me something else,’ the girl resumed. “It was 
the most valuable lesson of ail — patience. When I decided 
to put off the dependence of my sex, I knew that it was not 
to be done lightly and I went about it patiently. This 
time I got away with it.’ 3 

Kent was looking at her as if he were seeing her for the 
first time. “I suppose you know you are rather unusual,’ 
he said. ‘And what did you do when you —as you say — 
put off your sex?’ 

Christine smiled in appreciation of his bewilderment. 
‘Worked,’ she said briefly. ‘And learned. I know a lot 
about mining and mines and men. I’ve learned it at first 
hand. I had a-passion for seeing things, for moving about, 
for finding out what made the wheels go around, and I kept 
on the move. The only thing I have missed in it all has been 
friends.’ 

‘Friends? And why not friends?’ 
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Christine laughed outright. ‘Because of the fear of being 
hampered. You aren’t free when your emotions become in- 
volved. I found that I could cultivate a man’s reactions in 
everything but that. I’m a woman and I’m susceptible and 
I’ve had to watch myself. But it wasn’t so hard. I’ve been 
without friends nearly all my life and I found compensa- 
tions. I’ve done things and seen things few women have.’ 

There were many questions Kent would have asked. 
Her words implied adventures, but he contented himself 
with: 

“You still find it convenient to be a woman occasionally?’ 

Christine gestured. ‘Of course. Yesterday, for instance. 
I have my softer moments. After all, I am a woman, you 
know. I don’t want to be coarsened and I’ve tried to hold to 
my individual viewpoint. It’s good to allow yourself to be 
feminine occasionally and enjoy the dainty things. I’ve 
been able to do that. I’ve Mr. Selden to thank for it.’ 

Kent hesitated. ‘I wonder if I might ask a question.’ 

‘Certainly. I’ve promised to be perfectly frank with you 
and I intend to keep my promise. Ask what you like.’ 

‘If you were so interested in Selden, why did you wait 
two years before you thought of him?’ 

Christine paused. ‘That’s a little more than I bargained 
for, but I’ll try to answer. It’s rather intangible. It was that 
long before I realized just how deep an obligation I owed 
him. At first I thought only of myself. Then, too, it took 
me that long to learn human nature well enough to realize 
that some preconceived notions I had of Mr. Selden were 
entirely wrong. When these things were all borne in on me, 
I decided I — I — well, here I am.’ 

‘I see.’ _Kent’s tone was curious. The woman seemed to 
have no conception of how unusual she was. She was so 
matter of fact. He no longer wondered at her poise. Rarely 
had he met any one who was so absolutely contented with 
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herself and so sure of what she wanted to do. Kent wished 
to know her better. He recalled in growing wonder the 
dainty person who had appeared in his office to beg him to 
embark on this errand. It had seemed folly then; but, as he 
watched the assured figure before him, marked the confident 
poise of the head, the easy pose of the body, it did not seem 
so ridiculous. Kent resolved to probe more deeply. 

‘Didn’t you ever have any disagreeable experiences?’ 

‘Yes. Sometimes, before I learned what to expect and 
how to avoid them.’ Christine spoke in patient explanation 
and Kent grinned quietly at her tone. ‘Certainly I had dis- 
agreeable experiences, but you can’t expect everything. I 
was prepared for those and I never let them get under my 
skin.’ 

‘Never had any difficulty in taking care of yourself? 

Christine turned her head and looked at him. He caught 
a flash in her eyes before she answered. ‘I never have yet 
and I never expect to.’ 

Kent paid tribute to her self-confidence. ‘It takes courage 
to say that.’ . 

‘It doesn’t require much courage to do what you want to 
do,’ Christine answered absently. 

‘Oh, but sometimes it does,’ Kent disagreed. 

‘Well, I have it. I proved it to myself years ago. Experi- _ Sal 
ence relieves you of fear. It is only ignorance that makes 
you timid, and I’m learning every day about everything, but 
mostly I am learning about people.’ 

Kent watched her covertly, still puzzled by her lack ofl 
self-consciousness and unable to reconcile the woman before _ 
him with the trim figure of feminine charm that he had seen 
in his office. At last he gave it up with a shake of his heey 
and turned to gaze with Christine. | 

The railroad had not yet turned into the mountains whe ‘e 
it would presently climb Walker’s Gap and turn west into 
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Shades Valley, a narrow bit of tableland between towering 
mountains. At the southern end of Shades Valley was 
Kingsland and there they were to change trains for the 
branch that ran to Marengo, far back in the foothills and 
on the edge of the channel cut by the Warrior River on its 
way to the Gulf. 

Kent, familiar with many such scenes, never tired of 
watching this landscape and Christine was seeing it for the 
first time. The trees were leafing out and the pines were 
already wearing a mantle of fresh green. Through the low 
hills other mountains appeared, their crests hidden in 
purple mists. 

They alighted at Kingsland, which was merely a junction 
point with long sidings bearing strings of coal cars. Chris-_ 
tine and Kent waited in the shade of the dilapidated box car 
that served as a depot, giving ample room for the tiny 
cubbyhole of an office in one end and the telegrapher’s 
instrument in the other. Most of the men who had been in 
the coach with them changed cars also. Evidently all were 
destined for Marengo. The miners were easily distinguished. 
One or two more neatly dressed were apparently clerks, 
while here and there, blue jeans and brogan shoes proclaimed 
the true son of the mountains. 

The men gathered in companionable groups as they waited 
and gossiped loudly and intimately, unhampered by femin- 
ine presence. 

Kent flushed as he listened and would have spoken re- 
bukingly, but Christine laid a detaining hand on his arm. 

‘Don’t you understand? Itisa tribute tome. That’s how 
they talk before their own women-folks. They think I 
belong.’ 

‘Let’s walk up the track then,’ he suggested. ‘Doesn’t 
that annoy you?’ 

_ Christine looked at him calmly. ‘I don’t like it, if that is 
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what you mean. But it doesn’t insult me. It is one of the 
penalties for this—’ and she gestured toward her costume. 
‘I reconciled myself to that long ago.’ 


The two strolled away. The contrast between them was 


sharp. Some of the men in the crowd recognized Kent and 
word of his identity was whispered about. Miners are in- 
curious folk and believe in attending strictly to their own 
affairs, but they marked the figure beside Kent and re- 
membered it. 

It was after noon when the Hoodlum — the shuttle train 
on the branch line — brought them to Marengo. The camp, 
Christine discovered, was true to type. The railroad ran 
through a gap and stopped under the tipple where the mine 
track disappeared into the flank of a mountain. The town 
was grouped along a single street. Kent pointed out the 
company offices; the commissary; the engine house; a lit- 
tle squat brick building in haughty isolation and half 
buried. 

‘The powder house,’ Kent explained, but Christine knew 
that already. Not for nothing had she lived at Ivanhoe and 
worked in Kentucky and Illinois. 

It was a drab enough place, but Christine did not mind. 
Beyond the thin row of office and company buildings a 
knoll reared up against the sky. Up the sides ran a wide road 
and on the crest Christine saw houses; ugly little frame 
buildings, garish in bright yellow paint, as alike as peas and 
as bare. 

On the train, Christine had been the dominant one. Now 
Kent took command and Christine followed him obediently 
toward the offices. 

As she gazed about her, long familiarity with mining 
camps enabled her to identify the various buildings. A 
glance at the tipple told her that this was a slope mine and 
not a shaft. The tall stacks of the power house and the 
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_ network of wires leading from it showed that it was electri- 
fied. Christine’s eyes took in these things expertly. Ma- 
rengo differed surprisingly little from Ivanhoe. The streets 
were a little more precipitous, perhaps; the mountains 
loomed a little closer; the woods were a little greener; but 
in all other things it was the same. Already she began to 
feel at home. And Selden was here. 

Kent went directly to the company offices in a tiny build- 
ing set apart from the others. It, too, was uniform with the 
other houses in yellow paint. Christine shuddered at the 
blue trimmings. Inside a man bent over a file of papers at a 
desk in a corner. At the other end were two doors. One was 
marked ‘Superintendent’; the other ‘Chief Engineer.’ The 
youth looked up, and Kent spoke briskly: 

‘Is the superintendent here?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

Kent turned to Christine. ‘Better wait out here until I 
see him,’ he suggested. 

Christine sat down in one of the stout armless chairs that 
were scattered aimlessly about outside the railing that di- 
vided the room. The youth inside eyed her incuriously and 
then returned to his figures. Christine recognized the trib- 
ute to the verity of her appearance. 

Behind the office door, Kent was greeting Superintendent 
Yearwood. ‘Hello, Yearwood! I haven’t seen you if a 
long time.’ 

The grizzled man behind the desk grunted rather non- 
committally. ‘Howdy, Kent. No, you haven’t been here 
in quite a time. I haven’t missed you a bit.’ 

Yearwood reached up a hand and pushed out his short 
iron gray beard belligerently. He looked at Kent from 
’ shrewd eyes that were deep-set in his leathery cheeks. 
Kent only laughed at the apparently ungracious speech. 
‘I know, you fellows back here in the hills think I have 
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hoofs and horns,’ he said. ‘But really, Cap, I’m a pretty 
decent fellow.’ 

Cap Yearwood was too old in the mining game to be 
deceived. He knew safety department chiefs do not travel 
for pleasure. 

‘What in hell’s the matter here now?’ he said apprehen- 
sively. ‘I ain’t heard of a thing going on.’ 

‘Nothing’s wrong,’ Kent reassured. ‘That is, it isn’t any- 
thing that need concern you. You know, we fellows in the 
safety department sometimes do peculiar things. I’ve one 
of my staff outside now. I want you to give her the run of 
the camp and don’t interfere with her. She’s on a little job 
for me.’ 

‘Her! Do you have women on your staff?’ 

‘When necessary. And boys, too.’ 


Relief struggled with apprehension in Yearwood’s face. 


‘Then, if it’s a woman, it ain’t nothing about the mine. — 


What in hell do you want with a woman here?’ 

Kent was evasive. ‘I’ll tell you later when I know some- 
thing more definite. Right now I’d hate to put a name to 
it. It’s important, so don’t gum it up. Give her the run of 


the camp, and if any questions are asked she’s the wife of an — 


engineer who has been transferred here and has been de- 
layed in West Virginia — Bluefields, I think.’ 

Yearwood sniffed indignantly. He was not an old man in 
spite of his grizzled whiskers and hair that was almost white. 


His eyes were not quite steady and he sometimes covered 


confusion with choler as he did now. 

‘Hell, yes, I’ll give her the run of the camp! I don’t want 
to have to bother with it. The less I have to do with you 
boys in the safety department, Kent, the better I like it. 
You don’t want me to know what it’s about?’ 

‘No,’ said Kent bluntly. 

Yearwood sniffed again. ‘Have it your own way. You 
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safety men are always so damn mysterious! What’s her 
name and where’s she going to stay?’ 

Kent rose. ‘I think we had better ask her that. She’s 
outside now.’ He went to the door. ‘Will you come in now, 
Mrs. Bennett,’ and when Christine appeared composedly 
in the door: ‘This is Mr. Yearwood, the superintendent 
here. You will deal with him in all matters affecting your 
work,’ 

Yearwood was inclined to be ungracious. ‘Howdy do,’ 
he said. His eyes shifted a little when Christine met his gaze 
squarely. Yearwood did not care for Kent’s operatives, be 
they man or woman, and he resented her presence in the 
camp. But he could not question Kent’s orders. 

‘Mr. Yearwood will look out for you,’ Kent continued. 
His voice grew significant. ‘When you wish information, 
come to him. Where did you plan to stay?’ 

Christine spoke decidedly. ‘Not at the boarding-house.’ 
She grimaced in disgust. ‘I’ve lived at those kind of places 
before. If I could get into a home —’ 

Yearwood broke in. ‘You’re both forgetting something. 
If she’s waiting for her husband, she wants a cottage. It 
will make it look good.’ 

‘I should like that!’ Christine cried. ‘Could you arrange 
int: 

Yearwood rose. ‘I think we got one that is vacant. 
~Come out here and let’s see.’ 

He went into the outer office and Kent followed him. The 
instant they were gone, Christine stepped to Yearwood’s 
desk. She stirred the papers that littered it and gave a little 
gasp of delight as she found what she sought. It was a pad 
of blank forms with the signature of Yearwood stamped on 
each. She tore one off quickly. Christine was preparing for 
the future, and in that moment she capitalized her know- 
ledge gained in the offices of many superintendents. It 
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smoothed her last difficulty. She was again seated quietly 
in her chair when Kent and Yearwood entered. 

‘We got one cottage up over the Knoll,’ said Yearwood, 
‘but it’s kind of lonesome.’ 

‘I shan’t mind,’ said Christine quickly. ‘I—I should 
rather like that.’ 

Kent spoke authoritatively. ‘Then let her have that. It 
is already furnished, I believe. Send her groceries from the 
commissary and let the requisitions come to my office. I’ll 
attend to those.’ | 

Christine rose. ‘I — I think I’ll go up there immediately.’ 

‘It’s the last cottage over the Knoll on the right-hand — 
side,’ Yearwood directed. ‘You can’t miss it.’ 

‘T’ll see you installed,’ Kent volunteered. ‘I’ve plenty of 
time before the Hoodlum goes out this afternoon.’ He 
spoke crisply to Yearwood. ‘You will take care of her?’ 

‘Sure,’ said the superintendent, still a little sulky, but his 
initial hostility disarmed by Christine’s manner and appear- 
ance. 





CHAPTER X 


CLeM BENNETT was a camp follower of the coal fields who 
lived by his wits — such as they were. Men of his type are 
not uncommon in the coal-mining industry. Mostly they 
are creatures of the company — spies on their fellows — 
“snitches’ the men call them. But occasionally their shrewd- 
ness raises them to a higher level and they become predatory 
in their own behalf. 

Bennett’s reputation — and he was not without note in 
Alabama, though better known in Kentucky and West 
Virginia — was unsavory. He gambled a little, he sold a 
little whiskey, and he was concerned in certain involved 
convolutions of company policy that eventually led him to 
West Virginia again after the Battle of Williamson. 

Bennett left West Virginia for his own good — and that 
of the State. It was a voluntary departure in answer toa 
summons from a man who had gone before. The message 
had come to him cautiously, by word of mouth, broadcast 
among his kind, and eventually it reached him far back in 
the West Virginia mountains where he was stagnating as a 
company guard. 

The message had been purposely vague, but Bennett had 
answered readily. He was tired of West Virginia. He had 
begun to be cramped by his reputation. Many camps were 
closed to him, and even before he received Ben Kriel’s 
cryptic message he had considered leaving. He welcomed 
the call to Alabama, although he had thought vaguely of 
migrating to Colorado where he could make a fresh and pro- 
fitable start under one of his many aliases. 

But Alabama would serve. He had not been in the State 
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since 1907 — the year of the great strike. Then he had been 
concerned in the raid on the tent colony at Red Bluff and 
had found it necessary to leave precipitately to escape the 
enraged strikers. 

Standing at the corner of First Avenue in Birmingham, he 
watched the crowds stream along Twentieth Street bound 
southward for home and supper. He saw no familiar faces 
and he was pleased. He did not court recognition: 1907 was 
a long time ago, but miners have long memories. 

Bennett dismissed the thought with a shrug. He had left 
Alabama as a youth just finding himself. He returned to 
the State a mature man. Bennett was not an uncommon 
name, and even if he were recognized he could talk himself 
out of any danger. He had done it before. 

Bennett was on the corner waiting some further word 
from Kriel. It would come, for Kriel would know where to 
seek him. Around this corner eddied the life of a great city. 
If he waited, he would receive his message and Bennett 
possessed patience in spite of his red hair. 

Kriel’s message had given no particulars. ‘Something 
good in Alabama. Meet me in Birmingham.’ That was all 
it said, but it was enough for Bennett. When Kriel said a 
thing was good, it was good, and there were stirrings of 
ambition in his breast. He hoped it was good. He was tired 
of picayune stuff; chicken feed that hardly kept him in food. 

While he waited, he amused himself by watching the 


crowd that poured past. Bennett liked crowds: it was so ~ 


easy to lose yourself in them. And then they offered such 
possibilities. One never knew when a face would appear — 
opening sudden avenues of profit or adventure or even — 
sometimes — love, for Bennett was not above the softer 
emotions. 

Bennett watched the throng with intelligent eye. A 
woman’s wistful face; a limping man with hair almost as 
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red as his own; a hurrying woman with gray hair and 
strained face; Bennett grew so absorbed that he did not see 
the figure that ranged alongside. It was not until the other 
spoke that he turned to look at him. 

“You’ve been a hell of a time gettin’ here,’ the man said, 
and Bennett grinned in surprised recognition. 

‘Pusher Riley! What are you doing here?’ 

‘Lookin’ for you,’ said Riley, a long, thin man with 
wolfish teeth that showed when he talked. ‘I been standin’ 
on this damn corner ev’ry night for a week. Ever since the 
Old Man heard they’d run you out of West Virginia.’ 

Bennett’s white eyebrows, standing out vividly against 
his ruddy face, drew down in a frown at the other’s humor. 
‘Where'd you get that “run”’ stuff?’ he demanded. ‘I never 
run yet.’ | 

*G’wan, don’t try to kid me,’ Riley answered with su- 
preme sarcasm, his teeth becoming more pronounced. 
“We've run together. It’s a lot cheaper.’ 

‘Are you in on this, too?’ 

Riley shrugged thin shoulders. ‘Guess so. Us three have 
trailed together before.’ 

Bennett eyed him. ‘What is it, anyway? I hope it’s 
something good.’ 

Riley shook his head. ‘He ain’t opened up yet. Been 
waitin’ for you, I guess. I was in Ludlow when I gits a 
message to meet him here. When I come, he set me to 
watchin’ for you. I knowed your system an’ I figgered I’d 
find you here soon’s you got in.’ 

The crowd lost interest for Bennett. He caught Riley’s 
arm. ‘Lead me to him,’ he invited. 

Riley turned toward Second Avenue and led him down- 
town where presently they entered an inconspicuous hotel. 

“Why all the mystery?’ demanded Bennett. ‘How-come 
he’s way down here and at this time of day?’ 
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‘Ask him,’ Riley answered ungraciously. ‘I’m only 
obeyin’ orders. He said bring you here when you come an’ 
that’s what I’m doin’.”’ 

Bennett ceased to question him. Pusher had lost none of 
his taciturnity since the three had been together in Mingo, 
Bennett thought. Bennett was not small and carried his 
weight easily because of a perfectly proportioned body, but 
Riley towered above him a good three inches. 

Pushing past the clerk without ceremony, Riley ascended 
the stairs to the third floor and walked back into a dark 
corridor where he paused before a door and knocked. Both 
entered in response to a call and Bennett found himself 
confronted by a small man who was pacing the floor im- 
patiently. 

‘Hello, Bennett,’ he said. ‘Glad to see you.’ 

“Howdy, Ben,’ answered Bennett. ‘How’s tricks?’ 

‘Ain’t been so good, but they show signs of gettin’ better. 
Come in, Riley, and shut the door.’ 

The three were oddly contrasted. Kriel was Bhore with a 
barrel-like chest and disproportionately long arms. His 
face was flat, but not unpleasant, and his head was covered 
with curly black hair, shot with streaks of gray. 

Riley draped his long form over a chair and sat in ac- 
customed silence. He was over six feet, and his height was 
accentuated by his thinness. Slate eyes peered out over a 
beaked nose. Riley looked what he was: a killer — and he 
talked little. 

Bennett was incongruous in the group, but perfectly at his 
ease. His hair was red and his face was red, and even the 
backs of his hands where they showed under his coat 
sleeves. His eyes were china-blue with flecks of gold in them, 
made sinister only by the peculiar brows and eyelashes that 
stood out vividly against his ruddy skin. 


He was not badly dressed: in a mining camp he wore a — 
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miner’s garb, although he had not loaded a ton of coal in 
years, but in the city he preferred to be more fastidious. In 
deference to his red hair, he wore a brown suit with brown 
shoes and brown hat. 

Kriel looked at Bennett. ‘I’ve got something good,’ he 
announced. 

‘I believe it when you say it,’ answered Bennett. ‘Let’s 
hear it.’ 

Kriel did not reply immediately. He turned his cigar in 
his mouth and looked speculatively at them. ‘It’ll take 
three to pull it,’ he said. 

Bennett looked pained. ‘Rough stuff, eh! Doggone, Ben, 
the last time —’ 

“Keep your shirt on,’ interrupted Kriel. ‘I know you’d 
rather talk than fight —’ 

Bennett interrupted in his turn. ‘Sure I had. Who 
wouldn’t? Talkin’s a lot easier than fightin’, anyway.’ 

‘I ain’t got no objection to your talkin’. You talk damn 
well.’ 

Bennett’s eyelids drooped for an instant. It was a 
mannerism that clung to him. It had identified him in 
Kentucky and he had left the State hurriedly. That little 
trick of closing his eyes an instant when he was pleased or 
when he was angry had been costly, but he could not shake 
it off. Kriel voiced a half-apology. 

*Didn’t mean to rub you the wrong way, Clem. I want 
you in this or I wouldn’t of sent for you. I didn’t mean 
there’d be any rough stuff, only you never can tell. It 
just takes three of us to kind of grease the skids. Get 
me?’ 

Riley nodded, and Bennett said: ‘Sure. Go ahead.’ 

Kriel chuckled. ‘I been sellin’ soap.’ He chuckled again 
at their blank stares. ‘Yes, sir. I been filled with honin’ to 
help ’em wash in Alabama.’ His tone was one of reluctant 
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self-praise. ‘An’, you know, I done right well, too. I guess 
I sold soap in nearly ev’ry camp in the State.’ 

‘What in hell —’ began Bennett, but Kriel dropped his ~ 
banter. 

‘Don’t be a mule,’ he advised crisply. ‘You know how 
things has been since 1907. It’s hell to get into these camps 
less’n they know why you come. I had to have a reason for 
goin’, so I sold ’em soap at the commissary.’ He paused and 
added impressively. ‘I’ve found a place where the dollars 
are just itchin’ to be picked right off the trees.’ 

Bennett failed to enthuse. ‘Tell me the rest of it. There’s 
always a string to easy money.’ 

Kriel snorted. ‘Hell, yes, you gotta do something. I 
found a place where they never sold no commissary checks.’ 

Bennett looked disappointed. ‘What about it! Lord, 
buying commissary checks ain’t no quick money. You got 
to lay with that and it’s a question of months.’ 

Kriel blew a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. ‘I know, 
and check-buyin’ ain’t overly pop’lar with the comp’ny. 
Fact is, the Continental has stopped it, but there ain’t been 
nothin’ said at the place I’m talkin’ ’bout ’cause it ain’t 
never been tried. The commissary supplies ’em with all they 
want. They’re way back in the hills and they don’t have no 
way to spend money anywhere ’cept at the commissary. 
S’pose I went in there and made ’em want money? They’d 
sell checks fast enough then.’ 

‘All right, what then?’ 

‘That’s where you come in. I make ’em want money to 
spend with me. They sell their checks to you to get money 
to spend with me. Riley looks after us both. It takes three 
to run it like I said.’ 

‘That’s a great scheme.’ Bennett’s voice was filled with 
false enthusiasm. ‘It ain’t got but one flaw that I can see.’ 

“Yeah? What’s that?’ 
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‘Buyin’ commissary checks runs into jack. I ain’t got no 
money.’ 

Kriel smiled in relief. ‘Hell, I thought you meant some- 
thin’. I’ll put up the money. It’s a self-actin’ proposition 
with a twenty per cent profit on both ends that you can’t 
miss.’ 

Bennett still questioned. ‘I ain’t objecting, you under- 
stand. I’m just trying to get things straight. How you going 
to make ’em want that money?’ 

‘Easy. All you have to do —’ 

‘Wait a minute, Ben.’ Bennett raised up to shake his 
finger. ‘I pointedly ain’t interested in sellin’ whiskey. 
These fool —’ 

Kriel waved an impatient hand. ‘Wait a minute, can’t 
you! Hell, this is better than likker or straight gamblin’. 
You get a cut out of ev’ry pot, comin’ and goin’.’ 

Bennett closed his eyes in impatience. ‘Tell it to me.’ 

‘A jackpot!’ 

Kriel looked at him triumphantly, but the red-headed 
man still questioned. ‘A lottery, eh? And what’ll the com- 
pany be doing while I’m going ’round buying these checks 
and passing out the jackpot tickets?’ 

Kriel snorted. ‘My God, ain’t you willin’ to take a 
chance? This money ain’t gonna come and sit in your lap. 
You go down and look it over. I ain’t told you about the 
camp yet. It’s just like these other Alabama camps, way 
back in the hills all by itself. Ain’t got no roads, only a 
jerkwater line that hooks it up with the Central. Nobody 
ever goes there and they don’t go nowhere. It’d be a cinch 
for a man like you.’ 

“You want me to go see the place? How’ll I get in?’ 

‘You don’t need nothing. The camp ain’t no more like 
the rest of ’em down here ’n a henhouse is like a Sunday 
School. You just walk in and make yourself to home.’ 
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Bennett was thoughtful. ‘How do they work their checks 
down there?’ 

‘They git ’em ev’ry evenin’ at the paymaster’s window. 
It ain’t much of a system. They git paid to-day for what 
they sent up yesterday. All checks is issued by the company 
an’ they can trade ’em in at the commissary or they kin 
keep ’em ’till the first of the month when the pay-car comes 
and get the money on them. It’s just made for us. They’ve 
got them checks all the month and don’t you think they 
wouldn’t sell ’em.’ 

‘The company special would have to be fixed,’ Bennett 
said slowly. 

Kriel laughed. ‘You been one of those babies. You ought 
to know how to keep him blind.’ 

Bennett grinned faintly. ‘Maybe I do. All right. I’ll go 
look it over. What’s the camp?’ 

Kriel rose and brushed the cigar ashes from his vest. 

‘I ain’t advertisin’ bein’ in town,’ he said. ‘They know me 
pretty well in certain places down here. We'll meet here 
a week from to-day and fix the real dope. The camp is 
Marengo.’ 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE cottage was a tiny thing, but Christine liked it from the 
moment she saw it, set far back from the single street that 
struggled up the mountain. The cottage was on the reverse 
slope of the huge rolling knoll on which the camp lived. 

There were only three rooms —a kitchen with a squat 
stove in one corner, rusty and dingy now from long disuse; 
a rough-hewn cabinet; under the window a table and two 
chairs. 

That was the kitchen: the smallest room in the house and 
the most homelike, Christine decided, after a hurried trip 
through the little house. 

Christine explored afterward when she was not so en- 
grossed with her thoughts and she would not allow Mallory 
Kent to come with her. Kent had accompanied her over the 
Knoll from the office while a negro puffed up the steep grade 
behind them with Christine’s bag. 

They paused on the summit of the Knoll, where the street 
wandered uncertainly, and Kent swept an arm toward the 
horizon. The prospect was not an unfamiliar one to Chris- 
tine; indeed, in her own West Virginia the views were not 
dissimilar, but she had never seen such softness and such 
distances. 

Christine paused as Kent spoke: 

‘I’ve been in Alabama a good many years,’ he said, ‘but 
I’ve never gotten over the wonder of a thing like that.’ 

Christine’s gaze was lost in the illimitable purple dis- 
tances. Ridge on ridge, defined against the sky in ever- 
decreasing distinctness, the hills stretched before her. Near 
at hand the convulsions of the earth were sharply limned in 
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the green of the pines; behind the nearer ridge was another 
and behind that a third until the sky swallowed them in 


great splashes of vermilion. The wind whipped at Chris-— 


tine’s skirts and outlined her figure. Presently Kent turned 
from the distances to observe the woman at his side and his 
eyes paid tribute to her. 

‘The cottage is at the end of the street,’ he said at last. 


Christine obediently fell into step with him as he moved — 


forward. 

‘I can’t begin to thank you enough for your kindness, Mr. 
Kent,’ she said. ‘You have done so much more than I had 
any right to expect that I hardly know what to say. You 
make what I plan easy for me. I had no idea the Continental 
would go so far.’ 

Kent’s eyes twinkled down at her. ‘It isn’t the Con- 
tinental, it’s me,’ he said. ‘I’m interested, and after all I 
haven’t done much.’ 

‘Oh, no, only made it possible,’ Christine agreed in faint 
irony. ‘I don’t know how I can repay your kindness.’ 

‘That is easily done if you really mean it, and of course 
you do.’ 

Christine looked at him with brows raised in inquiry na 
he smiled down at her. Kent was a very comfortable figure 
in his bigness and his trimness and the competence that 
radiated from him. And his eyes were kind with little 
quizzical wrinkles about them. Christine caught herself 
thinking that she had never seen a finer-looking man. 
Insensibly her confidence loosened and she warmed to him. 
Kent did not answer for a moment, and his tawny eyes re- 
turned to the valley that fell away at their feet as they 
slowed their progress. 

‘How can I repay you, Mr. Kent?’ Christine reminded 
at last. ‘Tell me. It will be a pleasure.’ 

Kent spoke abruptly. ‘By letting me have a part in whee 
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you are doing. Your plan is unique. I have seen many un- 
usual things since I’ve been in the safety department, but 
nothing like this. As I said, I’m interested in what you are 
trying to do; I’m interested in Selden, and, without intend- 
ing to be in the least impertinent, I am interested in 
you.’ 

Christine looked at him. ‘Interested in me? How kind. 
Of course you may have a part init. You already have. I 
hoped I could interest you and I wanted to enlist your sym- 
pathy. I wanted you to see the pathos of the thing as I saw 
it. If I can salvage him...’ 

Kent frowned. He had not intended for the conversation 
to take exactly that turn, but he acquiesced. 

‘If you can’t salvage him, I am beginning to believe no 
one can — but I’d like for you to complete your sentence.’ 

Christine proceeded calmly. ‘I intended to say that if I 
could salvage him, I should have discharged an obligation 
that has weighed on me because it was assumed in bitter- 
ness.’ 

Kent adroitly switched the conversation back to the 
channels he desired. He touched her arm and his tawny 
eyes lighted. 

‘I hope you don’t regard all obligations like that,’ he said. 
“You seem to feel that you are under obligation to me.’ 

Christine turned her head and met his eyes fairly. ‘Oh, 
but you are different,’ she said quickly. ‘I —I guess I’m 
kind of queer about obligations. I don’t in the least mind 
taking things from people whom I like and who like me, 
but when — when you are forced to take things from a per- 
son whom you — Well, it’s different, that’s all, and the 
quicker that sort of obligation is discharged the better.’ 

Kent resolved to dare a little. ‘I’m glad you said that, 
because it is one of the things that has puzzled me. I wonder 
if I might venture to ask about it?’ 
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‘Certainly. You’ve been so kind that you’ve the right to 
ask any questions you like. I’ve said that before. I mean it.’ 

‘I’ve never quite understood your motives in this — this 
salvage expedition, as it were. Perhaps if the obligation 
were known, I’d understand better. If you feel toward 
Selden as you seem to, I can’t reconcile that with your 
willingness to sacrifice everything to help him. It’s rather 
a fine point in human emotions and I’d like the key to the 
puzzle.’ 

They were very close to the lip of the great knoll on which 
the cottages perched precariously. They were walking 
slowly now. Behind them the negro drowsed in the warm 
sun as he plodded along with the heavy bag. Their pace 
gave him frequent opportunities for rest and he embraced 
them, gazing at the slowly moving couple with indifferent 
eyes. 

Christine spread her hands. ‘I don’t mind telling you. 
Mr. Selden did me a very great injury — one of the greatest 
injuries one person can do another. It doesn’t matter what 
that injury was. Afterward, on conditions of my own mak- 
ing, he made it possible for me to be independent and gave 
back to me what I wanted from life. Then, when he was in 
trouble, I repudiated the condition and refused the obliga- 
tion. I thought I could do it, Mr. Kent, but I can’t — not 
and keep my self-respect. I try to be fair, and when I left 
Ivanhoe it went with me. I found I could think of nothing 
else, that it was poisoning all my pleasure and clouding my 
future. It seemed to me that no price would be too great 
to be free of the burden. So here I am.’ 

Christine threw her hands apart as she finished and Kent 
grunted. He eyed her sideways and his tawny eyes were 
speculative. He spoke deprecatingly. 

‘I’m going to. be impertinent.’ 

‘Yes?’ 
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‘And there was no sentimental interest at all?’ 

Christine did not look at him, but her answer came 
promptly. ‘Not on my part.’ 

Kent caught the inference instantly. ‘But on his, eh? 
Oh, well —’ he shrugged — ‘it doesn’t matter to me why 
you doit. That you want to do it is enough.’ For a moment 
he dropped his friendly air and became the executive of a 
great corporation. ‘The Continental Company is interested, 
also, Mrs. Bennett. I think there is much more at stake 

than merely Selden.’ 

_ ‘What do you mean?’ 

“Perhaps it is a little premature for me to say, but I'll 
venture it, anyway. When you put this over — as I begin 
to think you will— come to me. The safety department 
can use a woman like you. There might be other — salvage 
jobs.’ 

Christine was soberly elated. ‘That sounds — well, it’s 
more like the thing I’ve wanted to do than anything I’ve 
had. But I’ll not let myself think too far ahead. When I’ve 
finished this, I’ll remind you of your promise just as I ie 
before.’ 

Instantly Kent shifted to a friendlier tone. ‘Yes, that can 
keep. Here is your cottage, I believe. Yearwood did not 
tell me it was so isolated. Won’t you be frightened by your- 
self?’ 

Christine shook her head. ‘You forget that I’ve lived 
all my life in mining camps. There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
and as for being lonely — I’ve always been very glad of my 
own company. I shan’t have time to be lonely.’ 

They paused before the fence surrounding the little house. 
The yard was a small affair, but it was neat. A walk of 
sunken rock led up to the low steps that gave onto the 
veranda that ran around in an ell. The porch was hidden 
behind trellis-work that was covered with vines that even 
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climbed daringly to the sloping roof. Christine leaned on 
the picket gate of white-oak slabs intertwined with wire. 

‘If it’s half as pretty inside as it looks from here, I shan’t 
want to leave,’ she said. 

Kent again recognized her poise. She did not over- 
enthuse; there was no babbling of superlatives. If she liked 
a thing, she stated it positively and unmistakably, but she 
did not need rhapsodies to convey her pleasure. He leaned 
on the gate and waved a hand toward the valley behind 
them. Christine turned to look. 

The tiny cottage stood just over the crest of the Knoll 
from the mine and faced toward the head of the valley in 
which the Knoll reared its gigantic bulk. Up this valley 
Christine again reveled in the magnificent distances and the 
rich purples of the blending haze of mountain and sky. On 
her steps she could catch this far-flung vista. Her tone 
warmed. 

‘I shall love this,’ she said with quiet feeling. ‘I am in- 
debted to you for making this possible.’ 

Kent gestured in protest. ‘No more talk of obligation. 
You’ve undertaken a mission for the safety department and 
that is the one department that looks after its own. Shall I 
come in and help you get settled?’ 

Christine shook her head and entered the gate. She 
closed it and turned to face him before she spoke, the kind- 
ness of her tone taking the pointedness from her words. 

‘No, I don’t think you’d better. I shan’t be in a hurry 
about things.’ 

Kent was reluctant to go. He draped his big form over 
the gate and looked at her. She was very attractive against 
the background of the clematis that covered the front of the 
house and tinted the air with delicate fragrance. He was 
obviously groping for some topic to hold her. Nor did 
Christine seem in haste. One hand holding the gate and the 
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other idly swinging, she looked into the distances. The 
burden-bearing negro had long since dumped the bag on the 
porch and departed toward the camp, his heart gladdened 
by the round silver piece that Kent threw him. There was 
silence for a moment and then Kent spoke briskly. 

‘As I understand it, the cottage is furnished. It was used 
by one of the bachelors. He left camp and it has never been 
reoccupied. I told Yearwood to send you linen and dishes 
from the commissary and the boy will bring what groceries 
you need. You get water from the well on the back porch, 
I believe. Yearwood will send you some coal and I told him 
to have our special keep an eye on the cottage.’ 

Christine came to life and looked at him. ‘You think of 
everything, and it is unusual to me. I’ve been accustomed 
to doing my own thinking and — and — well, you’ve been 
frank and I’ll be equally so. I like it, but I don’t intend to 
impose on your good nature. I want you to feel that I am 
perfectly competent to care for myself.’ 

Kent gestured in deprecation. ‘Now don’t spoil it all. 
Of course you are able to go it on your own. I knew that or 
I should not have consented to your coming, but I don’t 
think you should object to having things made easier for you 
when it is such a little trouble. You see, I’ve only to say the 
word and it is done.’ 

‘Just the same, I know how busy you are and what it 
means when you drop everything to come here with me.’ 
She held out her hand. ‘I want to thank you.’ 

Kent leaned over the small gate and looked down at her. 
‘This is a personal request. We are to be friends?’ 

Christine raised her brows. ‘Why the future tense?’ 

“You mean we are friends now?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

Kent’s big eyes snapped, but he knew when to stop. 
‘I shan’t delay you longer, because I know you are anxious 
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to go inside. I’m going to keep in touch with what you are 
doing. Yearwood will tell me and I want you to feel free to 
call on me whenever you need me. Don’t hang back because 
you think I’m busy. You won’t forget?’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Kent. No. I shan’t forget.’ 

Christine still stood at the gate and her eyes followed him 


as he strode up the acclivity toward the crest of the Knoll.” 


He was kind...and his bigness was comforting... The 
memory of his tawny eyes and their queer trick of lighting 
up without another feature of his face changing remained 
with her. He had made her task easy and she was grateful. 
But as her eyes followed the swing of the big body there 
intervened another figure. Again she saw Selden, tall, lithe, 
poised, whiplike, his gray eyes frosty and his thin lips curved 
in an ironical twist. 

She shook her head as she turned into the house. Chris- 
tine was alone and she liked it because it was an unac- 
customed luxury. This place was her own, hers by right 
where no one could say her nay. She stood on tiptoe and 
reached up to pull down a great cluster of the white clematis 


and buried her face in the flowers. Ever after their faint per- 


fume meant that moment to her. : 

She was thinking of herself at the moment. This was the 
first time she had ever had a house of her own; a place that 
was home, where she could be alone and where none could 
question her. It would be grateful. Instead of going into 
the house, she turned back to the steps and crumpled down. 
With her chin in her hand, she gazed up the valley and im- 
mersed herself and her thoughts in the hazy purple that 
seemed to soften her. 

She thought of Selden, and by queer logic told herself 
that this but added to her obligation to the man who had 
first wrought in her life with cynical ruthlessness and had 
afterward been helpless. If it had not been for Selden, she 
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would not have been here. This house would not have been 
hers. 

She began to wonder about Selden. What had the years 
done to him? Her thoughts went back to the last night in 
the Lodge at Ivanhoe. Her thoughts always came back to 
that night: they had brought her here. 

Christine sat and thought of the past: of the hurt of her 
husband’s desertion; of the humiliation of her return to 
Ivanhoe; of the rescue by Selden; of the joy of the newly 
realized independence; of the work that had come after 
Ivanhoe; of the delight of wandering; of her decision to 
return to Ivanhoe to seek Selden; and finally this. 

Kaleidoscopic pictures flashed before her mind; fragments 
of the past that brought memories, some pleasant, others 
less so. Gradually her face grew serene: the wide brow 
smoothed and her lips curved into tender lines. Her figure 
relaxed: there was no longer the hint of almost masculine 
competence about her. She was all feminine; a thing of 
curves and softness that the ugly and ill-fitting dress could 
not hide. She was thinking of the future and of Selden and 
of the time of their meeting. 

The sun was falling behind the tiny cottage and the light 
had already deserted the eastern slope of the Knoll. Long 
shadows stretched away before her. In the valley at the 
mine the great siren on the fan house bellowed three times 
and Christine recognized the shift call. It was quitting time. 
At the head of the valley, between the gaps of the great 
hills, the purple had changed to azure with a tint of dusky 
gray shading into vermilion. The air was heavy with si- 
lence, and the girl rose from her seat and listened for a mo- 
ment. The forest seemed to bow its head in the slowly 
gathering dusk. Above her was the throaty, musical note of 
a bullbat as it volplaned after gnats. 

Held by the spell of the silence, Christine listened. Then 
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she shook herself as if drowsy and inserted the key Kent had 
given her and entered her new home. 

The house was musty, and Christine busied herself with 
opening windows, throwing back shutters, exploring. 
Kitchen; bedroom; living-room-dining-room. Tiny but 
comfortable, and furnished with surprising taste. 

Presently from the commissary came a boy with her 
groceries. There was coal in the kitchen, and before long 
Christine sat down at the table under the kitchen window 
to her supper in solitary and absolute content. 

There was only a thread of a moon riding high in the sky 
and the woods that ran almost to the edge of the back yard 
were dark and mysterious. Christine stood for a moment 
and looked out. Crickets were shrieking, their clamor over- 
riding the grating call of the locusts; high up a breeze stirred 
the pine tops and they whispered; in the valley a single light 
shone. It was night. 

Christine did not linger over her supper. Afterward she 
could think when she had laid herself down in the small bed 
in the front room. Then would come the time for planning. 

She hurried through her meal and then unpacked i in her 
bedroom. 

Her clothes were purposely plain. There was none of the 
neatness and style about them that had characterized her 
figure in Kent’s office. The dresses were ill-fitting; in garish 
colors. She was dressing her part, and years in mining — 
camps had taught her how. yy 

One thing was incongruous. She took a bulky package 
from the suitcase. It was tightly wrapped in manilla paper 
and she unrolled it carefully. From it she took a pair of 
overalls soiled and black with coal dust. These she spread 
on the floor. On them she placed a jumper that had once 
been blue, but was now blackened beyond all recognition of 
its original color. From the package she added a miner’s 
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cap, with a battered carbide lamp in the slot on the front. 
Heavy shoes and woolen hose and the package was empty. 

Christine stirred the bundle of blackened clothing with a 
tentative toe and then swept her eyes about the dresses on 
the bed. 

“The best costume of all,’ she murmured. 

Then she put the overalls and jumper and shoes and socks 
carefully away in the bottom drawer of the high bureau tek 
stood in a corner. 


CHAPTER XII 


CHRISTINE’S life for the next few days was leisurely. Ap- 
parently she had not a care in the world except her small 
house. Here she busied herself with scrubbing, sweeping, 
and cooking, reveling in the freedom to do as she chose 
without criticism or hindrance. 

In her roving life among the mining camps, a nomad in 
bleak boarding-houses, Christine had had scant time for 
home-making. But now she was all woman, happy with 
household tasks from morning until night. And in the 
evenings she sat on the low steps, enveloped in the fragrance 
of the clematis, and gazed on the purple mountains. Then 
it was that her thoughts were busy with the task before her, 
which she seemed in no haste to begin. 

But a plan gradually took form in her mind as she sat 
evening after evening listening to the musical twanging note 
of the bullbat as it swooped after insects or following with 
apprehensive eyes the more nimble antics of the leather- 
wings. . 

Christine told herself she was resting for a struggle that 
she foresaw would not be easy. But the girl was doing more 
than that; she was rejoicing in her home. Christine told 
herself she was establishing herself with her neighbors; but 
deep down she knew that it was only an excuse. 

Mining camps are singularly incurious. When lights 
shone in the cottage at night and a woman’s form was visi- 
ble at times about the porch, the camp’s comment was brief. 

‘Somebody’s took Cade’s cottage,’ said the camp. 
“Wonder who it could be?’ 

Thus the camp comment, but it made no effort at closer 
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acquaintance and Christine found herself in comfortable 
isolation. In her new enthusiasm over the house — even if 
it were only temporary — she desired no interruption. 

Christine was essentially a domestic woman and this side 
of her nature had been starved. In her own home, her 
mother’s rigid routine had been followed relentlessly; in the 
years of flight from camp to camp in the wake of her hus- 
band, there had been no time for home-making. But now, 
alone, in a tiny cottage tucked away at an obscure mine in 
the hills of Alabama, the woman part of her stirred and 
woke and she satisfied it. 

Before Christine was through, she had made the little 
place very cozy and attractive. Under the deft touches of 
her woman hands it ceased to be merely a house with furni- 
ture and became a home. Shyly her personality peeped out 
in the arrangement of the chairs, in the placing of the few 
rather terrible pictures. Dainty curtains made their ap- 
pearance; a white counterpane on the bed; embroidered 
pillow slips and a fringed cover for the bare table; flowers 
on the ugly little table in the kitchen; the stove polished 
until its sleek sides glistened. 

Christine found pleasure in it all and in the utter freedom 
that her isolation gave her. Sometimes, in the evening, at 
the soft hour after the sun had gone down behind the Knoll 
and before darkness covered the succession of valleys, be- 
fore her, she puzzled about herself. Why should the house 
hold such an attraction? She would be there only a little 
time. She was frightened at the very bonds that the tiny 
cottage, with its spotless windows and inviting interior, was 
forging about her day by day. She became a little restless 
under undefined longing. 

She soon fell into her routine of living. Superintendent 
Yearwood, at Kent’s suggestion, sent her groceries regularly. 
He had furnished what the cottage lacked. 
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When Christine had established herself sufficiently and 
the restlessness would not let her remain content, she went 
over the Knoll, knocked at the superintendent’s door, and 
entered. 

Yearwood was not particularly pleased to see her, but the 
credentials Kent had given her made his manner more defer- 
ential than he would have chosen. Yearwood did not ap- 
prove of women who meddled in mine affairs. 

His voice was courteous, but his short whiskers waggled 
disapprovingly as he surveyed her through gold-rimmed 
glasses. She sat down without invitation. 

‘I’d like a talk with you, Mr. Yearwood, if you have 
time,’ she said. ‘My vacation is over.’ 

Yearwood grunted non-committally. ‘I’m pretty busy, 
but we’ve gotta have it one time or another. Might as well 
be now.’ 

Christine smiled at him placatingly, sensing his hostility. 
‘I should not like to be interrupted,’ she suggested. 

Yearwood rose ungraciously and turned a latch that 
locked the door. Christine looked about the bare office for a 


moment, contrasting it with another she had known. Then ~ 


her feminine manner dropped from her; again she was the 
competent business woman; a representative of Mallory 
Kent of the safety department; confident; poised and equa- 
ble. Her gaze grew level as she surveyed Yearwood. She 
had known his kind before. 

‘Did Mr. Kent tell you anything of why I am here or what 
I came to do?’ she asked. 

Yearwood shook his head. ‘He said you were acting for 
his department and were to have a free hand. I told him I 


didn’t want to know anything about it or have anything to 


do with it.’ 
Christine patted the arm of her chair briskly. Her con- 


descension of manner matched his own. ‘It will not be 
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necessary, but before I begin I need certain information for 
which I have come to you. Afterward I shall shape my 
course at my own discretion.’ 

Yearwood smiled sourly. ‘All right, shoot. The sooner 
you get it over, the better it will suit me.’ 

Christine moved by indirection. She would not advertise 
her interest in Girard Selden. And there were other details 
she must know before she could act with certainty that 
would prevent a misstep. Wherefore she began afar off from 
her subject. 

‘This is a slope mine, I believe.’ 

Yearwood nodded. ‘Thirty-eight hundred feet from the 
mouth of the mine to the chain yard and five miles of track 
along the headings.’ 

“You work how many men?’ 

‘About three hundred picks.’ 

Christine asked her first pertinent question. ‘Who is your 
mine foreman?’ 

‘Minto Newell.’ 

‘Newell?’ Christine’s tone was thoughtful. She dis- 
sembled. ‘Wasn’t he from West Virginia?’ 

‘No, he’s been right here in this working since before I 
came.’ 

Christine had found what she wanted to know. The fore- 
man could not recognize her. Then she threw up a screen 
by another question. ‘Is he a good man, trustworthy? 
Could he be promoted?’ 

“Newell’s all right. He’s getting pretty well along in 
years, but he still knows his business. But I don’t believe 
the company would ever make him superintendent. ’Least, 
it never has when I’ve been gone.’ 

‘Who carries on for you while you’re away? 

‘Minge, usually.’ 

‘Who is Minge?’ 
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‘He’s the resident engineer. He’s got one assistant and he 
sort of acts as assistant to me. We don’t have a reg’lar 
assistant superintendent.’ 

Christine was rapidly acquiring information she needed. 
Now she asked a question that would lead her to the object 
of her visit. 

‘Do you contract here?’ 

‘Pretty near all the work is contract work. We been 
pretty successful with it and it’s less trouble to the com- 
pany.’ 

‘How do you farm your contracts?’ 

‘Oh, just the same as anywhere else, I reckon. The com- 
pany hires a contractor to work an entry and it pays him 
sixty-four cents a ton for the coal. He pays the men forty 
for loading it and it costs him ten cents to shoot it. All we 
do is haul it.’ 

‘Then you don’t have any direct relations with the men?’ 

‘The company has some entries it works itself and then 
there’s the drivers and the dead workers and the floating 
gang. ’Course, all the men are paid through the company, 
and we keep the contractors’ books. Their men get their 
commissary checks just like the company men and they 
trade at the commissary. But the contractor hires ’em and 
generally fires ’em.’ 

‘Know many of the contractors here?’ 

Yearwood was growing impatient under the steady ques- 
tioning. There was an edge on his voice. ‘Say, what’s the 
idea of all this? I can’t see —’ 

Christine interrupted. She had gauged the man accu- 
rately. ‘This information is necessary to the safety depart- 
ment,’ she said crisply. ‘I think Mr. Kent said that I was to 
be relieved of explanations. I shall be through immediately.’ 

Yearwood still grumbled. ‘Well, all right. Yes, I know 
the contractors. That’s part of my job.’ 
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‘Have you got a man named Selden here?’ 

Yearwood’s attention was arrested. ‘We sure have.’ 

‘What does he do?’ 

‘He’s a contractor and a doggone good one. The best in 
the mine.’ 

‘What sort of man is he?’ 

Yearwood scruffed his stubby bristles with the back of 
his hand. ‘Guess I’ll have to pass,’ he confessed. ‘I don’t 
know anything about him. He showed up here about two 
years ago and said he wanted a job. He took a contract 
and he has done right well with it, but, Lord, the camp don’t 
know no more ’bout him than it did the day he came and I 
don’t neither.’ 

Christine was thoughtful. She must not question too 
closely, but still she ventured: ‘How does he live? Doesn’t 
he mix with the camp?’ 

“Not any,’ Yearwood denied. ‘He said he wanted a cot- 
tage to himself and I gave it to him. It’s one across the 
valley right on the edge of the reservation. Ain’t been oc- 
cupied in years and sits right up on the shoulder of Cat 
Mountain. It looks down into the camp. I never could 
figure what the company built it for, but there it was. He’s 
been there ever sincé, and if he’s ever been in camp once, I 
don’t know it.’ 

‘How many men does he work?’ 

“Five or six.’ Yearwood was interested and he thawed. 
‘And that’s a funny thing, too. All the men are crazy to 
work for him. From all I can gather, he’s pretty hard, too. 
Drives ’em for every ton there is in them, but they don’t 
seem to mind. He’s got the pick of the whole camp and 
keeps ’em.’ Yearwood paused, and then amended his state- 
ment in painstaking effort at accuracy. ‘He don’t have any 
trouble with the miners, but he can’t keep powder men. 
You know the company requires contractors who work more 
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than five men to have a man to handle powder. Seems 
Selden wants to do it all himself, and the powder men get 
sore because they think it kind of reflects on them. He’s 
always needing a powder man. Needs one now, I think.’ 

Christine lowered her eyes to hide her elation at what he 
said. Then she dissembled and asked another calm question. 
“Does he always work a full crew?’ 

‘Not always. I don’t pay much attention to what he does 
in the mine. That’s Newell’s job ‘long as he don’t get into 
trouble with safety laws. But he hires men frequent. Some- 
times they don’t stay long and sometimes they do. I figure 
he’s kind of testing ’em.’ 

Having questioned as much as she deemed prudent, 
Christine turned to other things. To camouflage her real 
points of interest, she asked a multitude of technical ques- 
tions: ventilation; rock; trackage; brattices; every exhaus- 
tive detail of production that brought to Yearwood’s manner 
a new respect. 

‘Say, is the safety department after me?’ he demanded 


at last. ‘I never saw a woman like you before and if Kent 


has set you on me, maybe —’ 
‘Is it likely you would know I was here if I were after 


you?’ Christine interrupted. ‘No. Mr. Kent is after other - 


things, I believe.’ 


Yearwood looked at her curiously. ‘Where did you learn — 


so much about mining?’ | 

Christine answered absently. ‘I’m a self-taught mining 
engineer myself. That’s why Kent picked me.’ 

Again there was a flood of questions and Christine rose 
to go. At the door, Yearwood stopped her, his manner more 
friendly. 

‘I ain’t told you the queerest thing about that man Sel- 


den,’ he observed. ‘After he’d been here a while, he brought 
in a nigger man to look after him. And the nigger’s dumb — 
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can’t talk. Don’t you suppose them two have a real sociable 
time in that house by themselves?’ 

Involuntarily Christine smiled. ‘I suppose it suits them 
both,’ she said. ‘I believe I know all I need right now. If I 
want anything else, I’ll come back, but don’t expect to see 
much of me. Most of my work will be under cover.’ 

Christine opened the door, and Yearwood turned to his 
desk, plainly relieved to see her go. Christine passed the 
commissary on her way back to the cottage over the Knoll 
and stopped a moment to buy some thread. Busy with her 
thoughts, she gave scarcely a glance at the inevitable loung- 
ers, who whittled idly on the porch. . 

One of them was a man with bright red hair and pale 
eyebrows. His eyes widened as he caught sight of Christine’s 
figure when she walked out of the commissary and stepped 
out freely up the Knoll, her pace unchecked by the steep 
ascent. 

The man had sunk deeper in the board chair in which he 
lounged. He pulled his hat down over his eyes, but his pre- 
cautions were needless. Christine passed in superb uncon- 
sciousness of the watching man and went off with never a 
glance in his direction. 

As Christine disappeared, the man straightened and 
_ pushed back his hat. He turned to a man on his left. 

‘Who’s she?’ he asked, jerking a thumb in Christine’s 
direction. 

Pinetop Thompson, the man addressed, looked after 
Christine. ‘I don’t know the lady, Mr. Bennett.’ He spoke 
rebukingly. ‘We don’t generally comment on ladies in this 
here camp.’ 

Bennett — for it was Bennett, Clem Bennett of the light 
eyebrows and unsavory reputation — accepted the rebuke 
silently. His eyes opened and closed; it was unpalatable. 
But he planned to use Thompson and he hid his anger. He 
grunted listlessly. 
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‘No offense,’ he said. 

‘None will be took then,’ Thompson answered Onin aEeen 

Bennett had been in camp less than a day, but already he 
was fraternizing with the men; a false joviality making him 
free of their company. While he talked, his eyes were busy 
and his ears keen. 

Then came Christine. He had recognized her instantly in 
spite of the changes the years had wrought. His mind was 


filled with questioning. What was she doing here? What 


attraction had brought her from West Virginia? He had 
almost forgotten her; his interest at best had been but 
temporary. She had meant little to him. But here in 
Marengo, where he himself planned to operate! That was 
another matter. She might be a menace. She might be a 
help. But he must know more about her before he returned 
to Kriel to make his report. 

Bennett knew where to go for information in a , mining 
camp and he hurried away with a muttered word of excuse 
to the group on the porch. 


At the cottage over the Knoll Christine was not cooking 


supper. Instead, she was in the front room surveying herself 
in a small mirror. 

She was dressed in blackened overalls; on her head was a 
miner’s cap and in it a battered carbide lamp. On her feet 
were heavy shoes. She stopped and pulled on a jumper. 
Then she drew a soiled sleeve across her face. It left a broad 
smear of black through which her dark eyes peered. Sud- 


denly she was no longer a woman, but a miner, clad in — 


miner’s clothes, and when she walked across the floor she 
had the same shambling, loose-kneed gait that is sure on un- 
even footing. 

She returned to look at herself in the glass. 

‘They couldn’t tell it now, and underground they’ll never 
know me in a thousand years,’ she murmured. 

There was satisfaction in her tone. 


‘ “a 
we 
—. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


CLEM BENNETT looked over the man in front of him and his 
eyelids with their pale lashes opened and closed. Bennett’s 
eyelashes were an indication of his mood, though one could 
not always index the mood. When angry, his lids opened 
and closed and his mouth drew down at the corners; when 
he was pleased, his eyes worked rapidly and he swallowed. 
One observed these things after knowing him well. 

Although Bennett did not realize it, he also was under 
close observation. He was talking to Adam Ensley over 
a glass of white whiskey in Ensley’s bachelor cabin. 

Ensley was a Continental special officer at Marengo and 
to him Bennett had come in search of information of Chris- 
tine. Ensley was a tall man, with an incredibly long and 
thin nose that dominated his narrow face. His eyes were 
bleak and cold and blue; harder than Bennett’s own. Every- 
thing about Ensley suggested length, not thickness. He was 
tall and thin and lathlike with dangling arms and slender 
legs. 

Bennett had not found him difficult. In fact, Ensley 
talked volubly and it did not escape Bennett that, under the 
flow of talk, he occasionally asked a question of his own. 
The two fenced with words. They were in sharp contrast: 
Ensley hiding his thoughts by a constant flow of talk and 
yet with a hint of steel under all his apparent eager friend- 
liness; Bennett talking as readily when he chose, but mostly 
listening with an occasional blink, whether in displeasure or 
gratification. 

Ensley divested himself of his coat when he came into his 
kitchen and then went to a cupboard where he took down 
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a jug fitted with a corncob stopper. He shook the jug with 
a questioning ear against the sleek brown side. | 


‘Guess there’s ’nough here to slack down the dust,’ he re- — 


marked, and looked at Bennett, who nodded. Ensley took 
two tumblers from the cupboard and poured liberal portions 
of the white liquid into them. It gave off a faint acrid bou- 
quet, redolent of burned sugar. 

Ensley threw back his head and poured the fiery liquid 
down without pause to swallow. Then he sighed noisily and 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. Bennett drank 
more slowly and followed it with water. 

‘Never did learn to drink that stuff without a chaser,’ he 
remarked, and Ensley broke into voluble speech. 

‘Me, I never did believe in spilin’ good likker with water. 
Water’s all right in its place, but it ain’t nothin’ to mix with 
good likker. I takes my water straight. My old dad learnt 
me that when I wasn’t knee high toa duck an’ I been follerin’ 
his steps all these years. You don’t never make no mis- 
take —’ 

Bennett interrupted him. Even in their short acquaint- 


ance he had learned that he must do that if he expected to 
getinaword. Nowhe broke into Ensley’sinterminabletalk. 


‘Go on and make yourself comfortable,’ he said. ‘I figure 
on making a right smart call if you’n me can talk turkey.’ 

Ensley accepted the invitation, but he did not stop talk- 
ing. He rose and drew from each hip pocket a long-barreled 
revolver that would throw a bullet almost like a rifle. From 
his belt he took a pair of handcuffs. 

‘I ain’t got no more use f’r cuffs ’n a cat has f’r pants,’ he 


explained to Bennett with an apologetic smile. ‘But they — ‘f 
come with th’ badge an’ I’ve allus carried ’em. Me, I don’t 
make many arrests.’ His blue eyes grew steely. ‘Most gen- 



















erally I don’t need no handcuffs. When I git to’em, they’re 





ready to be still.’ 
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Bennett chuckled. The man was an odd combination. It 
was typical that he should buy his badge — an ornate gold 
affair much gaudier than the plain nickel ones furnished by 
the Continental — from a mail-order house and that he 
should carry needless handcuffs. Ensley’s sinister words 
regarding the fatality of arrest by him Bennett put down to 
boastfulness. But he reached over and picked ne one of the 
pearl-handled forty-fives. 

‘How many notches you got on this?’ he asked. 

“There ain’t but two on that one,’ Ensley answered 
simply. ‘That’s Salt. I carry him in my left-hand pocket. 
Most ginerally it’s Pepper what get’s em. He’s muh right- 
hand one.’ 

Bennett glanced at the gangling form lolling in the splint- 
bottomed rocker. He was undecided whether the special 
was boasting. Ensley’s tone was too matter-of-fact to be 
real. Bennett smiled with the air of one sharing a joke, but 
he restored Salt to the table with some respect. 

‘Funny thing ’bout them guns,’ commented Ensley, again 
launched into conversation. ‘I ain’t never believed in 
buyin’ no guns. ’At’s shore bad luck. You takes ’em and I 
like to of got kilt fore I got a chance to get one. I got Pepper 
one Sunday over Cat Mountain. We was havin’ a cock main 
over there an’ I was attendin’, unofficial, y’understand, an’ 
one uh these here county deppities he come bustin’ thr’oo 
and ‘lowed we was all under arrest for chicken fighting. 
“Arrest hell!’ I says. ‘How you gonna ’rest me? I’m a 
officer myself.’’ Him an’ me argued that p’int right smart 
*fore he come to see it my way.’ 

Bennett’s attention was caught. The man’s air was so 
ingenuous that Bennett was puzzled. It was a new experi- 
ence. West Virginia had nothing like this. In spite of his 
desire to get on with his mission, he asked a question. 

‘How’d you fix it?’ 
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Ensley cocked a hard blue eye at him and waved his hand 
toward the revolver on the table. ‘‘ There’s Pepper. "Twas 
his’n when he started an’ mine when he finished. I tole him 
’f he ever wanted it, he could come over t’ th’ camp ’n’ git 
it, but he ain’t never come ’n’ I be bout quit lookin’ for him. 


That must of been all of four years ago. Now Salt —I 4 
ain’t quite so struck on Salt. He’s got a streak of the tar 


brush in him. I got him from a nigger.” 

Ensley stopped speaking and again Bennett involuntarily 
asked a question. ‘How did you get it?’ 

Ensley’s voice was a comfortable drawl. ‘Oh, a big buck 
nigger got on the rampage down in th’ mine one day. He 
an’ one of th’ drivers had a ar-gu-ment an’ he sloughed him 
with a pick. Then he got hold of some powder an’ said 
wa’n’t nobody goin’ to bring him up ’live.’ Ensley nodded 
ruminatively. ‘He was right. They didn’t. He come up the 
deadest nigger ’t you ever seen. Pepper never missed him 
onct. An’ that was good shootin’, too, ’cause he was crackin’ 
down at me with Salt, only I didn’t know it was Salt then. 
’N fact, ’twa’n’t till after the inquest ’t I got it. Th’ coroner 
gimme it when I asked him. He allus passes out them kind 


of souveneers to interested parties. Now I ain’t never had 


to use them cuffs but once and —’ 
Bennett interrupted, shaking off the fascination of the 
drawling words from the long, gangling man, who spoke 


with a sort of nasal whine. Bennett still had not decided 


whether he was listening to a boaster whose deeds were prin- 
cipally wind or a man whose very menace lay in his calm- 
ness. 


‘I’ve been a special officer myself,’ he said conversation- 
‘ 


ally. 

Ensley straightened. ‘Y’ don’t say! I thought I recker- 
nized some of th’ ear-marks ’bout you. Where was it you 
worked?’ | 
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‘In West Virginia. We didn’t have exactly the same 
conditions up there. We had mighty few niggers.’ 

“Well, niggers ain’t so bad,’ said Ensley generously. ‘I 
ain’t been ’round much an’ I done most of my specialin’ 
right here in this camp, but I’ve seen a lot of things. Now 
I’d rather have niggers ’n wops any day in the week. Y’ see, 
you can show a nigger the butt end of a gun an’ he knows you 
mean bisness and he moves, but if you do a wop thataway, 
he'll stick a knife into you an’ I p’intedly don’t like knives. 
I ain’t never cared nothin’ for knives since one day way 
back in 1910 when —’ 

In despair Bennett interrupted again. ‘I’m thinking of 
locating in Marengo.’ 

“Real glad to have you,’ Ensley replied. ‘Ain’t many new 
folks come here to this camp. It ain’t got such a good rep- 
pitation an’ then hit’s way off up in the mountains an’ there 
ain’t much goin’ on. We ain’t had no new folks come since 
that feller Selden blew in an’ that’s been mebbe two or three 
years ago. When he —’ 

Bennett’s eyes blinked rapidly and he iatseea nid sharply. 
‘What did you say his name was?’ 

Ensley gnawed off a huge wad of tobacco before he an- 
swered. His teeth were long and pointed like a squirrel’s 
and bunched so that his upper lip protruded. He tucked 
away the tobacco and resumed. 

‘Selden. S-e-l-d-e-n. I know that’s th’ way to spell it 
‘cause I took him some mail one time when he was laid up 
with a mashed foot. ’At was right after he come an’ th’ time 
of th’ big fall of rock. He shore won hisself a home with th’ 
men then. Ain’t never had no trouble with ’em since an’ 
they tell me he’s hell on wheels. They just falls over their- 
selves to work for him. Me, I ain’t never had no truck with 
him. Why, I remember —’ § 

Bennett volleyed his questions. ‘What is he doing?’ 
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‘He’s a contractor, ain’t I just been tellin’ you? When he 
first come here, Old Man Yearwood thought —’ 

‘Nothing but a contractor?’ | 

‘Naw. He ain’t got but one entry an’ he works six men. 
You know the feller?’ 

Bennett blinked. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, don’t look for no welcome from him if you settle in 
Marengo, ’cause he ain’t sociable a-tall. I remember when 
one of the comp’ny teams come over here to play they —’ 

Bennett gave only half an ear to Ensley’s garrulity. He 
stared before him out of narrowed eyes. ‘Well, I'll be 
damned!’ he muttered. 

Selden in Marengo! Christine here, too! It was not 
chance: obviously it had been arranged. | 

His hatred of Selden, almost forgotten in the press of 
intervening years, sprang into full life again. Selden’s 
blacklist had hounded him until he had changed his name 
and deserted West Virginia for a time. He had used it as an 
excuse to rid himself of a woman whose scruples disgusted 
him and for whom he cared nothing. But he had not believed 
what he told his wife. He had not thought Selden’s hostility 
related to her: he remembered the affair of the ruined pumps 
at Ivanhoe and to himself explained the superintendent’s 
disfavor by that. 

Bennett’s eyes opened and closed and his mouth drew 
down at the corners. He was not a man to forgive an in- 
jury, but he had long since given over any idea of satisfying 
his hatred of Selden. Selden was too powerful: he stood too 
high with the Continental. Bennett could not touch him 
without ruin for himself and he had no idea of that. His 
courage did not run in that direction. If he pulled himself 
down with Selden, wherein would he profit? 

The ruddy color drained from the man’s face as his bitter- 
ness concentrated. He cared nothing for Christine, but if — 
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Selden did... Evidently Selden had been deposed by the 
Continental: he was here, a small contractor in a little 
Alabama mine; almost on a parity with Bennett himself. 
Things were different now. 

The man whistled sibilantly as he thought. Ensley still 
gabbled and Bennett caught a word now and then. He gave 
mechanical assent at intervals. 

Had Christine come to Marengo and Selden followed her? 
Or had Selden come and then she? It did not greatly matter. 
There was connection between them. Decidedly it had been 
fortunate when Kriel suggested this camp. His mind leaped 
ahead to the future. The advantage was his. Neither 
Christine nor Selden knew of his presence. He would be 
patient until his time came and then... 

He was recalled to his surroundings by Ensley’s voice. 
Ensley had been talking tirelessly and steadily. This man 
would be useful and Bennett opened his ears again to the 
flow of words. 

‘— Don’t know when I’ve enjoyed hearin’ a man talk so 
much,’ Ensley was saying. Bennett looked at him sharply, 
but there was no sign of irony in his guileless face. ‘I de- 
clare my throat’s dry just from hearin’ you talk! How ’bout 
wettin’ down ag’in?’ 

They reénacted the solemn ceremony and, before Ensley 
could resume his discourse, Bennett broke in with staccato 
questions that brought definite answers from the special 
officer. And then: 

‘I said I had decided to locate here an’ I will if I can get 
anybody to do business with. I’m a business man myself, 
and I don’t expect nobody to do business with me for no- 
thing. How is the company here? Pretty strict?’ 

Ensley wagged his head. ‘Old Man Yearwood ain’t so 
bad. ’N fact, he leaves things like that pretty much to me. 
I guess y’ could say the comp’ny ain’t so awful strick ’s long 
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as they is diggin’ coal. Ev’ry now an’ then Mr. Kent comes © 
over from Birmingham an’ we has to kind of spruce up 
things, but most ginerally they goes along kind of come day, 
go day, God send Sunday.’ 

Bennett’s eyes worked. He looked at Ensley through 
narrowed lids and the special officer stared guilelessly back. 

‘Ain’t much chance to make money thataway,’ Bennett 
observed softly. 

Ensley’s assent was hearty. ‘Shore ain’t, an’ my sal’ry 
ain’t what you’d call lib’ral. ’F I was married I'd be in a hell 
of a fix.’ He rubbed a bony hand over his narrow forehead 
in rueful perplexity. ‘I shore needs money.’ 

Bennett’s eyes blinked again. ‘I think I can put you in 
the way of making some,’ he said quietly. ‘Now listen 
here...’ 

Bennett did not linger when he left Ensley’s cabin that 
night. He was jubilant as he waited for the Hoodlum to 
leave on its leisurely run to Kingsland, where he would take 
another train for Birmingham. He wanted to see Kriel and 
get back to Marengo. Kriel would be pleased at his eager 
approval. As for the other, should he tell him? He decided 
against it until he knew more. 

The complacent Ensley was even then investigating for 
him and would have a report ready when he returned. He 
had made sure of that with a roll of bills and the promise of 
more to come. 

Kriel was waiting for him when he reached the same 
obscure hotel wnere they had met before. Pusher Riley was 
there, too, and the three went immediately into executive 
session. 

‘Well?’ challenged Kriel, his voice rumbling from his 
barrel-like chest. 

Bennett nodded. ‘It’s everything you said and then 
some.’ | 
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‘Willing to go in?’ asked the gambler. 

‘I’m already in,’ answered Bennett. 

- Kriel grunted in satisfaction. ‘Then we can all three drift 
down there and get going. Did you do any fixin’?’ 

Following a convolution of his own mind, Bennett lied. 
‘No, I never, for two reasons. I never had no money and IJ 
didn’t want to spoil anything by too much speed.’ He paused 
and blinked in perplexity. ‘I know who we’ve gotta fix, 
though, and it ain’t the Old Man.’ 

“The special?’ asked Pusher Riley, whose long form was 
overflowing a chair at the window, where his eyes were 
ceaselessly on the street. 

‘Yeh,’ replied Bennett. ‘I never said nothing funny be- 
cause I ain’t been able to size him up. I want you to look 
him over and you, too, Pusher. Queerest bird I ever saw. 
I can’t make out whether he’s a big bag of wind or whether 
he’s the real goods. He kind of had me going ’round in 
circles.’ 

Kriel’s grunt was scornful. ‘Specials? You’re crazy! 
Show him a ten-dollar bill and he’ll eat out of. yore hand.’ 

‘All right. I’m telling you and I ain’t so crazy about 
having this bird eat out of my hand noway. He might bite.’ 

“Well, we’re all agreed that it’s a good field; what’s the 
lay?’ asked Riley, speaking to Kriel. Kriel, as the man who 
supplied the money, was tacitly accepted as the chief. 

Kriel looked inquiringly at Bennett, who, immersed in his 
own thoughts, closed his eyes. Kriel read the sign incor- 
rectly. 

‘Come out of it! We ain’t goin’ to have no trouble with 
that special,’ he ordered, and Bennett looked at him. His. 
eyes grew steady and then opened and closed once. When 
he spoke, his tone was dry. 

‘I ain’t worrying about him.’ 

‘What is it then?’ Kriel asked bluntly. 
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‘Nothing. It’s just funny, that’s all. Wait till I find out 
something more and I'll tell you maybe.’ 

Kriel did not like mysteries, but, after a sharp glance at 
Bennett’s florid face that looked rather haggard, he de- 
sisted. 

‘Well, here’s the way I figger the thing out,’ he rumbled. 
‘Let Bennett go back there and fix the special so that he 
knows what’s comin’. Then Clem can pass the word that 
there’s a jackpot goin’ to be held. ’F you use the word 
“lottery’’ I'll wring yore neck, Clem. The big thing is to 
git ’em interested. Then long in a week or so, Pusher can 
come in and he can carry on Clem’s work. Both of you 
spread the word that I’ll be comin’ along, and when I do 
there’ll be somethin’ doin’. Kind of ballyhoo act for me, 
understand. How does that suit you?’ 

‘Fine,’ said Riley. ‘How long ought it to take us to clean 
up?’ 

‘Well, three months ought to be enough for the whole 
thing, an’, if we work it right, it ought to be a gold mine, 
’specially if we gobble the gitaway pot. How ’bout you, 
Clem?’ 

‘The sooner the quicker.’ Bennett’s thoughts turned in- 
ward. ‘Better give me ’bout a week before Pusher shows up. 
I got some private business to ’tend to in that camp and it 
may be real important to all of us.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Kriel. 

Bennett looked at him and his eyes blinked. Under 
Kriel’s gaze, Bennett’s ruddy face whitened. 

‘I’m goin’ to get me a man,’ he said venomously. His pale 
eyes, fringed by white lashes, hardened to agate as he turned 
a baleful gaze on Kriel. ‘I’m goin’ to get me a man,’ he 
repeated. 


CHAPTER XIV 


GIRARD SELDEN raised his miner’s light so that he could 
obtain a better view in the murk of Twenty-One Left and 
-surveyed the slight figure before him with silent disapproba- 
tion. He was silent so long that Christine stirred uneasily 
and spoke with a slight quaver. 

She was tremendously keyed up; it was the most dramatic 
moment of her life. For the first time since that last night 
at the Lodge she was face to face with the man who, in spite 
of herself, had dominated her thoughts for two years. 

But it was not that which sent a shiver down her spine; 
she was breaking the unwritten law of all miners, who have 
decreed that no woman shall go underground on pain of dire 
happenings. Not only was she defying mining custom, but 
this was the crucial moment in the plan that had come to 
her bit by bit during the quiet hours on the Knoll. 

Selden must not recognize her — that is, not until she was 
ready to have him do so. Premature discovery would mean 
immediate disaster. Selden would banish her from the mine 

instantly; his resentment would recrudesce and her entire 
mission, that was fast becoming an obsession, would fail. 

Her interview with Minto Newell, the foreman, had not 
been difficult. Indeed, Christine had been surprised at the 
ease with which she had penetrated the mine. Always it had 
been forbidden ground; her knowledge all came second- 
hand. Never before had she caught the cool sweet odor of 
the flowing air, tinged slightly with the smell of powder. 
Her ears recognized the endless drip of water from the roof, 
while the smallest sounds went echoing down the black 
passage. 
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Christine had felt her way cautiously, but it had been 
surprisingly easy. That afternoon she had dressed herself 
carefully in the miner’s clothes she had brought with her. 
She donned the heavy shoes and the overalls and the soiled 
jumper. They swathed her figure in enveloping obscurity. 
Over her short hair, shingled against such a moment, she had 
pulled the miner’s cap low over her eyes. A smear of the 
dust-saturated sleeve across her face and she stood a slight 
figure, a trap boy, perhaps, or an auxiliary engineer; cer- 
tainly too slight to handle a shovel or a pick, but neverthe- 
less unmistal-ably of the mine and with the mark of it strong 
upon her. 

She clumped out of the house, all resiliency gone from her 


steps. The heavy shoes chafed her feet at first, but she soon” 


became accustomed to them. Out in the sun she kept her 
eyes lowered and plodded along, shambling, loose-kneed, 
with idle hands swinging a huge tin dinner bucket, in which 
she had packed a lunch and where she carried her supply of 
drinking-water. 


She knew that the first test she must pass would be at the © 


timekeeper’s wicket where she must obtain her check 
number. But here she bided her time. She waited until the 
clerk inside was harassed with constant demands for checks 
from the powder men going down and the fire bosses and the 
brattice crew. Then she edged in between two men. 

No one paid the slightest heed to her. She had counted on 
that. Too many times had she watched the crew come up at 
Ivanhoe to expect curiosity. She could keep silent a year 
and in all that year no miner would address her unless she 
spoke first. Miners are clannish folk. They cling to their 
buddies and let others strictly alone. 

Choosing a moment when the clerk inside was busy with 


sheets, Christine thrust her mouth close to the opening in 


the wicket and, muffling her tones, said: 
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“Powder man for Mr. Selden. New one. Gimme a num- 
ber.’ 

The clerk inside did not even look up. ‘Gimme your 
order,’ he snapped, reaching behind him to the rack for a 
brass check. 

Christine was ready for that, too. That moment alone in 
Yearwood’s office had made it possible. She thrust a slip of 
paper under the wicket. It was an order to put on Jim 
Driscoll as a powder man at six dollars a day. It had been a 
blank form and stamped with Yearwood’s signature. Chris- 
tine had filled it out for the identity she would take in the 
mine. 

The clerk wrote rapidly on the sheet before him. ‘Here 
y are,’ he said, tossing over the disk. It was round with a 
hole punched in it and bore figures. ‘Number four hundred 
and eighty-two. Next.’ 

Christine clutched the metal check with alacrity. It was 
her passport into the mine, and, as she pushed through the 
narrow railed passage, she marked her place on the check 
board. When she came out to-night, she would hang her 
check on the peg with the corresponding number as an evi- 
dence that she had returned from the mine. As she passed 
the board, she reached up and removed the white disk of 
paper from the hook. This was a sign that the check was 
now alive. By the check board the foreman could tell at a 
glance who was working and who was in the mine at any 
hour and from it each day the pay-roll for the dead workers 
was made up. ‘Dead workers’ are all those not actively en- 
gaged in digging coal. 

Christine now began to be guided by instinct. Not for 
nothing had she lived in mining camps; not for nothing had 
she absorbed every detail in Girard Selden’s office. Every 
scene was familiar to her, although she had never before 
been in a mine. She skirted the wash house where some of 
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the men changed to mine clothing and came to the man-way. 
She must walk down, as the man-trip ran only at night and 
in the morning. 

Christine paused to light the carbide lamp at her cap. 
Then she plunged confidently into the darkness and began 
the mile walk down to the chain yard where Minto Newell 
had his office. 

In spite of the uneven footing, Christine swung out con- 
fidently enough. All fear of discovery temporarily had been 
abandoned. From time to time a pin-point of light pro- 
claimed the approach of a miner. They passed her without a 
word of greeting. 

Christine did not care. She knew she had successfully 
passed the first barrier. For a time the lamp in her cap 
threw the ground immediately at her feet into shadow and 
confused her, but presently her eyes grew accustomed to the 
darkness and she walked more confidently. 

Strangely enough, Christine was not frightened. The 
mine had no terrors for her; the darkness seemed friendly 
and the eerie echoes that went tinkling away into the si- 
lences when she stumbled were cheerful. Christine’s spirits 
rose. The period of inaction was over. She was definitely 
committed. , 

She must walk warily and alone, she realized that. No 
one must know of this descent into the mine in violation, not 
only of the State laws, but of the unwritten code of the men ~ 
who work underground. Their code is far more rigid than 
any statute enacted by legislatures. Yearwood, in spite of 
Kent’s orders, would forbid her to go underground if he 
knew. Newell would send her to the surface. Even Kent 
would not countenance such a defiance of custom. And as 
for Selden, should he suspect it, it would mean the end of her 
contact with him. 

She considered these things calmly in the long descent to 
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the chain yard; she was willing to take the chance because 
only if she saw Selden in the mine could she understand him 
when she came to deal with him afterward on the surface. 

Christine as yet did not know exactly what she planned 
with Selden. Some instinct had sent her to him in the guise 
of a boy; she felt she could invite frankness with more chance 
of success if sex were not involved. Eventually Selden 
would know; she would tell him herself, but not until she 
was prepared to make her appeal to him to come back to the 
surface and dismiss the memory of Ivanhoe. 

Newell she found in his office at the chain yard five 
thousand feet from the surface. Here the coal cars were 
assembled from the entries by fussy little electric trolleys 
and then hooked onto the cable from the huge engine on the 
tipple above and by it snatched to the surface. The fore- 
man’s desk was in a worked-out room of the mine, a cubby- 
hole scooped out of the wall and lighted none too well by an 
electric globe. 

Christine paused outside and scanned Newell to find what 
manner of man he. might be. Occasionally she caught a 
glimpse of his face under the light. He wore no cap and his 
light stood on the table beside him. 

The foreman was angry. His seamed face worked and his 
fist pounded the table in irritation. 

‘I told you to fix that there track yesterday,’ he said. 
‘You didn’t do it, and now see what a hell of a mess you’ve 
made. A whole entry blocked off.’ 

The miner before his desk mumbled an answer that Chris- 
tine did not catch and Newell answered in a calmer tone. 

‘Well, maybe I did, but you ought to of fixed that track 
‘fore any more cars come over it. Even if I did set you to 
doin’ something else, you ought to of come back to it. Git 
the floatin’ gang and some timbers and go fix it right now.’ 

Newell turned back to his desk and Christine spoke from 
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the door. ‘The Old Man sent me to Selden,’ she said, again 
in slurring, muffled tones. ‘Four-eighty-two’s my number.’ 

Newell was bending over a blue-print. ‘Git the hell out of 
here!’ he snapped. ‘Selden’s in Twenty-One Left.’ 

Christine asked no further questions. She knew how 
entries were numbered. Right and left. The man-way was 
on the left side of the slope and she counted the entries that 
led off from the main heading as she pushed downward. At 
each entry she saw the brattice with the trap boy in the dog- 
hole, waiting for the cry of ‘Trap!’ to rouse and let a trip 
through. } 

Christine had studied the ventilation of a mine, but now 
she saw it in actual operation and understanding that had 
been impossible before came to her. But it was all familiar. 
So often had she heard it described that she recognized con- 
fidently each landmark of the men’s conversation. 

Eventually she came to the Twenty-First entry and 
paused. She drew a long breath. Here she faced her second 
crisis; she must deceive Selden. He would be unsuspecting; 
the clothes that swathed her body in shapeless form would 
give no hint of her sex; the darkness would help. But there 
were still obstacles before her. She must now bring into play 
knowledge that she had gained at second hand. Her father 
had been a powder man; in rare moments of loquacity she 
had heard him describe the methods of handling explosives 
in the mine. In Selden’s office she had pursued the same 
subjects; she had even read textbooks, but she had never 
actually handled powder. Now she proposed to do so. She 
was not afraid of the danger involved, only of making a mis- 
step that would betray her inexperience or her sex to Selden 
and mean banishment. 

Outside the entry she halted. The palms of her hands 
were moist and her mouth was dry. In a moment she would 
see him. She realized suddenly just how much she wanted to 
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see him. A rush of feeling she did not recognize made her 
faint. In the velvety darkness all hardness left her; she for- 
got all sense of obligation in the desire to comfort Selden. 
Perhaps it was the product of the solitary days; maybe it 
was the subtle influence of unaccustomed home-making; 
she did not ask herself. Her throat filled with fierce tender- 
ness for the man she had hated so long. In that instant the 
scales fell from her eyes and she was honest with herself. 

Shaken by emotion, she leaned against a pillar and hid 
her face in her arm. For a moment she felt helpless and 
hopeless. Would he accept help at her hands? He had been 
ready enough to help her. She had thought at the time that 
he had some sinister design, but his quiet words spoken in 
the greatness of his own disaster... And if he knew, would 
he remember only that she had tricked him? 

Christine was frightened at the strength of her feeling. 
She had not thought the sight of Selden would affect her 
thus. She could have seen him any of the days she had been 
in Marengo, but she would not. He must hate her. Surely 
the years had brought bitterness. She could not go to him in 
her own guise and win his confidence again. 

She shivered, and then raised her head. She crushed her 
emotion and drew her sleeve across her face. The gesture 
Was unconscious, but it robbed her of all semblance to a 
woman. Then she walked down the entry until she came to 
the working face where sounds of picks and an occasional 
word told her that Selden and his men were busy. 

Even in the murk of the room she recognized Selden’s tall 
figure. He was standing at one side, apart from the men, 
watching two miners operate a breast augur to sink a hole 
into the face of the coal. Christine walked over to him and 
spoke in her husky muffled voice. 

‘The Cap’n said you needed a powder monkey and he 
sent me.’ 
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Then it was that Selden lifted his light and surveyed her 
in silent disapprobation, so silent and so long that Christine 
moved uneasily and spoke with a slight quaver in her voice. 

‘The Old Man said you needed a powder monkey,’ she 
repeated. ‘Here I be.’ 

Selden grunted and lowered his light. ‘This is no place for 
children. The Old Man —’ 

Christine pretended anger in keeping with the character 
she had assumed. It was no new one for mining camps: the 
daring, precocious youths who handle the explosives and 
work as shot firemen because of the higher pay. They area 
high-spirited, wild, and godless lot with cool courage and 
quick temper, especially if any reference is made to their 
youth. Therefore she pretended anger. 

‘I’m old enough to know my bisness,’ she cried. ‘Least- 
ways, I been makin’ my livin’ at it a right smart time.’ 
Purposely Christine chose the vernacular of the miner. 

Selden lifted his light for another scrutiny and Christine 
saw him briefly. His face was much the same as she remem- 
bered. A little thinner, perhaps, the jaw a little leaner. She 
wondered that the change was not more apparent. But 
there was something in the face that had not been there 
before. Christine saw that instantly. It was a fixity, an im- 
mobility of expression, a sort of reserved indifference. 

Christine still spoke in character. ‘The Old Man said for 
me to report to you,’ she said sharply. ‘How ’bout it? 
Goin’ to use me?’ 

‘What do you know about powder?’ Selden asked, un- 
moved by her petulance. 

‘Enough to handle it an’ that’s somethin’ a lot of ’em 
never learn. I aims to last a good long while.’ 

Selden spoke sharply. ‘How about this? Six foot hole ina 
five foot seam at an angle of forty-five degrees. How many 
sticks to blow it out?’ 
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‘Four, with maybe a little more if the middleman rock is 
thick.’ 

Christine answered promptly. She had listened to just 
such problems as these in Selden’s office. She knew Selden’s 
theory: ‘Better give it a little too much than not quite 
*enough.’ 

She knew a lot more than that. ‘Ask me something hard,’ 
she challenged. 

Selden stirred a pile of newspapers with his foot. ‘Make 
me a tamping cartridge.’ 

Christine was undaunted. This was the one thing she 
knew of practical experience. Instead of preparing his 
cartridges underground, her father sometimes rolled them 
on the surface where clay was pe He had taught her 
to make them. 

‘Where’s your stick?’ she asked, and Selden kicked it over. 
It was a section of a pick handle about four inches long and 
trimmed to roundness. Christine tore a square from a pile 
of newspapers and twisted the paper around the stick; one 
end she crimped and shook out the stick. She looked around. 

“Where’s your clay?’ 

‘They didn’t send me any,’ Selden answered. ‘Fill it up 
with coal dust.’ 

Christine glanced at him sharply. ‘Like hell I will,’ she 
said. ‘You ought to know that’s ag’in the law. I ain’t 
makin’ no dust cartridges an’ I ain’t shootin’ none neither.’ 

Selden’s teeth showed in a dry smile. ‘I was only seeing 
how much you know. You'll find clay behind that pillar 
over there.’ 

From the empty powder-box, half-filled with red dirt, 
Christine took enough to fill out the paper cylinder she had 
rolled. Then she crimped the open end and handed the 
cartridge to Selden. He turned it over in his hands, scanning 
it closely, then handed it back. 
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‘Very good,’ he said. ‘You’re not as young as I thought. 
What’s your name?’ : 

‘Jim Driscoll.’ 

‘How old are you and where have you worked?’ 

‘I’m twenty-two and I bin workin’ in Kentucky.’ Chris- 
tine smiled to herself. That was not a lie; she had been 
working in Kentucky, but not exactly in the capacity her 
words implied. 

‘Why are you down here?’ 

‘Strike.’ 

Apparently the answer required no explanation from 
either. Selden paused a moment to speak to the men operat- 
ing the breast augur. ‘Get that angle a little sharper. This 
coal is tough and you’re driving it deep.’ Then he turned 
back to Christine and moved toward the face of the coal 
where the miners were busy. At them he waved his hand. 

‘They do the drilling and loading and you and me will 
handle the shooting. We don’t do that until they go up. 
I don’t hold with the practice of having men in the mine at 
shooting time. I wouldn’t have a powder man if the com- 
pany did not require it. When they leave we'll get busy. 
Better be studying the seam.’ 

Selden lapsed into silence, watching the men and only 
occasionally giving a brief direction. A little behind where 
he leaned against a timber, Christine watched them, too, 


but mostly she watched Selden. The lighting was poor, but 4 


Selden was motionless and occasionally the light from a 
miner’s cap fell full on his face. Then Christine’s eyes 
widened and she looked hard. 

Again she saw that unfamiliar note in his face. At Ivan- 
hoe the face had been hard, unfeeling, perhaps; now it was 
detached, aloof, with only the eyes restless, hot, tiny 
wrinkles about them. 

Selden appeared unconscious of her scrutiny and, dis- 
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armed by his apparent concern in the business at the coal 
face, Christine fell to studying him more openly. The figure 
was much the same, but the shoulders were a little stooped 
as if with the bending of much thought. Selden, she ob- 
served, had a trick of turning his eyes without turning his 
head. She grew more absorbed in her contemplation; her 
surroundings fell away; she stood in the Lodge at Ivanhoe 
and this man looked at her... 

She awoke with a start to find Selden regarding her 
steadily. After a moment he reached up, took off his cap, 
and turned the lamp on it full into his face. ‘Have a good 
look,’ he invited calmly. 

Confused, she was silent. Selden held the light immovable 
and his eyes peered at her. She shrank a little, although she 
knew his gaze could not penetrate the darkness. At length 
he restored his cap. ' 

“Don’t do that,’ he warned, still speaking calmly. I don’t 
like it.’ Christine stammered a half-apology, but Selden 
waved his hand carelessly. ‘Never mind. Come on to the 
face of the coal and begin getting your cartridges ready. 
The men will be going up in a few minutes and we don’t 
want to waste time. We shoot at five o’clock.’ 

While Selden gave low-pitched orders to the men at the 
face of the seam, Christine went to the indicated pile of 
powder, tucked away in a nook of the room. Selden had 
been standing over it as he waited for the shot holes to be 
completed. 

Christine was again on familiar ground. She had watched 
her father and she had heard of this in Selden’s office. How 
much she had learned in that time in the office she was just 
beginning to realize. 

As she worked, her thoughts were busy with Selden. If 
the changes had been more apparent, she would not have 
been so uneasy; it was too deep for surface indication. She 
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stole glances at him from time to time, but, mindful of his 


reproof, he saw nothing of them. 

Selden’s capacity for silence apparently was inexhaustible. 
After the miners had departed with a word of farewell to the 
dour contractor, Selden and Christine set to work to fill the 
holes with the powder — really a misnomer, for it was a 
modified form of nitroglycerin. But all explosives are powder 
to mine men. 

Selden packed the cartridges into the holes drilled six feet 
into the coal. First a red cylinder of powder, then another 
bearing the mercury cap in its nose and trailing a length of 
thin wire; then two more sticks of powder, each pushed 
firmly to the bottom of the hole with the tamping bar; then 
the tamping cartridges jammed down tight. It was rapid 
work by skilled hands. 

The holes were drilled in tiers, the top tier the deepest 
into the coal. Christine knew why. The powder would 
shoot down and the coal had been undercut so that five feet 
of the seam would be shattered the length of the working 
face and lie ready to be loaded the following morning. 

Selden did not break the silence beyond indicating what 
he wanted. With the scraper he cleared the holes of all dust 
and fragments, then pushed in the red cartridges of waxed 
paper. Christine cut the explosive into the lengths desired, 
and his curt words, ‘Two sticks four inches,’ ‘Four sticks,’ 
were the only conversation between them. 

Christine presently became conscious that Selden was 
watching her as she affixed the detonator cap to the cart- 


ridges, but she did not become confused. She knew he could — 


not see her in this light and now all fear of recognition had 
passed. Selden had accepted her for what she seemed. 

She punched holes in the explosive for the mercury cap, 
deftly closed the aperture, and then attached the wire that 
lay coiled behind her. Selden did not comment: whenever 
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he extended his hand for a cartridge, it was instantly ready. 
Selden finally straightened and looked around at the two 
tiers of holes in the coal face. From each led a thin wire, the 
other end of which was attached to the mercury detonator 
in the powder. 

‘They'll do,’ he said curtly. He looked at his watch. 
‘Not time to shoot yet. We will have to wait. Bring the 
juice out here.’ 

He kicked the storage battery that set the spark to the 
hidden mercury that in turn set off the powder and brought 
down the coal. All the holes were to be fired at once by a 
master wire which Christine was busily connecting even as 
Selden spoke. 

The two sat down in the entry from which the room had 
been driven. Selden would have continued uncommunica- 
tive, but Christine began to ask questions. Selden gave 
monosyllabic and reluctant answers. 

‘You run this room on a contract?’ Christine asked. 

Selden grunted an affirmative. 

‘How many men?’ 

‘Five or six when we're full. My check numbers run from 
four-eighty to four-eighty-eight.’ 

‘Allus do your own shootin’?’ 

“Yes.’ Selden’s tone was impatient, but Christine did not 
heed. 

“Everybody in the mine shoot at the same time?’ 

‘Yes.’ | 

“Every contractor do his own shootin’ or does the comp’ny 
hire one man to shoot?’ 

“They shoot in their own way. Everybody at five o’clock. 
You'll find out.’ 

‘Doggone!’ said Christine in assumed complaint, ‘’f I’m 
gonna handle yore powder, I gotta know something about 
what’s goin’ on. I don’t aim to pry.’ 
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Selden grunted non-committally. ‘Wait till things come 
up. [’ll tell you what you need to know.’ 

“You gonna pack the holes ev’ry day?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Christine snorted. ‘What you want with me, then?’ 

Selden did not answer. He was lending only half an ear to 
Christine’s questions. Her voice echoed over the uneasy 
breath of the mine that came and went in a recurring wave 
of indefinite sound. Christine watched him. There was an 
air of waiting about him. 

‘Why don’t you go on up?’ she asked. ‘I kin carry on 
now. An’ you’re payin’ me to do it.’ 

Selden answered absently. ‘I always make it a point to 
be in the mine at shooting time.’ 

Christine kept in character and protested. She remem- 
bered Yearwood’s remark. 

‘Shootin’ time’s the very time you don’t wanna be 
down,’ she said. ‘’F anything’s gonna happen, that’s the 
time.’ 

Selden did not answer, and Christine tried again. ‘Don’t 
you think I kin do it?’ she asked. ‘That’s what you’re 
payin’ me six dollars a day for, ain’t it?’ 

‘No,’ said Selden. ‘I’m paying you because the company 
requires me to have a man to handle powder when I work 
more than five men.’ 

‘Yeh, I know,’ said Christine wisely. ‘They’re bettin’ 
me six dollars ev’ry day that I don’t come out. But I will. 
I know enough about the stuff to be careful. I learnt that. 
You won’t have no windy shots with me.’ 

‘For God’s sake, be quiet,’ Selden snapped. He broke 
off as he looked at his watch. ‘Time to connect up. Get 
busy.’ 

Christine swung the battery into the light of his lamp. 
She had been holding two wires as she waited. They were 
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the master wires connected with every shot. One of these 
she connected to a terminal and then looked at Selden. 

‘I’m ready when you are,’ she said. 

Selden’s eyes were on the watch he held in his own hand. 
Looking at him, Christine again caught the attitude of wait- 
ing; waiting half in fear and half in welcome; waiting with 
much greater intensity than the few seconds’ pause before 
firing explained. 

Abruptly he closed his watch. Under Christine’s eyes his 
figure lifted. His voice was strained. 

‘All right!’ There was a perceptible space between the 
' words. ‘Let her go!’ 

Momentarily Christine looked up from the battery. In 
the dimness she saw his white face raised; his chest heaved 
and his shoulders momentarily squared. Then she touched 
the wire in her hand to the other battery post. 

Nothing happened. There was a succession of dull con- 
cussions followed by the acrid tang of the powder smoke. 
The shooting was over for the day. 

Still on her knees, Christine stared up at Selden’s tall 
figure, which held its rigid pose for a moment. Then it 
slumped and relaxed and Selden hung his head. Christine 
thought she caught a groan. 

‘Not to-day then,’ Selden muttered to himself. 

Suddenly timid, Christine reached up and touched his 
arm. ‘What did you say?’ she asked. 

_ She expected harshness, but instead Selden smiled faintly. 
‘Nothing you would understand,’ he said, almost pleasantly. 
‘Bring the juice and come on. We’re through for to-day.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


‘ CLEM BENNETT came back to Marengo and sat himself 
down like a spider to spin his webs. In them he planned to 
catch Selden and perhaps his wife. His pale lashes winked 
once or twice at the thought. 

Bennett hated Selden because Selden had injured him 
and it was not in Bennett’s cold nature to forgive or forget. 
Christine he hated because he had done her a wrong. 

So he came back to Marengo, silent, a little furtive be- 


cause this business would not bear the light of day, and in 


patient malevolence sat down to feed his grudges thus for- 
tuitously brought under his hands. Because he must have 
support in the camp, he came straight to Adam Ensley with 


whom he had already reached an understanding about cer- 


tain matters. 
Bennett was no longer undecided about Ensley: a bluffer; 
a blow-hard; a bag of wind; a man who made his mouth 


serve for courage and whose tongue was his most effective 


weapon. In his cold way Bennett found Ensley congenial; 
his garrulity contrasted with the other’s sourness, though 
Bennett could be genial enough when the occasion arose. 

This was one of the moments when he chose to be genial. 
He was talking with Ensley at the latter’s cottage, which 
Ensley in large hospitality had invited him to share. Ben- 
nett had returned there and set himself to win Ensley as a 
whole-hearted ally. 

Kriel and Pusher Riley must wait. Kriel would want to 
interfere if they should come. Bennett’s eyes winked con- 
temptuously at the thought. Kriel lacked patience; sooner 
or later he would come to no good end and all because he 
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had no patience. Thus Bennett soliloquized, knowing that 
he himself had infinite patience to wait for opportunity; or to 
make opportunity if too long delayed. 

Bennett did not hurry: he established himself in the camp. 
He would be sure of his ground before he moved. He would 
be known: he would have a certain kind of authority. He 
could afford to wait. What was a month or so after all these 
years! 

So Bennett came back to Marengo and played the genial 
visitor. He spent liberally of the money Kriel had given him. 
He was serving Kriel’s ends and his own as he gradually 
extended his acquaintance in the camp. Ensley, in easy 
good-fellowship, vouched for him. 

‘Meet my friend Clem Bennett,’ Ensley would say, 
waving a careless hand toward Bennett. ‘He’s thinkin’ of 
locatin’ here ’f he kin find the right opportunity.’ 

Ensley and Bennett were much together. Ensley’s duties 
were not onerous, and Bennett smiled to himself to see the 
exaggerated respect with which the policeman was treated 
in the camp. Surely these men could see through him; but 
Bennett made no move to enlighten them. On the contrary, 
it served his purpose excellently to have the special officer 
held in such awe. 

Later Bennett would use him; now he merely cultivated 
him and through him the others in the camp. One by one 
he met the leaders in the mine and among the surface work- 
ers. He gained their friendship; they began to invite him 
down to the commissary porch in the evenings where there 
were interminable arguments, usually about the mine. 

Bennett was not obtrusive, but he was purposely pleasant, 
and when money was needed for entertainment — liquid — 
he supplied it, though, of course, this was not done on the 
commissary steps. Usually they went to Ensley’s cottage 
for that. 
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Bennett found this hard to reconcile, but Ensley explained 
it one night after the crowd had gone and the sleek brown 
jug stood empty on the shelf in the kitchen. 

‘T’ve allus had a almighty respect f’r good likker,’ Ensley 
said. ‘It shore goes a long way to’rd smoothin’ things. Ain’t 
nothin’ like a good dram f’r makin’ a man feel sociable an’ 
willin’ to lissen to reason. ’Long’s you don’t git too free with 
likker, it’s shore a good thing. An’ I don’t aim to have ’em 
git too free with it in this camp. That’s why I got the onliest 
jug in this place. ’Course, they kin go over th’ mountain at 
any p’int o’ th’ compass an’ git it, but this is th’ only one 
right convenient.’ 

Ensley replaced the empty jug and half-sat on the kitchen 
table. One long leg swung free and his nose glistened in the 
light from the lamp. He looked over at the silent Bennett 
with whimsical cheerfulness and launched on one of his 
omnipresent reminiscences. 

‘I ’member one time there was a big nigger come in here 
from Birmingham,’ he said, and Bennett did not interrupt. 
‘An’ he ’lowed he wa’n’t goin’ to drink no white likker. He 
liked his’n red and red he was goin’ t’ have it. ’Course, I 
wa’n’t goin’ t’ have no jug in camp runnin’ opposition t’ 
mine, ‘cause then I couldn’t control it, ’n’ ’f I let it git away 
from me I’d shore hear from the comp’ny. I took Pepper and 
Salt and we went down t’ call on Mr. Nigger’ — he paused 
to grin at Bennett — ‘and, you know, when us three left that 
nigger was a teetotal pro’bitionist. He ain’t never tetched a 
drop o’ likker since.’ 

He looked expectantly at Bennett, who murmured: 
‘Changed his mind, did he?’ 

“Y-e-e-s, you might call it that. Plain suicide, the cor’ner 
called it.’ 

Bennett turned his face away to hide his smile. The man 
was so palpably lying. He spoke as if killing men were only ~ 
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an incident to his day’s work. Ensley spoke again, still in 
his nasal whine. 

‘But, then, he was only a nigger and didn’t know no bet- 
ter,’ he said reflectively. Then he brightened. ‘All that, 
though, was long ’fore th’ folks ’round here got real 
"quainted with me. Took ’em the longest time to git hep to 
th’ fact that when I said somethin’ I shore was talkin’ right 
out in meetin’. I wa’n’t singin’ no hymn, neither. I was 
givin’ out th’ text.’ 

Bennett leaned back in his splint-bottomed chair and 
lighted his pipe. He looked at Ensley obliquely. For once 
the man was silent, staring before him, immersed, perhaps, 
in some picture of the past. 

Bennett spoke cautiously. ‘You’re mountain born, ain’t 
you?’ 

‘Sure. Born right over Cat Mountain on Cane Creek. 
My mammy and pappy live there right now.’ 

“You folks ever have trouble with any others ’round the 
neighborhood?’ 

Ensley nodded cheerfully. ‘Shore, but not sence I growed 
up. You see, it was thisaway. When I got big ’nough to 
handle a rifle —’ 

But Bennett interrupted. ‘You know how it is to want to 
get a man, then?’ 

Ensley nodded and added in his nasal whine. ‘Yeh, but 
not for long. Me an’ him usu’ly has it out.’ 

Bennett veered in his questions. ‘You got a monopoly 
on the whiskey in this camp?’ 

‘Yeh. I does that so I kin control it. You cain "t keep it 
out entirely an’ it’s better f’r me to handle it ’n it is for 
everbody, ’cause I kin control it a lot easier while it’s gittin’ 
into folks ’n I kin after hit’s done got in.’ 

‘How about the other thing?’ 

Ensley was puzzled. ‘What other thing?’ 
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Bennett reached over and tapped the butt of one pearl- 
handled pistol. ‘Pepper and Salt.’ 

‘P’intedly so,’ Ensley answered hastily. ‘That’s what I 
gits my money for—at least part of it. Ain’t nobody 
else workin’ no cannon in this camp.’ 

‘Don’t ever rent them out to any one, do you?’ 

Ensley got off the table and for once answered laconically. 
‘Ain’t never yet.’ 

Bennett veered in his questions. ‘You and me are right 
good friends, ain’t we?’ 

Ensley nodded. ‘I ain’t never seen nobody I cottoned to 
like I done to you since the time —’ 

‘Suppose I had some trouble with somebody in this camp, 
would you see I had a square deal?’ 

‘Before or afterwards?’ 

Bennett’s eyes winked and he answered grimly. ‘After- 
wards. I’ll take care of myself beforehand.’ 

Ensley looked at him sharply. Bennett smoked steadily, 
his eyes on his pipe. 

‘I’m yore friend. I allus aims to see my friends took care 
of.’ 

‘That’s fine —’ Bennett began, but Ensley was not 
through. 

‘’Course, I expect to git ’commodated in return and, 
come to think of it, I guess I usu’ly gits my ’commodation 


first.’ \ oa 


Bennett’s white brows went up. He recognized the touch 
artistic and yielded gracefully. 

“You know what we were talking about the other night. 
We are going to cut you in for a fourth of that, but this is 
something special of my own.’ 

‘Sure, I know how it is,’ agreed Ensley cheerfully. ‘One 
time there was a feller livin’ over on Lick Skillet Ridge 
and —’ 
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“Well, if you'll just keep your hands off this thing, maybe 
there'll be considerable more in it for you.’ 

Ensley stopped him with uplifted hand. ‘Maybe you 
better stop right there, Mister Bennett. ’Tain’t fitten f’r 
me to know too much an’ I wanna be able to say y’ain’t 
never talked to me.’ 

Bennett instantly dropped the discussion; he had capital- 
ized his days in the man’s house, now to profit from them. 

‘I may need some help. Fact of the matter is, I do right 
now,’ he said. 

Ensley answered promptly. ‘I allus backs a friend’s play. 
I was sittin’ in a poker game over on the Bear Paws one 
night when a ar-gu-ment started over —’ 

Bennett had learned to interrupt without a qualm and it 
never seemed to irritate Ensley. He dropped his reminis- 
cence cheerfully and plunged into the new subject until that 
reminded him of something and then he was off again. 

‘I want to find out some things about some people in this 
camp and I need your help to do it,’ Bennett said. 

‘Count on me. Want me to ask the Old Man? He runs 
pretty shy of me ’cause there ain’t been no trouble in this 
camp since the time —’ 

‘Some of the things I want you to ask the superintendent, 
but some of them I want to see myself.’ 

Ensley’s long upper lip curled back from his protruding 
teeth. ‘Want me to show you a way to watch Selden’s 
cabin, don’t you? Well, I kin. ’S far as that goes, I kin 
watch ’most any house in the camp ’thout nobody bein’ th’ 
wiser.’ 

Bennett was startled. Ensley had shown more insight 
than he had given him credit for having. 

‘Oh, I ain’t so plumb easy as you’d think,’ Ensley said 
airily. ‘I seen yore face th’ other night when you found out 
he was here.’ 
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‘Well, I want to know all there is to know about Selden,’ 
admitted Bennett. ‘I’ll put my cards face up. Him and me 
are going to have a show-down before I leave this camp. I 
been waiting a long time for it and when it comes I want to 
be ready. See?’ 

Ensley nodded. ‘Why’n’t you shoot it out with him?’ 

Bennett looked to see if he was in earnest. Ensley’s bland 
squirrel face told nothing. Bennett blinked. ‘That doesn’t 
suit me,’ he said shortly. ‘I ain’t said that I want to kill 
him.’ 

‘All right. I kin show you where you kin see Selden’s 
place. I fixed me a place where I kin see all th’ cabins. 
Wanna go there now?’ 

But Bennett preferred to wait until morning. Then 
Ensley led the way up past the commissary and by the 
tipple where he plunged into a path through the woods. It 
led up Cat Mountain and Bennett was breathless when they 
came out on a small plateau almost at the summit. The 
underbrush had been cut away before them and the camp 
lay below them outlined in diminuendo. 

Ensley went to a huge oak with a long blaze in its side and 
reached a long arm into a hollow in the wood. He drew out 
a pair of binoculars and handed them to Bennett. 

“This here place has come in handy more’n onct. Take 
these things an’ you kin see just like you was standin’ at the 
commissary. I fixed me this after the time —’ 

Bennett fitted the glasses to his eyes and the camp sprang 
closer. He could follow every movement in the single street, 
being high enough to see over the Knoll. To his left was 
Selden’s cabin, also on Cat Mountain, but below him. 

Ensley looked at him for approval. ‘Pretty good, ain’t 
ite? 

Bennett nodded. ‘I’m going to spend considerable time 
up here.’ 
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Ensley gnawed at his tobacco. ‘Help yourself,’ he invited. 
‘But don’t fergit to put them glasses back. I got ’em frum a 
county deppity, too. He come up here lookin’ f’r likker an’ 
used ’em to spot stills. He spotted one, but it was th’ wrong 
un, so | —’ 

Temporarily Bennett forsook Kriel’s mission and devoted 
himself to his own. Patiently he watched Selden. The 

former superintendent lived in unvarying routine. Into the 
mine shortly after daybreak and not out until after dark. 
He walked straight from the mine to his cabin, perched like 
an owl’s nest on a shoulder of Cat Mountain. When he en- 
tered this it was not to reappear until the following morning. 

What went on in the small cabin, Bennett did not find out 
and did not greatly care. It was the routine that interested 
him; what happened outside the house. Day after day he 
watched in moveless patience so that he could note the 
smallest deviation, but there was none. Bennett was faintly 
puzzled. 

At length he was satisfied with his observation of Selden. 
He knew all he wanted. Now he turned to his wife, whose 
cottage stood in plain view on the near slope of the Knoll. 

Here, in spite of Ensley’s observation post, Bennett did 
not find the problem so simple. He was puzzled and with 
reason. 

From time to time during the morning hours, he caught 
occasional glimpses of Christine as she went about her 
household tasks. Sometimes she sat on the steps. But in 
the afternoons she was never visible. 

Bennett soon demanded information regarding her from 
Ensley, who sought it in turn from the superintendent. 

Yearwood vouchsafed little. ‘She’s the wife of a new 
engineer who’s coming down pretty soon. That’s all I’ve 
heard from the head office.’ 

“Who’s th’ man in th’ house with her now’’ Ensley asked. 
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He and the superintendent were on friendly terms; in 
fact, Ensley would have been chatty with the Continental 
president himself, for he was impervious to snubs. He got 
one now, though, that dashed even him. Yearwood had not 
known there was a man in the house with Christine, but he 
remembered Kent’s warning against interference and his 
answer was vigorous. 

‘None of your damned business, and you see that you let 
those people alone.’ 

Ensley refused to be subdued. ‘Sure, boss, I get you. If 
you say it’s all right, that passes it for me.’ 

It did not pass it for Bennett, however, when Ensley told 
him. Bennett was curious. 

Punctually Christine disappeared shortly after noon Ae 
was seen no more that day. Then a little after three o’clock 
the miner appeared and entered the man-way through the 
check room. Bennett watched at night and knew that he 
returned shortly after seven o’clock when the rock crews 
and the timber gangs came off. But that was all he learned. 

Ensley was sympathetic but inactive. He took Year- 
wood’s warning as seriously as it was given. Bennett volun- 
teered little, but his eyes worked more frequently as his 
temper grew shorter under the baffling mystery. 


Day after day he watched and always the same custom 
was followed. Then the explanation came to him and he 


swore at his stupidity. He sought Ensley at their cottage 
that night. 

‘Got any miners’ clothes?’ he asked. 

Ensley shook his head. Bennett paused for thought. 
Should he take Ensley into his confidence on what he sus- 
pected? He decided against it even as he pressed his request. 

“You could get me some, though, couldn’t you?’ 

‘Shore. They is common ’round here.’ 

‘I want to go in the mine.’ 
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Ensley was indifferent. ‘I ain’t never heard no rule ag’in 
it ’f you know how to work it.’ 

Bennett developed his plan. ‘And I don’t want nobody to 
know I’m going down.’ 

Ensley waved a hand. ‘Walk in the man-way and help 
yourself.’ 

“You'll get me the clothes?’ 

‘Sure. Anything else you want?’ 

‘Lamp, cap, shoes, overalls, whole outfit.’ 

‘Don’t want a pick, too, do you?’ 

‘Hell, no. I ain’t going in to dig coal.’ 

*I didn’t think you were,’ Ensley answered with unex- 
pected dryness. ‘Sure. I’ll git you the clothes.’ 

Two days later, Ensley produced them. Bennett took 
them with a muttered word of thanks. Ensley asked no 
questions. In his room, Bennett spoke to himself. ‘Now, by 
God, I guess I’ll find out what’s going on down there.’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


CHRISTINE was keyed up to a tremendous pitch; she lived in 
a kind of exalted excitement; she played a réle every mo- 
ment of the time, whether as powder monkey in Selden’s 
entry or in the cottage on the Knoll as the wife of the 
engineer who was still delayed. 

Christine was living and she savored every moment. 
She felt a sense of freedom and of excitement that was like 
wine to her blood. 

Selden was proving difficult, but she had not expected 
her task to be easy and she was frankly in no hurry. The 
’ lazy mornings in the cottage on the Knoll, followed by the 
tension of the work in the mine, were tremendously absorb- 
ing and she was reluctant to face a change. 

Not that Christine was idle or forgot her purpose in 
Marengo; but that mission had involved things that she had 
not anticipated, enjoyable things, and these she was willing 
to take. 

Christine was constantly under a strain, but it did not 
fatigue her; rather it stimulated her and left her wits keener 
and her courage higher. She was playing for big stakes. 
Sometimes, when she stopped to consider, she was a little 
frightened at their magnitude. There was her own freedom 
from the obligation, that was now assuming a different form 
in her mind; there was Selden, who must be reclaimed, not 
only for himself, but for the Continental; there was Kent, 
who had promised her a place in the safety department that 
would give more opportunity for work like this; and, finally, 
there was her own safety to consider. Miners are not patient 
folk; for those who violate their laws there is swift and rigor- 
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ous penalty. Christine was violating the fundamental taboo 
of all men who work underground: No woman shall go into 
a mine. It is a sort of fetish. : 

Miners do not attempt to explain their superstitions, but 
they find effective means to make them respected. This 
inhibition against women is basic: its violation a thing of 
horror, bringing strange and mysterious misfortune. 

Christine knew this and took her chances coolly. She did 
not know precisely what discovery would mean for her, 
because she had never before known of a woman who defied’ 
the unwritten law. But it would mean ...She refused to 
speculate on what would happen should she be discovered. 
It would be hard for her, but worse for Selden... They 
would think he countenanced it... 

The daily sight of Selden was strangely appealing; he was 
vastly different from the man who had ruled Ivanhoe with 
such passionless exactitude. 

Christine was still uncertain what the years had done to 
Selden, but she knew there was some vast change in the 
man; in his very attitude toward the men under him and 
toward the work. He was listless where before he had been 
purposeful; mechanically efficient now where he had once 
been keenly interested and alive. 

All this Christine puzzled out in the dim light of the 
entry where she worked daily with Selden, much of the time 
alone together. Christine was always on her guard against 
discovery. Every word must be weighed and considered, 
carefully guarded every instant, but to Christine it was 
worth while, and she walked with a cool wariness that she 
had learned from Selden himself. 

Always observant, Christine learned much more about 
Selden than seemed possible without more intimate contact 
between the two. Although they were much alone together, 
there was little conversation and all Christine’s efforts to 
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penetrate his reserve were fruitless. Selden was simply un- 
conscious of them. Questions which probed too deeply he 
ignored; others he answered in casual fashion that gave no 
hint of his real self. 

Christine never gave up trying to penetrate his dourness 
and get him to talk freely. She even tried giving him con- 
fidence, hoping for confidence in return, but it failed. She 
told him a long and imaginary story about her life in Ken- 
tucky. Selden listened with only an occasional grunt of com- 
ment and volunteered nothing in return. 

But in spite of all this Christine learned him; studied him; 
divined his feelings with a shrewd insight given her by their 
months of intimate contact in the Ivanhoe office, and finally 
arrived at a decision. 

It was to obtain the information on which to base this 
decision that she had gone into the mine. In her own 
character she had known that she could never have sufficient 


contact with Selden to learn him well enough to help him. 


So she had chosen this method. 

It had been worth while, Christine decided, because it 
gave her an understanding of him that she could have ob- 
tained in no other way. She had seen him in his contact 
with the men; she had watched him in his moments of 
absorption when something of his thoughts shone through 
his somber face; and now she felt she could proceed with a 
certainty that would have been impossible before. 

Selden and Christine were much alone together in the 
mine because Selden always sent the miners to the surface 
before shooting. There was an unvarying routine. Selden 
packed the holes with the cartridges Christine formed. 
Afterward there was that moment of tense waiting by 
Selden, the half-regretful relaxation when nothing happened, 
and then the silent and separate departure for the surface. 
Selden usually sent Christine up ahead of him, both of them 
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walking the long route up the man-way because the man-trip 
had long since carried its load to the surface. 

Gradually Christine came to realization that her work 
underground was finished. She had learned all that she 
could in her present guise and she felt that it was enough. 
Now she must go to the surface, resume her proper charac- 
ter, and carry out the plan her observation had told her was 
necessary. 

She was reluctant to go because it would involve leaving 
the mine. Christine loved the soft darkness with the mur- 
murous background of indefinable sound: the steady rush 
of air that never varied and the multitudinous smells of the 
underground. But she knew that she must give it up, and on 
her knees beside the battery she spoke of it regretfully to 
Selden while they waited for shooting time. 

‘Boss, guess you’d better see "bout gettin’ another powder 
monkey,’ she began. 

Selden grunted. ‘What’s the matter? Hours don’t suit 
you?’ 

‘Hours suit me better’n any place I ever was. Powder men 
allus had to come down in the mornin’s where I worked.’ 

Because Selden liked the powder monkey in a detached 
way, he argued. ‘No use in having you here when there is 
nothing to do. I don’t really need you, but the company 
says I’ve got to have you. I haven’t called you until there 
was something to do. If it isn’t the hours, is it the pay?’ 

*N-o-o, I’m drawin’ all the pay I got comin’, but I guess 
I’m gonna leave.’ | 

Selden became indifferent. ‘Suit yourself. Got the 
itching foot again?’ 

‘Somethin’ like that. Anyway, I craves to move on an’ 
I’ve learnt from experience that when I gits that feelin’, the 
onliest thing I kin do is git. So I’m gittin’.’ 

“When do you want to go?’ 
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‘The sooner you kin git somebody, the quicker it suits me. 
When I begin to hone for a change, I just nacherally gotta 
have it right now.’ 


Selden looked at his watch and snapped it shut. ‘All 


right. You’ve been pretty good, but when you tramps get 
the yearning for another place, there’s no stopping you. 
I'll give you your time checks Saturday if you want them. 
Ready?’ 

Christine nodded. 

Selden stiffened and raised his face a little. Christine 
recognized the posture. Selden was waiting for the mine to 
call him. She pressed the wire to the battery terminal and 
there was the faint puff of air and the muffled thumps of the 
explosions. Selden relaxed and looked at Christine. 

‘All right. Let’s go up.’ 

Christine disconnected the battery from the master wire 
and lifted it to carry it back into their entry. They had been 
in the main heading. 

Near one of the pillars, Christine was halted by a crisp 
order from Selden. ‘Wait before you go in there.’ 

He came to her side and lifted his head to listen. Above 
them Christine heard a faint creaking, a tinkling crack, thin, 
elusive. 

Selden did not move forward. ‘Water working on the 
rock,’ he explained. ‘I don’t like that. Wait a minute.’ 

He stepped cautiously forward under the low roof and 
came back in a minute from the working face with a metal 
scraper. He stepped slowly, light-footed like a cat, ready 
for a spring in any direction. He lifted his light to survey 
the roof. 

‘Stand farther back,’ he ordered. 

Instinctively Christine felt the danger. Instead of moving 
away, she came toward him. Selden, his eyes intent on the 
roof did not see her. 
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‘We can’t leave the roof like this,’ he said, throwing his 
light full onto the rock and peering at the crevices for signs 
of a fresh break. ‘This will have to be timbered before we 
go up.’ 

Still intent on the roof, Selden lifted the scraper and 
tapped the rock lightly. It gave back a solid ring. ‘That’s 
all right,’ he muttered. ‘Where is that crack?’ Again he 
tapped lightly. The sound was hollow. ‘Ah, here it is!’ 
said Selden, and tapped again. 

Over his head there was an ominous crack. Christine 
cried out, and, instead of leaping backward, sprang toward 
him with some idea of being with him. There was the tink- 
ling clatter of falling rock fragments. Selden looked up and 
saw her. 

‘You damn fool!’ he roared and jumped at her. Confused, 
Christine stood still. 

Simultaneously there was a tearing sound from the roof. 
Rock fell about her. A heavy body struck her and she 
pitched backward into darkness. 

Christine came back to consciousness and pain. Selden 
was squatted beside her, his lamp on a huge flake of rock. 
She lay almost under it. Selden held her wrist in his hand. 
She writhed away from him and moaned. 

‘My leg! Oh, my leg!’ 

She gripped his fingers with desperate intensity, conscious 
only of the agony. Selden stood up and looked down at her 
grimly. 

‘This is hell,’ he said. 

Christine moaned and tried to reach her leg, but Selden 
stopped her. ‘Don’t do that! it will only make it hurt worse.’ 

Christine clenched her teeth, but she could not choke back 
the sobs. Selden lifted her leg gently and she screamed. 

‘Don’t! Oh, don’t! It hurts.’ 

He did not stop despite her entreaties. ‘I must find what 
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this is,’ he said, while his fingers explored and Christine 
moaned and clenched her hands. 

Selden went to his dinner pail and removed the top 
section. He came back with water. ‘This will feel good,’ 
he said. ‘It is all I can do down here.’ 

He cut away a sleeve of his own jumper and fashioned a 
rude bandage. On this he poured the cool water and again 
Christine cried out. 

Suddenly she became conscious that her jumper had been 
stripped from her and her shirt opened at the front. She 
huddled them about her even in her pain and with clumsy 
fingers Selden rebuttoned the shirt. 

“What happened?’ Christine gasped. 

‘We had a rock-fall and part of it caught you. You didn’t 
stand back like I told you.’ 

Christine began to whimper. She was a woman and she 
was hurt. The darkness no longer seemed friendly. ‘I want 
to get out,’ she cried. 

Selden did not answer immediately. He debated with 
himself. Then he shook his head. ‘Wouldn’t do,’ he 


muttered. He spoke to her. ‘I’m going to carry you to the 


top myself.’ He wiped the perspiration from her face. ‘I 
know it hurts, but do the best you can.’ 

Looking up at him, Christine saw that he had not 
escaped. A jagged gash ran along his scalp and his face was 
smeared with blood. One arm had been terribly torn. Her 
fears broke out afresh. 

‘What are we going to do?’ she sobbed. ‘I can’t stand 
this much longer.’ 

Selden was compassionate, but unhurried. He made his 
preparations calmly. He knew what was before him. He 
twisted a rude bandage about his arm to stop the bleeding. 
Then he looked at her. ‘This is going to hurt,’ he said. 
‘I'll do my best, but it’s going to be hell.’ 
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Christine broke down completely. ‘Don’t hurt me any 
more!’ she begged. ‘You don’t know how it feels!’ 

Selden stepped behind her. ‘I’m going to carry you on my 
back. Can you sit up?’ 

Christine raised herself on her hands. Selden grasped 
her under the arms. She felt his. muscles tighten. He rose 
staggering to his feet and Christine was on his back, her 
broken leg dangling. She tried not to scream, but moans 
came. ‘Hurry!’ she gasped and lost consciousness again. 

It was a ghastly journey to the surface. Selden toiled 
upward, the sweat drenching his body and the blood dripping 
from his torn arm. The bandage did not hold. The man- 
way had not been meant for such a struggle. The foot- 
ing was uneven and the roof so low that Selden at times 
was forced to stoop to avoid striking Christine against the 
top. 

Halfway up he stopped to rest, easing Christine down in 
an old cross-cut. He put his light close to her face and 
looked anxiously. He felt her pulse and was relieved to find 
it threadlike but steady. He made no effort to rouse her to 
consciousness. It was more merciful this way. 

Selden bent his back again and resumed his struggle for 
the surface. Before he reached the welcome upper air, he 
was breathing in sobbing gasps and was sick and dizzy. 

Again Selden laid her down. He must rest. He had almost 
reached the limit of his endurance. The dripping blood from 
his arm sapped his strength. He looked around longingly. 
_ If he could only call for help! He dismissed the thought 
instantly. She must not be discovered. There was no one 
he could trust. 

He looked down on her and his face was set in deep lines. 
His lips moved, but words did not come. 

Selden looked around cautiously. He wanted no ob- 
servers. The men were all gone, but up the incline at the 
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fan-house moving lights told of the vigil over the heart of 
the mine that must beat without ceasing. 

In dogged silence Selden plodded through the camp, 
meeting no one. It had taken him hours to reach the surface 
and it was now late. He took the path up Cat Mountain. 

Sweat dripped from Selden’s face as he toiled up the last 
few terrible feet. He fought his way up a step at a time. 
Christine’s inert form was a fearful weight, but Selden was 
thankful that she had been spared the agony of that ascent. 

Uncle Judge was standing in the door watching the trail 
when Selden’s light topped the brow of the plateau on which 
the cabin stood. The negro sprang down the steps and re- 
lieved him of his burden. 


‘One of my helpers — hurt in the mine,’ Selden gasped. 


‘Take her. I’m — all — in.’ 

Together they carried Christine in and laid her on Selden’s 
bed. She seemed strangely small in the clothes that had 
shrouded her figure so effectively. They draped around her 
now and revealed her slightness. 

Selden bent over her, his eyes anxious, questing fingers 
on her pulse. Uncle Judge laid a finger on Selden’s arm and 
he looked at him. The old negro’s mouth worked interroga- 
tively. Selden turned back to the huddled figure on the bed. 

‘Not yet,’ he said shortly. ‘I don’t want a doctor now. 
Get me hot water, tear up a sheet, and bring me some of 
those white-oak strips you’ve been using to make chairs.’ 

Still unmindful of his own injuries, Selden cut away the 
leg of the overalls and disclosed the fracture. It was not 
compound, only a simple break, his fingers told him, as he 
pressed and kneaded and felt for the ends of the bone. 


Presently Uncle Judge returned. Selden straightened 


and regarded him grimly. ‘It’s up to me until she tells me 


what she wants done,’ he said. ‘I’m going to set that leg. 


It can’t wait.’ 
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Selden rolled back his sleeves, dipped the soft rags in hot 
water and began to sponge the leg, already turning an 
angry purple. Then came the hard part. 

‘Pull it into place,’ Selden ordered. 

Uncle Judge gingerly took hold of Christine’s foot and 
gave a steady pull. He looked inquiringly at Selden. 

‘Harder!’ 

Selden’s teeth were on edge as the negro obeyed. Sud- 
denly there was a movement in the leg and Selden’s fingers 
told him that the fracture was matched. He straightened, 
his face white. A glance thanked Uncle Judge. The system 
of communication between the two was unfailing. 

*‘That’s over. Bandages and splints.’ 

Selden’s fingers were very deft as he wrapped the leg and 
then placed the oak splints, binding the whole into unmoving 
rigidity. When he straightened, there was satisfaction in 
his face. 

“Not pretty, but effective,’ he commented. ‘Now we’d 
better bring her out of it.’ 

But Uncle Judge had different ideas. He laid fingers on 
Selden’s torn arm, which had ceased to bleed, but which 
was a terrible sight. 

Selden smiled faintly. ‘You want to fix me up, eh? All 
right.’ 

He sat down in a rocker and the negro worked over him 
with swift fingers. Selden winced, for now that the strain 
of getting Christine safely from prying eyes was over, he 
became conscious of pain. 

Presently the negro was finished with him and he went 
to Christine’s side. He looked down on her a moment, his 
face inscrutable. 

‘Get mea cold cloth,’ he ordered. ‘Better go to the spring 
for fresh water.’ 

The negro left the room and Selden set about making the 
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girl more comfortable. He slipped off her jumper, took off 
her other shoe, turned down the cover, and tucked her in as 
well as he could. Her breathing was more even and her 
pulse was stronger. He sat down. 

For the first time since the throat-closing moment in the 
mine, he had an instant for reflection. What was she doing 
here in man’s clothes? Why was she working for him? Who 
knew of her presence in camp? What would she do now? 

Selden’s face was saturnine as he gazed at her... He had 
done with that... The mine... 

He took the cold cloth Uncle Judge brought and sponged 
her face lightly. She shrank from the cold water and then 
opened her eyes dazedly. 

“Where — where — what —’ she stammered, but Selden 
soothed her. | 

‘It is all right, Christine. You are here with me and per- 
fectly safe.’ 

She fell back on the pillows and Selden thought she had 
fainted again. He reached for the water, but she spoke 
without opening her eyes. 

‘So you know.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Selden answered. ‘I could not help it.’ 








CHAPTER XVII 


CHRISTINE lay with one arm across her face and waited for 
Selden to return from the open air. Then she would make 
her appeal. She had decided against waiting. It was sooner 
than she wished: her preparations were not complete, but 
circumstances had forced her hand and indirection would no 
longer serve. _ 

She had sent Selden out, although he was reluctant to go. 
She had insisted because of his vigil at her side during the 
night. He was white-faced and weary and his eyes drooped 
and she had demanded that he rest. 

It was as much in solicitude for herself as for Selden that 
she sent him away. He talked little, but she could not think 
connectedly while he was in the room, and think she must. 
She was easier now and the pain had settled to a dull ache. 
She put it from her mind, her thoughts busy. 

Selden’s impassive face had told her nothing, although 
she had tried to read it even in her agony. He was wonder- 
fully gentle; his fingers were soft, and once he had smoothed 
the hair back from her forehead. Christine found the gesture 
singularly comforting. Selden had made her easy with a 
matter-of-fact acceptance of the situation that relieved 
Christine’s hot embarrassment. And he had not talked nor 
asked a question. He had spoken only of herself. 

Christine got from him a monosyllabic account of the 
accident in the mine. In short sentences he told of bringing 
her to the surface. 

‘I could not ask for help then,’ he said. ‘And when I 
found that I could serve as well as a doctor, I — I did what 
was necessary and waited for you to tell me what you 
wished.’ 
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Christine had thanked him: there was no mention of 
personal things. He asked no explanations and, when 
Christine would have offered them, he stopped her. 

‘That can keep,’ he said quietly. ‘Wait until we relieve 
this. No fever. That would mean a doctor.’ 

Christine made no further effort to talk, but she studied 
Selden’s saturnine face while he ministered to her. She was 
not pleased at what she saw. 

Christine’s courage flagged, but not for long. She had 
gone too far to be daunted now. But she was a woman and 
the lonely moments would come; she fought back the im- 
pulse to abandon the whole thing and run back to Birming- 
ham. That would be cowardly. Christine had courage. 

The accident had brought in its wake the reaction from _ 
the strain of recent weeks. Momentarily her confidence in _ 
herself was shaken, but she comforted herself with the — 
thought of Selden. She was fighting for him: all else was 
trivial. To that thought she clung, and so argued herself ; 
out of her depression. | 

She looked up anxiously when Selden came into the room 
at last. He walked to the bed and laid a hand on her brow. _ 
‘No temperature,’ he murmured. ‘You are doing 1 ‘g 
There is no need to worry.’ | 

Christine did not speak immediately. He seemed very # 
remote, more remote even than when they had been together | y 
in the mine and he had known her only as Jim Driscoll. — 
She marshaled her thoughts. ry 

‘The time has come for explanations,’ she said at last, | ‘9 
and Selden nodded. 

‘You will not rest until you have made them. Tell meas — 
much or as little as you choose.’ 4 

Christine was direct. It was her way. ‘I have come here 
to make an appeal to you.’ im 

Selden’s brows went up. ‘Was all this necessary for that?’ 
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He gestured toward her mine clothing, folded neatly and 
laid on a chair. 

‘I thought it was. Perhaps I was wrong.’ 

“Decidedly you were. And in what way can I serve you 
now?’ 

Christine winced at the ‘now.’ It was a reminder that he 
had not forgotten. ‘You make it difficult for me. I want 
you to serve yourself.’ 

Selden uncrossed his legs and settled himself in his chair. 
‘And how will that benefit you?’ he asked calmly. ‘What 
is it you want me to do? Tell me. I have never — But no 
matter. What is it you wish?’ 

It was the moment for her appeal, and Christine hesitated. 
This was the crisis, and she frowned. She had not planned 
it so. But there was no turning back. She spoke bravely. 

‘I want you to come back and take your rightful place. 
I’ve seen what you are doing here. It is not worthy of you 
or what you can do. Don’t waste yourself!’ 

Selden’s voice was bewildered. ‘But I don’t understand.’ 

‘Understand what?’ 

‘All this —solicitude. After two years you suddenly 
appear here. You violate every mining law. You defy the 
customs of the men. You masquerade. You place me in a 
position where I am forced to be a party to what you do. 
And you tell me that you — you want me to come back to 
Ivanhoe. You are a little late.’ 

There was logic in what he said. She was late! Only 
honesty would serve her here. She spoke slowly. 

‘What you say is true. I shall not attempt to defend 
myself, but only to explain. Can you look at things from 
my point of view fora moment? I was bitter in Ivanhoe, and 
I did not realize the immensity of what you did for me. My 
mind was wholly occupied with what you had done and not 
what you were doing. After — after you left... I realized 
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that I had been... And that last night in the Lodge...’ 
She shuddered. ‘I am here to try and make up for that 
night.’ 

Selden dismissed her words with a wave of his hand. ‘I — 
you put too great a value on what I did. I asked nothing in 
return. I do not sell —’ 

‘Can’t you realize that that is why I am here trying to 
help you?’ 

Selden spoke dispassionately. He had yet to manifest the 
faintest emotion. ‘The time when you could help me is past. 
That night —in the Lodge — when this thing was fresh 
upon me...I was desperate for comfort, for sympathy, for 
understanding. Then you could have helped if you had 
chosen. I made my appeal. I showed you what I was en- 
during, and you — you scarcely knew that anything was 
wrong. Now — after two years of silence — youcome tome 
and say you want to help. You waited too long.’ His tone 
was faintly scornful. 

Christine moved her injured leg to a more comfortable 
position. ‘I could lie to you. I could tell you that I did 
nothing then for the very reasons that you mention — the 
thing was fresh upon you; your viewpoint was distorted, 
your vision myopic. I could say that I waited this long 
knowingly — to give you a chance to readjust yourself, to 
regain your balance. I could plead these things as an 
excuse. But I won’t. I didn’t respond that night in the 
Lodge because I was stupid. I didn’t know you were mak- 
ing an appeal. You held me at arm’s length.’ 

‘Oh, but I didn’t!’ Selden interrupted. ‘I showed you 
that I was desperate. Of course I didn’t use words. If that 
was necessary — And all you could find to say was that — 
you were not going with me.’ He smiled faintly. ‘I had not q 
even thought of it!’ | 

‘I’ll not argue that with you. I think your recollection is 
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at fault, but no matter. That’s past. I failed then and I’m 
not attempting to deny it. I can’t recall that, but I’ll do 
what I can now and that’s why I am here. I want to help 
you.’ 

‘I need no help. There is nothing you can do.’ 

“You mean I have forfeited the right to help you? That 
you won’t let me?’ 

Selden shook his head. ‘I did not mean that. It’s just 
that you can’t. There is nothing to be done.’ 

— ‘T’ll not accept that as final!’ 

Selden smiled grimly. ‘The choice does not lie with you. 
Nor with me. The mine will decide that. I do not under- 
stand why it has waited two years.’ 

“You still... that delusion.’ 

Selden leaned toward her. She thrilled as she looked and 
saw the deep-rooted fatalism of the mine man shining in 
his eyes. There was something mysterious about it. When 
the underground marks a man, it is apparent. Selden was 
marked! 

‘Listen to me.’ Selden’s voice was low and tense. He 
spoke in a rapid monotone. ‘I’ve waited and tried to be 
patient. Every day for two years I’ve listened for my call. 
The men of Ivanhoe must be growing impatient. I don’t 
understand why the mine has waited. It wants me. It has 
marked me for its own. It meant to get me that day at 
Ivanhoe, but something slipped. But the mine will get me. 
It whispers it to me each day. I hear it in the beat of the 
air. I’m waiting and there’s nothing you can do— nor any- 
one. I wouldn’t if I could. It would be cheating. I won’t be 
a cheater! The men I sent to death at Ivanhoe are waiting 
for me. And I want to go! You talk of help after two years!’ 

Abruptly he subsided; his eyes ceased to flame. He 
leaned back in his chair and wiped his gray face. Christine 
raised on one elbow. 
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‘I don’t believe you are quite sane!’ she cried. ‘No man 
can live as you have for two years and —’ ) 

Selden passed his hand wearily across his face. ‘Perhaps 
you are right. I’ve fought against that very thing and I 
think I have conquered. If I had not been sane, I should 
have ended the delay long ago.’ He nodded coolly. ‘Suicide. 
I’ve thought about it. But I wouldn’t flinch. That would 
be cowardly, and I wouldn’t admit that my courage was 
gone.’ 

Christine would have put out a hand to touch him, but 
he did not see and she drew it back. ‘That is all you need,’ 
she said. 

‘What?’ 

‘Courage. That’s all you need to come back to your 
rightful place.’ ! 

Selden shook his head. ‘No. It isn’t. I — You don’t seem 
to realize what has happened to me — what I did or the 
consequences that it brought. I didn’t cost the company a 
few thousand dollars. I took men’s lives with my careless- 
ness. When they went into the mine they put their lives in 
my hands and’... his voice sank... ‘they died when I 
failed them. I didn’t die with them.’ Again he broke off 
and looked somberly at the floor. ‘But I shall. It’s only a 
question of time.’ 

Abruptly Christine changed her tone. She would now 
try the spur. ‘Will you sit down and accept that? Aren’t 
you going to make a fight? You are young. You have op- 
portunity. How do you know that you are meant to die? 
Isn’t there a possibility of mistake? Was it your fault? The 
Continental does not think so. It would entrust men’s lives 
to you again.’ 3 | 

There was something disquieting in his eyes as he looked 
straight at her. ‘How do you know?’ 

‘Mr. Kent told me before I came down here.’ 
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‘Are you here for the Continental?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘They want: me to be superintendent at Ivanhoe again?’ 

‘The place was not discussed. Mr. Kent said that you 
were not at fault at Ivanhoe and that they wanted you back. 
You were too good a man to waste, he said.’ 

Selden smiled cynically. ‘Yes, I suppose so. I made 
money for the Continental. They’ll overlook a lot in a man 
who does that. And so they sent you into the mine?’ 

‘No; that was my idea. They didn’t know what I was 
going to do. They were interested only in results.’ 

It was not until Selden spoke again that Christine real- 
ized her mistake. She had not seen him stiffen at Kent’s 
name. 

‘I begin to understand now,’ he said. 

She stared at his tone. ‘What do you mean?’ 

He laughed and it hurt her. ‘Your — interest — solici- 
tude... Your desire for me to come back to Ivanhoe.’ 

She was bewildered by his sudden change of manner. ‘I 
don’t see —’ 

He spoke quite pleasantly. ‘I thought for a moment all 
this was personal. Amusing, was it not? It grows plainer. 
Kent, eh? And the Continental? I see now how you were 
able to get into the mine. Things were made smooth for you. 
And how, may I ask, would it benefit you if I came back to 
Ivanhoe?’ 

Christine shook her head wordlessly. Could this be the 
end of her appeal! She must have bungled! Selden was 
speaking again in velvety tones. 

‘If you do this work that has been assigned you, how will 
you benefit? What will it mean to you?’ 

Christine looked at him incredulously. ‘You think I am 
here because of that!’ 

Selden spread his hands. ‘I judge the present by the past. 
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You used me in Ivanhoe to get something you wanted. I 
recognize the procedure. What will it mean to you if you 
succeed ?’ 

Christine considered. Should she tell him? She felt con- 
fused, buffeted; the change had been so paralyzingly sudden — 
that it dazed her. She could not think. Selden was speaking 
again. 

‘Come! Be honest for once! Let’s see if you can play 
fairly! What did Kent offer you to do this?’ 

Christine put her hands over her face. ‘Perhaps you have 
the right to think that and say it. I am helpless. I cannot 
escape you.’ 

Selden did not respond to the implied appeal. ‘You thrust 
yourself in here uninvited. You must take the consequences. 
What did Kent offer you to do this?’ 

‘He offered me nothing. I went to him’ — Selden 
shrugged disbelievingly — ‘and asked him to help. After- 
ward —’ She paused reluctantly. Selden pressed her. 

‘Yes? Afterward?’ He asked politely. 

Christine would not equivocate. ‘Afterward he said — 
he said there was to be a place for me in his department.’ 

Selden looked at her and his eyes chilled. She dropped her 
fingers from her face. It was wan, but if he felt compunction 
he hid it. 

‘I am very sorry,’ he said formally, ‘that I cannot help 
you. You ask more than is possible.’ He paused, struggling 
with his feeling, but it was too strong for him and he burst 
out: 

‘Why did you come? I am satisfied! I am contented! I 
have faced my battles — alone — and I’ve accepted what 
is to happen to me. Why do you come in and for selfish 
reasons disturb me? What right had you to reopen the past? 
And after two years! I won’t be used again! I won’t be 
made a cheater, not even by you! Why do you tempt me? 
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There were other places you could have had! You need not 
have come here. You had no right!’ 

She met his bitterness quietly. ‘I thought I had the right. 
It seems that I am wrong and —’ 

“What right could you have?’ 

“My desire to help you; to atone for the past. Sincerity. 
I was late in realizing what you had done, but I did finally, 
and when I did I came.’ 

‘For your own ends!’ 

“Yes, I dare say that is true in a way, but not as you 
think. I was late, but I finally —’ 

Selden interrupted, his voice formal, his manner chill. 
“We will not speak of this again.’ She flushed at his tone 
and closed her lips with an inward reservation. Selden was 
looking down in thought. He raised his eyes at last. ‘This 
will be difficult for you, but you must make the best of it.’ 

Christine lifted a hand to her head. ‘I—I must be 
stupid. My head is confused after last night. I should know 
what you mean, but I don’t.’ 

Selden explained patiently. ‘Remaining in this house with 
me. You must stay here until you recover sufficiently to 
care for yourself.’ 

Christine lay with closed eyes. Her heart leaped at his 
words. There was nothing in the world she desired so 
greatly as to remain in Selden’s home; cared for by him; con- 
stantly in his thoughts. With all her planning, she could 
have thought of nothing like this. Surely she could win 
him from his bitterness under these conditions. But he 
must not know that she approved: he must picture her as 
rebellious, resentful. Infinite possibilities opened before 
Christine and she put from her anxiety about the present. 
The time for her appeal had been poorly chosen. The shock 
of her appearance . . . He had been thrust too rudely out of 
his isolation... He, too, had been injured... She would 
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know when the time came again...She had not studied 
him in the mine for nothing. She hardened her eyes and 
fixed a level gaze on him. 

‘You resent my presence here, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Selden bluntly. 

Despite herself she flushed at his tone; but she persisted: 
niceties of feeling were not for her now. She dissembled. 

“You are overly anxious. I shall not stay here. I should 
smother in such an atmosphere. Knowing how you feel 
about me! I shall not stay here!’ 

Selden’s face darkened. ‘I like it no better than you. It 
is a continual reminder, but you will stay. You have no 
other choice. Your position is more difficult than you seem 
to realize. You cannot go to the cottage because there would 
be no one to care for you. You might return to Birming- 
ham, but that would involve explanations to Kent, and, if 
you value your standing with the Continental Company, 
you will not let him know that you have been in the mine. 
There is another side to consider. The men in this camp 
must not know that you have been underground. I have no 
fancy to be the center of an outbreak here. It would ruin 
you. That leaves only this place and me.’ 

Christine hid her gladness under protests. ‘I can care for 
myself. You need not think because I am a woman that 
I ba ed 

Selden rose impatiently. ‘Argument is useless. You will 
stay here. Understand that! You will remain here because 
I say you must. I do not propose to have the camp find that 
Jim Driscoll was a woman.’ 

“What would happen if it did?’ 

‘Plenty!’ Selden’s voice was sharp. ‘You know mining 
camps. Sometimes, particularly when they are like this one, 
they execute their own justice. And this is the worst — 

‘The men would think you knew of this?’ 
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‘Of course!’ 

‘If they knew, what would they do?’ 

Selden shrugged impatiently. ‘They’d think the mine 
was cursed and they would remove the curse. That would 
be me. A wild trip. Powder. A live wire. A knife, maybe. 
There are many ways of doing that in a mine. What differ- 
ence does that make? It is not what I am considering.’ 

Christine was thoughtful. ‘You would be in danger be- 
cause of me.’ 

Selden shrugged. ‘It might as well come that way as the 
other. I was thinking of you.’ 

‘And I of you.’ She smiled at him wryly. ‘It seems there 
is nothing for me to do but stay here. I shall be as little 
annoyance as possible. I know you don’t like it.’ 

Selden cuddled his cold pipe and looked at her. Inside 
him something stirred; some faint call to which he turned a 
deaf ear. She lay with closed eyes. Her face was thinner, 
stronger under the boyish hair, but still essentially feminine. 
Her chin was rounded and her lips curved seductively even 
if they were without color. Selden turned away his eyes. 

‘Aren’t you going to the mine?’ she asked at last. 

‘Not until this afternoon,’ he answered absently. ‘The 
men know what to do. I’ll go down and do the shooting, 
and I’ll have to explain about your accident.’ 

They heard Uncle Judge’s step outside and Selden went 
out. When he came back, he bore a pair of rude crutches. 
‘Uncle made these for you,’ he explained. ‘You’d better 
stay in bed a day or two, but it will not be necessary longer 
than that. I’ll go down to the Knoll to-night and get what 
things you want.’ 

‘Bring all my dresses — 
Selden stopped her. 

“No dresses,’ he said dryly. ‘As long as you are here, you 
will be Jim Driscoll to every one but Uncle Judge and my- 


Christine began eagerly, but 
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self. I’m sorry if it is distasteful, but you assumed an iden- 
tity and we cannot afford to take chances.’ 

Christine acquiesced. She would have consented to any- 
thing just then. Her heart was singing inside her. Her 
plans had been disarranged, but she would turn disaster to 
her own ends. Once she had heard Selden say . . . Her con- 
fidence came back. She felt competent: once more master 
of herself and the situation. ! 

Quite deliberately she set out to arouse Selden in the days 
that followed. In the mine she had been forced to go circum- 
spectly and with due regard for her identity, but now she 
could be unhampered in her subtle appeals. First she won 
Uncle Judge’s whole-hearted allegiance. It was necessary 
that she’ be able to communicate with him, and Selden 
taught her his own system of gesture, of facial expression, 
and wordless signals. Uncle Judge was not difficult, and 
soon his woolly white head bobbed delightedly in her wake 
as she hobbled about the cabin. From Selden she learned 
the old man’s language, too; how to interpret the whimper- 
ing moans that came from his laboring throat, to read his 
gestures in turn. 

Uncle Judge was not difficult, but Selden was — even 
more difficult than Christine had anticipated. He was much 
with her, for he curtailed his hours in the mine, contenting 
himself with shooting and with the general supervision of 
the men. He was usually in the mine in the afternoon, but 
in the mornings they sat together on the porch of the little 
cottage and looked down on Marengo. It did not occur to 
either that they might be under unseen observation. 

Selden was taciturn, but it seemed to Christine that his 
moroseness gradually dissipated. The first time he asked a 
question was quite an occasion. She labored to waken his 
interest in herself or in what was going on in the outside 
world. She wanted to win his thoughts from morbid brood- 
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ing on Tvanhoe and the mine; she wanted to furnish him 
another interest in life. Temporarily all sentiment had gone 
from her: she told herself that she was fighting for this man’s 
soul as well as his body, and she did not spare herself or her 
feelings as she felt her way carefully forward. 

Christine told him of the years of her wanderings. She 
recited her Odyssey, and in spite of himself his attention was 
caught. Christine watched the kindling spark in his eyes. 
Days passed into a week. She was tireless. She studied 
Selden and set herself to please him. She gave a woman’s 
touch to the cabin, Uncle Judge grinning approval. Her 
presence became manifest at the table, in the food, in the 
serving, in the countless details where a woman’s touch was 
intangible but evident. 

Selden never commented, but it seemed to Christine that 
once she saw his eyes light up and his somber face clear for a 
moment when he came into the sitting-room. She had pre- 
ceded him on her crutches and she studied his face. 

Christine refused to allow herself to be discouraged. How 
much progress she made she did not know, but she never 
forgot for an instant; everything she did had a purpose — 
to appeal to him and win him from his impenetrable reserve. 

And she felt she was succeeding; slowly, oh! very slowly, 
but succeeding, nevertheless; and her heart was light as the 
days passed. She had a double purpose now in what she did. 
Freedom from the obligation that had weighed in bitterness 
and that did not weigh so heavily now. That was one thing. 
And then she began to realize what the weeks of association 
with Selden had done to her. Her face crimsoned at the 
thought, but she was honest with herself. First he must be 
won away from his delusion: there would be time afterward 
for the other. 

She quickly became accustomed to her masculine attire. 
Selden had insisted on this in spite of her protests and she 
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soon lost all self-consciousness. The days passed pleasantly 
enough. No one came near the cabin and she heard nothing 
from the camp. Yearwood apparently had taken for granted 
her absence and was pursuing no inquiries. The cottage on 
the Knoll was undisturbed, she knew, for Selden had gone 
there one night for toilet things. 

Christine was in no great hurry to get well. Selden was 
much with her and the days were not monotonous. She 
could be content so long as she thought she was progressing, 
and, as the days passed, she became more sure of this. It was 
never mentioned between them, but Christine was not blind. 
So she was contented enough as the days passed and her 
leg healed. 

Selden went into the mine in the afternoon and she en- 
joyed her solitude when Uncle Judge disappeared, too, she 
did not know where. 

Sitting in a low chair on the porch, she watched with 
understanding eyes the life that went on in the valley. 
Every hurrying figure told her its story. 

This afternoon in lazy content she was drowsing through 
the hours of Selden’s absence. She looked for his return in 
the evenings now. A little of his taciturnity was dropping 
away from him. 

On the porch behind her she heard a step. Thinking it 
Uncle Judge, she did not turn, but called: 

“Back early to-day, aren’t you, Uncle?’ 

‘This ain’t your uncle, it’s your husband,’ a voice 
answered. 

She turned to face Clem Bennett, his lids winking rapidly, 
and his lips curled in a pleased smile at her blank stare and 
the slowly mounting pallor of her face. 





CHAPTER XVIII 


BENNETT moved out on the porch and calmly took a rocker 
beside Christine’s. He did not wait for an invitation, but 
made himself elaborately comfortable, looking at her all the 
while with pleased eyes. For an instant panic swept Chris- 
tine. How much did he know? How could he interfere? 
What would Selden say? Involuntarily she asked a question, 
trying to keep the paralyzing surprise from her voice. 

‘What are you doing here?’ 

Bennett did not answer. Instead he questioned in turn. 
‘Surprised to see me, ain’t you?’ 

“Yes,’ answered Christine. ‘What do you want?’ She 
would waste no time. 

Bennett’s tone was bland. ‘Now let’s don’t hurry things. 
All that will come along. Right now I’m meeting my wife I 
ain’t seen in five years and I’m disappointed because she 
ain’t glad to see me.’ 

His face drew down in mock melancholy. Christine 
stared at him appraisingly, her quick eyes noting the 
changes. He was grosser; coarsened. Unaccountably her 
first thought was wonder that she could ever have fancied 
herself in love with this man. Suddenly she was afraid of 
him. He had developed even as she, and his eyes were 
malevolent despite their assumed blandness. She read him 
correctly: he was dangerous. She tried to hide the coldness 
in her heart when she answered him, but her voice shook 
a little and Bennett noted it. He pretended an effort at 
reassurance. 

“You’re afraid of me.’ He shook his head sorrowfully. 
“You wouldn’t be afraid of your own husband, would you?’ 
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Christine looked at him in quick surprise. Didn’t he 
know? She opened her lips and then closed them firmly. 
She would let him do the talking. She crouched a little in her 
chair. She was afraid of this man with the pale lashes and 
hard blue eyes, but she hid her fear. Bennett folded his arms 
across his stomach and put his feet on the banister about the 
porch. The attitude was consciously insolent. Anger 
stimulated her. 

‘You won’t believe it,’ he said, ‘but I am real pleased to 
see you.’ 

Christine was clutching at her poise. Every moment gave 
her time to think, to gather her resources. After all, he 
could mean nothing in her life. He had been gone nearly six 
years. Whatever his errand here, she did not need to fear 


him personally. She called to her aid the memory of his 


desertion. She spoke coldly. 

‘I asked what you wanted.’ 

‘You ain’t glad to see me?’ 

‘I am not.’ 

Bennett laughed soundlessly, giving all evidences of 
honest mirth, but his eyes were cold. ‘Now that’s too bad, 
because I am glad to see you.’ 

Christine wanted to ask questions, but she fought back 
the impulse. Let him show his hand first. 

Bennett looked at her as a cat regards a small and tremb- 
ling mouse. He made his first mistake in that. He accepted 
her as the same woman he deserted. He misread her at- 
titude. He did not think her capable of resistance. He 


ignored the possibility of her development. He did not 


know of her years of experience that brought self-reliance. 
Surprise he put down as fear. Christine was surprised, yes, 
but her fear was subsiding. Her poise was returning. 
Experience came to her aid. Deliberately she led him to 
think she was more fearful than she was. It was instinctive, 
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her first move in defense against the unknown. And Bennett 
was deceived. His manner grew more bland, his eyes spar- 
kled, and he took no pains to hide his feeling that he was in 
command of a situation that was very pleasant — for him. 
His advantage was only momentary if he had but known it. 

Christine’s voice shook, but this time purposely. ‘Why 
have you followed me here?’ 

‘Well, any husband wants to see his wife once in a while.’ 
Bennett’s tone was judicial. ‘I didn’t exactly follow you 
here. I came here on a different errand that didn’t have 
nothing to do with you. But now that you’re here, you’re 
going to help me and I’m going to help you and everything 
will be as nice as pie.’ 

Christine looked at him sideways. She was trying to fit 
him into the puzzle. Already she was planning to turn to 
her own ends this newest development in the queer sequence 
of events that had brought her to Selden’s cabin. She grew 
quite cool about it. Her first paralyzing shock of surprise 
was subsiding. After all, it was inevitable that sooner or 
later she should encounter her husband. It was remarkable 
that it had not happened before this. She had not thought 
of it because she had put him completely from her thoughts. 
He could have no further part in her life. She cared nothing 
for him and that was her armor. 

She was calm even as she divined that he had not chanced 
to call on her. He was here for a purpose. ‘How long have 
you been here?’ she asked, feigning apprehension. 

‘I’ve been here quite a time,’ he answered. 

Christine read the meaning in his eyes. ‘Well?’ she 
challenged bluntly. 

Bennett spoke easily. ‘Like I told you, I came here for 
something that didn’t concern you. I didn’t know you were 
in Alabama. But I saw you coming out of the commissary, 
and then I found Selden was here, and I kind of decided to 
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stay around a while. I figured that I would find it right 
profitable. I think I will.’ 

Christine’s tone was faintly contemptuous. ‘You’ve been 
watching me.’ 

‘Yes. That and having it done.’ 

Christine braced herself. She was not exactly afraid, but 
prudence bade her to be cautious. Then she remembered 
Kent. Always she had an appeal to him. Her face cleared at 
the thought. She was not without weapons. Her face grew 
cold. Suddenly she realized that she hated this man who had 


deserted her. The sight of him brought bitterness. Her voice 


changed. 

‘I am waiting,’ she said. 

Bennett looked down at his hat and turned it slowly in 
his hands. His eyes drooped. He was in no hurry to accept 
the gage. ‘I thought you could help me out,’ he said finally. 

“You come to me for help! Think again!’ Christine’s 
voice was scornful. 

Bennett was unruffled. ‘You won’t help me?’ 

‘Is it likely I would?’ 

Bennett was philosophical. ‘Yes, I think itis. If I didn’t, 
I would not have come here. I’m not in the habit of wasting 
my time. It’s valuable.’ 

‘You’re wasting it now.’ 

Bennett’s tone was comfortable. ‘I’m not so sure about 
that.’ 

Christine ceased to spar. ‘Well, what do you want?’ 

Bennett, too, dropped indirection and some of his bland- 
ness. ‘Does the Continental intend to make Selden super- 
intendent here?’ 

‘I don’t know, and I would not tell you if I did.’ 

‘I guess you would if you’d think a minute,’ Bennett 
answered softly. ‘You ought to know. You’ve been working 
for him.’ 
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So he knew that. She was not surprised; his presence had 
already warned her of that. She answered him shortly. ‘I 
don’t know what the Continental intends to do.’ 

Bennett’s eyes opened and closed. ‘He don’t know it yet, 
but me and you are going to make Selden superintendent 
right here in Marengo.’ 

Christine started. Bennett’s tone was casual, but she 
knew at last that he had reached the object of his visit. 
Involuntarily she voiced her surprise. 

“You want him superintendent!’ she cried. ‘But I 
don’t —’ 

“You don’t figure how I come in? Well, you will in a 
minute.’ Christine grew wary. Behind this was a motive 

she had not fathomed. Could she turn it to her own ends? 
Bennett was looking at her shrewdly, but when he caught 
her eyes his lids lowered. 

‘Yes, me and you are going to help Mister Selden.’ His 
real feeling showed for a minute. ‘Damn him! You’ve just 
about saved his life!’ 

Christine smiled contemptuously. ‘He is in no great 
danger from you.’ 

‘I won’t argue that with you,’ Bennett said, and she found 
his ready agreement with her scornful words chilling. He 
was too sure of himself to be speaking idly. Bennett was 
again calm. ‘You and me are going to be the making of 
Mister Selden.’ 

Christine was not deceived. She knew his words to be 
ironical. ‘You want me to ask how, don’t you? Well, how?’ 

‘We’re going to do it in two ways,’ Bennett explained 
readily. ‘I’m going to fix it so that they will need a new 
superintendent in this camp and you’re going to fix it so 
that Selden gets the job. Ain’t that a fair arrangement?’ 

“You have a purpose in this. What is it?’ 

Bennett spoke smoothly. ‘It’s this way. I’m going to 
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have considerable business in this camp for the next few 
months and I’d hate to be disturbed. I couldn’t count on 
that unless there was a superintendent here I knew and who 
knew me. Selden kind of fits the bill.’ 

She was coolly sarcastic. ‘Yes, Mr. Selden knows you, 
but I don’t think that would help you. What is your busi- 
ness here?’ ! 

‘Layovers to catch meddlers. But I ain’t going to have no 
meddlers. I’m fixing to have a jackpot regular in this camp.’ 

‘A lottery! You know Mr. Selden wouldn’t allow that if 
he was superintendent.’ 

Bennett’s tone was velvety. ‘He might if you asked him.’ 

Christine stiffened. So this was it. ‘Is that a threat?’ 
she asked calmly. 


Bennett refused to be excited. ‘I haven’t got to threats — 


yet. I ain’t much on threatening because I don’t believe in 
wasting good breath. What I do, I do.’ His air was judicial. 
‘Now I’ve got a fortunate combination of things here and 
I’m going to use it.’ 

‘Meaning me?’ Christine’s question was blunt. 

Bennett met the issue fairly. ‘Meaning you.’ 

‘Suppose I won’t be used?’ 

Bennett’s mouth drew down at the corners. His lids 
lowered over his pale eyes and then he looked at her. The 
force of his gaze was like a blow. In a sudden moment of 
uncertainty, Christine wondered if she was underestimating 
him. Bennett spoke coolly. 

‘It will be a whole lot nicer for everybody concerned if you 
do. And most particularly it will be nicer for Mister Selden.’ 


Christine looked at him appraisingly. ‘All right. Let’s — 
hear the other side of it. If I don’t do whatever itis that you 


want, what then?’ 


Bennett shook a finger at her and his eyes hardened. He ~ 


lost his suavity. ‘There won’t be any other side because 
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you’ve got plenty of sense. I remember that all right.’ 
Unaccustomed passion shook him. He did not often give way 
to his malevolence, but now he lost control of himself. And 
with his rage he lost the nicety of speech that was a part of 
the veneer of the man. ‘ You know what Selden done to me!’ 
he cried. ‘I ain’t never forgot and I never will. When I 
found him here at Marengo, I made up my mind to git him. 
You know what his damned blacklist did for me. And then 
I found you with him, and it occurred to me that Selden 
might be more profitable alive than dead. But it don’t have 
to go thataway. I’d just as soon get Selden one way as 
another.’ He turned his back and she saw his shoulders 
shake. When he faced her his rage was gone. ‘I don’t mean 
to get hard unless somebody gets hard with me, but I’ve 
got all my guns loaded.’ 

Christine gestured again. She had been momentarily 
daunted, but she did not lose her poise. ‘All right. Show 
me the loads.’ 

“You don’t want to forget that I’ve been in this camp 
some time, and I’m kind of popular with them, too. Suppose 
I whispered it up at the office that Selden had brought a 
woman into camp? What would Yearwood say? Now, of 
course, J know that everything’s been all right up here, even 
if you ain’t dressed strictly according to form’ — he glanced 
at her man’s attire— ‘but what would the camp say? 
You’d be pretty well known before it was over.’ 

Christine thought of Kent. ‘Go to Yearwood and see 
what happens,’ she said. 

Bennett wagged his head. ‘Wait. That ain’t all. You’ve 
been working in the mine. Now, I ain’t no miner, and it 
don’t make any difference to me, but I’ve heard somewhere 
that miners were kind of cranky about having a woman in 
the mine. Claimed it kind of put a curse on the mine, and 
they’re painfully anxious to get the curse off — conjure, the 
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niggers call it. Suppose I let it be known that you’d been 
working in the mine, and then proved it. Suppose the com- 
pany special came up here and took you out of this house. 
He’s a friend of mine. He’d do pretty nearly anything I say. 
It wouldn’t help you any with the Continental, and what the 
men would do to Selden wouldn’t be pretty.’ 

Christine was silent, considering. The menace of which 
he spoke was very real. For herself, she did not greatly 
care; there was Kent, but Selden — : 

Bennett broke into her thoughts. ‘I know what you’re 
thinking,’ he said. ‘You’re thinking that your friend Kent 
would get you out of it. Well, maybe he would. You and 
him are pretty friendly. But he wouldn’t get Selden out of 
it.” Bennett judged shrewdly that this was her weak spot. 
‘The camp would think that Selden knew all about this be- 
cause you’ve been in the mine weeks and weeks. You know 
camps. There ain’t but one thing that'll take the curse off — 
blood.’ 

Outwardly Christine refused to become panic-stricken. 
‘All these things might happen,’ she agreed. ‘What must 
I do to keep them from happening?’ 

Bennett’s tone was placative. ‘Kind of work with your 
husband for a while. You ain’t seen me in a good many 
years and you ought to be willing to help me get fixed. This © 
is going to be good. I’ll give you a cut of what I make.’ } 

Christine’s toe tapped the floor as she thought. Bennett’s — 
threats were not idle: she read him accurately enough to 
know that. But she was not fearful: she never lost sight of — 
her purpose in Marengo. There was Selden to consider. — 
She could appeal to Kent, and he would know what to do 
about Bennett. But did not Bennett’s very plan open a new — 
way to what she sought? She turned to him abruptly, no h 
longer pretending awe. 

‘T’ll help you to a certain extent,’ she said curtly. 
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Bennett’s lips curved into a gratified smile. ‘I thought 
you would.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ 

“You better arrange to see your friend Kent —’ 

“How do you know that he’s my friend or that he will do 
anything for me?’ 

Bennett waved an airy hand. ‘I’ve got friends and they’ve 
got friends, and between us we manage to know what we 
need. You see your friend Kent and get him to do a little 
wire-pulling in Birmingham. When the safety chief speaks, 
the general superintendent listens. You get him to put 
Selden in here as superintendent if they need one.’ 

‘Very well. I'll do that as soon as my leg heals so that I 
can leave here.’ 

A pleased smile again wreathed Bennett’s lips at her 
ready acquiescence. ‘That’s nice of you. That will be all 
for the time being. I'll be right busy for a while. And when 
Selden is superintendent, you can play your game and I’ll 
play mine, and we’ll help each other like I said.’ 

Christine was openly contemptuous. ‘Afterward, when 
he is superintendent, you'll do what you can by yourself. 
I said I would help you to a certain extent. I meant it. It 
suits me to have Selden superintendent here, but there our 
interests separate. Now I’m going to warn you. I shan’t 
help you after Selden is superintendent. You can’t bully me 
then.’ 

Bennett again misjudged her. He did not know of her 
background of experience; of her competence and her 
ability to meet men as equals. He thought her timorous and 
he pitched his tone accordingly. 

‘I don’t aim to bully you,’ he said. ‘I ain’t bullying you 
now. You don’t have to do what I’ve been kind of suggest- 
ing to you. Of course, if you don’t do it and things happen, 
don’t blame me. It will be your fault.’ 
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In spite of herself Christine was impressed. There was no 
bluster about the man. Her voice was edged when she 
spoke again. 

‘You are thinking you can influence Selden through me. 
You can’t, because you can’t even influence me. I have 
friends as you seem to know. I’m not helpless and you don’t 
frighten me at all. You are playing with fire. It suits me, 
but you’d better let it alone. When Selden is superintend- 
ent, he’ll break you and run you out of camp. I shan’t 
interfere.’ 

Bennett rose and put on his hat. Again he misread her; 
judged her words bravado: he was in no hurry: let her have 
the pleasure of her bluff. When the time came... — | 

‘No use in our squabbling over something in the future,’ 
he said. ‘I’ll take my chances of making you see my way of 
thinking when the time comes. Meanwhile, you get that 
leg well and I’ll be getting busy myself.’ 

He left without a backward glance, and Christine watched 
his red head bobbing down the mountain. Oddly enough, 
her thoughts were not on his threats, but were back in Ivan- 
hoe. How could she have fancied herself in love with a man 
like that? In him she gauged the desperation of her desire 
for escape from Ivanhoe. But she was just to herself. 
There had been a superficial cleverness about him: he had 
been younger then. Selden had seen the flaw, but to her 
inexperienced eyes he had seemed perfect. Now she could 
see as plainly as Selden, and she marveled that she could 
have been so easily deceived. But she forgot her years of 
contact with men. She looked after Bennett, and the last — 
lingering memory of her resentment against Selden for 
forcing them apart left her. 

She sobered as her thoughts came back to the present. 
This was more complicated than she had expected. There — 
were many things to consider. Could she persuade Selden to — 
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become an executive? Lately she had thought that she 
might, and if there was something concrete to offer... 
That was why she had fallen in so readily with Bennett’s 
plans. She must use force; she must present Selden with 
circumstances from which there was no escape. That was 
what Bennett promised. Afterward ...She dismissed the 
thought. She was not fearful. 

She planned her moves while she waited for Selden to 
return from the mine. First, she must get well. Her leg had 
healed rapidly. Soon she would be able to return to her 
cottage and then to Birmingham to see Kent. It would be 
better than asking him to come here. He was busy, and she 
was of no mind to let him discover her masquerade. After- 
ward, she would return and meet Selden as a woman in her 
own home. 

She dallied a moment with the thought. He had never 
seen her so. Would it change him? Deliberately she was 
striving to give him an incentive to live. At the same time 
she was impatient with his listlessness. She did not know 
how to weigh the burden on Selden’s soul. She had never 
been a superintendent. 

Her lips tightened as she saw Selden coming up the path 
to the cabin. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


SELDEN did not avoid her now, and, when he saw her on the 
porch with the empty chair invitingly beside her, he came 
over and took it. There was companionable silence: Selden | 
took out his pipe and filled it; both were looking at the 
valley with the ugly mine buildings in the foreground and | 
the Knoll with its cluster of houses a little farther away. It | 
was dusk and twinkling lights appeared in the cottages: | 
smoke curled lazily from the chimneys, and the single street | 
was dotted with men on their way to the commissary steps | 
where nightly they gathered for gossip. As always Christine 4 
was held by the spell of the illimitable distances stretching 
away into the purple horizon. a 

Christine turned her head and looked at him. His eyes 
were vacant, his face cast into thoughtful lines, the pipe — 
held loosely between his even teeth. His great hands were. 
clasped in front of him. They could be gentle despite their 
size, Christine thought, remembering the night of her injury. 

Christine swept a hand toward the valley. ‘Does that 
mean anything to you?’ 

Selden turned puzzled eyes on her. ‘Mean anything? 
Not particularly. Why should it?’ 

‘It does not call you?’ She pointed toward the superin- 
tendent’s home, the most ornate of the camp, rearing its 
bulk at the very crest of the Knoll. ‘You could live there if 
you chose.’ , 

It seemed to her that Selden shrank a little, but his tone 
was even when he answered. ‘No. I couldn’t. All thatis 
behind me.’ He paused and then added hardly loud enough 
for her to hear, ‘Sometimes I — I wish it were not.’ 
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Abruptly Christine sat up. She had progressed more than 
she knew. ‘I’ve waited so long to hear you say that!’ she 
cried. ‘It was all that was necessary. You can —’ 

‘No. You forget Ivanhoe.’ Selden’s tone was quiet, but 
she divined depths of feeling under the simple words. 

She shook her head. ‘I do not forget Ivanhoe,’ she said 
vehemently. ‘Nor need you. That can never happen again. 
Even if you did slip for a moment, and I don’t believe you 
did, it will serve to keep you from slipping again. Don’t you 
see that men will be safer in your hands because of that very 
thing than with some one who does not accept responsibility 
so heavily? Are you going to waste all your life here in 
Marengo?’ 

Selden’s tone baffled her. There was a new note in it, one 
she had not heard before. ‘I have no choice,’ he said steadily. 
“Besides, it will not be for long. I have felt that for some 
time now.’ 3 

Christine shrugged impatient shoulders. ‘Do you think 
you have any right to throw yourself away?’ 

‘Any right?’ 

‘Yes. You are shirking. You have certain talents that 
were given you. Do you think you have any right not to 
use them simply because you will not again accept responsi- 
bility? Do you think you have any right to give up? Just to 
quit? Where is your courage?’ 

Selden smiled at her soberly. ‘In Ivanhoe. I left that 
kind of courage on the tipple that day. Right? I have no 
right to do otherwise.’ Again that pause, and the phrase 
added under his breath, ‘I — I wish I had.’ 

Christine tried again. ‘If you were the only man who had 
ever made a mistake —’ 

‘When you are responsible for men’s lives, you have no 
right to make mistakes.’ 

‘— it would be one thing, but others have made mistakes 
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and have tried again. Are you willing to sit down and admit 
that you are beaten? Will you give up to an obsession?’ 

Selden spoke painfully. “You — you have never under- 
stood. I don’t think you ever will, because you haven’t had 
men looking to you for life as they looked to me. And when 
you fail... you go with them. That was what I did not do. 

It’s like the captain of a ship. He goes down with his vessel. 
I should have died with my men and... I didn’t. I cheated 
them. I made them takea hazard that I did not take myself.’ 

‘You are melodramatic,’ she observed crisply. 

Selden shrugged; he had grown listless. “Perhaps. But 
sometimes life is that way. I’m not trying to pose.’ 

‘I did not think that.’ She spoke absently, her thoughts 
busy. There must be some way to appeal to him. She 
hesitated to mention her own interests because he had mis- 
understood so dreadfully that other time; but, even as she 
thought, Selden spoke. 

‘I can understand your interest in this. At first I was 
bitter about it and resented it. And then I found that 
bitterness was not worth while. When you — you stand as 
I do, things that aren’t essential become trivial.’ His voice 
grew wistful. ‘I know what this means to you, because 
you’ve got your life ahead of you and you’re ambitious. I 
was ambitious, too — once — before this . .. this thing hap- 
pened.’ 

Deliberately Christine lied. Perhaps it was brutal, but 
gentleness had failed. She was determined to rouse him, to 
relight the spark that had glowed at Ivanhoe. And her words 
were not far short of the truth. 

“You speak of my not understanding. I wonder if you wilt 
understand when I say that I staked a good bit on the man 
I thought you were and I am losing.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ Selden refused to take fire. Christine struck 
again. 
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‘They warned me at the Continental offices that I should 
fail, but I thought I knew you. I remembered you at Ivan- 
hoe. I could not conceive of your sitting idle and accepting 
what fate had in store for you. You would fight, I thought. 
And I would help. They told me I should fail, but I did 
not believe them.’ 

Selden nodded soberly. ‘You should have. They were 
right and you were wrong.’ 

‘I'll not believe that!’ Christine cried. ‘I don’t give up so 
easily.’ 

Selden spoke dispassionately. ‘Two things have happened 
to me. Either would have been enough. I have lost confi- 
dence in myself. And I owe those men who died a debt that 
I must not evade. Once you spoke to me about self-respect. 
If I tried to cheat those men, I’d hate myself even more than 
I do now.’ His voice shook. ‘That is enough.’ 

Christine refused to yield to the appeal in his voice. Now 
was no time for tenderness, no matter how much she might 
feel. 

‘I haven’t helped you because you would not allow me 
to,’ she said. ‘Instead, you have helped me. I —’ 

Selden spoke evenly. ‘I am sorry that I cannot help you 
more. Honestly, I would if I could. The Continental will 
not hold this against you. They knew they were setting you 
an impossible task.’ He asked a wistful question. ‘Does it 
mean that much to you?’ 

Again Christine was purposefully brutal. ‘Yes, frankly 
it does. I don’t like to undertake a thing and admit that I 
have failed. I am honest with you.’ 

Selden laid a hand on her arm and his fingers closed. She 
cried out at the grip. When she turned to him, his eyes 
burned her. He spoke tensely, his voice low, and the words 
freighted with bitterness. 

‘Do you know what you are doing to me?’ he cried. ‘You 
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are tempting me beyond my strength. You prattle of am- 
bition; you talk of self-respect! You call me a shirker! 
What do you know of these things? Do you think I am 
waiting here because I like it? Do you think I accepted my 
damnation because I preferred it? Ambition!’ He laughed 
scornfully. ‘What do you know of ambition? How far can 
you see?’ He released his grip on her arm and spread his 
arms. ‘I’ve had my visions, and they meant as much to me 
as yours to you. Do you think I gave all that up? No. It 
was taken from me. And now you come and tempt me to 
dishonor! You don’t realize what you do! I’ve thought 
about fighting my way back. It isn’t that I couldn’t do it. 
I could. I know it!’ He beat the arms of his chair with his 
fist. Christine was appalled by the paroxysm she had called 
forth. She saw the fires his calm exterior hid. She had been 
deceived. She watched a soul in agony, and she covered her 
eyes. Selden swept on, unheeding. ‘It isn’t that I can’t doit. 
I haven’t the right! Can’t you see that? Those men... back 
there in Ivanhoe, in the cemetery across Willow Creek...’ 
He was gasping... ‘If I did that, they would accuse me. 
And they would be right! That’s the hell of it! They 
- would be right! I won’t cheat them! I won’t! Iwon’t!’ 
Abruptly he ceased speaking and leaned back in his chair, — 
covering his face with one shaking hand. Christine touched _ 
him timidly. sl 
‘I’m sorry,’ she said humbly. ‘I did not... realize...I — 
did not know...’ “a 
Selden took his hand from his face: he was again master of 
himself. He spoke slowly. ‘I’m human,’ he said. ‘I can be 
tempted. I know myself, and if what was offered were | 
enough I... might fall. But you... Well, I won’t go into 
that. You age nothing.’ uh 
Christine bit back the impulse to cry out what she di 
offer. She would not take him like that: she would not 
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bargain with him for his soul. His words had stung. She 
would not tempt him again. She would force him to work 
out his own salvation and then make her offering freely and 
without reproach. 

Christine was honest with herself. She cared for him. 
But Christine was proud and she could not be proud of him. 
She would not yield to her love or let him know until the 
moment when she could be proud of him. He must be awak- 
ened from his coma and forced to resume his rightful place. 

Christine faced the alternative honestly, too. If she could 
not do this, then Selden was not the man she thought him, 
and it would be useless to expect happiness at his hands. 

She did not give up hope. Rather had his outburst given 
her confidence. At least, he was not comfortable in his 
lethargy, and she began to plan tirelessly. Christine had 
learned to work for what she wanted. Before her she set a 
definite goal and toward its attainment she bent all her 
energies. Now she worked for Selden, and she was wise 
enough to be cruel in the present for the future benefit. 

Apparently exhausted by his emotion, Selden was silent, 
gazing down into the valley with dreary eyes. 

Christine touched him again. ‘I did not realize you felt 
that,’ she said. ‘I would not tempt you to violate your code. 
I’m just trying to make you see things normally. You are 
working from a false premise. You have always believed 
that the Ivanhoe disaster was your fault. The Continental 
does not believe that. The men did not blame you after 
they calmed. I was at Ivanhoe after you, and I know. 1} 
don’t regard this as cheating.’ 

Selden turned to look at her. ‘What’s the use of all this?’ 
he asked wearily. ‘All you are doing is hurting me.’ 

‘I don’t mean to hurt,’ said Christine gently. ‘You hurt 
me when you helped me with my leg, but you didn’t stop 
because I screamed. It was necessary. You are sick — 
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mentally sick; and if I hurt you it is only because I am hon- 
estly trying to help. Would you let me prescribe for you?’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Selden listlessly. 

‘You are living too much to yourself. You never go into 
camp. You are absolutely isolated, and it isn’t good for you. 
Won’t you mingle a little with the men?’ She almost added, 
‘for my sake,’ but bit the words back. 

Again Selden shrugged indifferently. ‘I am not inter- 
ested.’ 

‘I know, and that is just it. You are not interested be- 
cause you have isolated yourself. Cut off as you are from all 
human contact, it is not surprising. But if you would be- 
come a part of the camp, you would be interested. These 
things will come back to you if you live normally.’ . 

Selden chose to misunderstand: his voice grew cool. ‘I 
suppose you do get a little tired of seeing me so much. I’m 
a constant reminder that you have failed. I’ll bother you — 
less in the future, even if it means going to the commissary.’ 

“Why —’ began Christine in quick surprise and then 
closed her lips firmly. Let him think that! Any means to 
draw him out of his isolation and even resentment was 
better than indifference. 

She had not made the suggestion idly. She wanted him to 
meet Bennett. Perhaps that might stir him. 


After that night Selden did not spend so much time at the 
cabin. His taciturnity returned and he volunteered little 
speech, but Christine thought she detected a different 
quality in his quiet. He was less morose: his eyes were losing 
the blank, dazed look that had hurt her. Occasionally they 
glowed at some inward thought. 

Christine watched Selden and kept her counsel. Her 
determination slowly hardened. She would help him, but 
she had done with open proffers of aid. From henceforth he 
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must master his destiny, and, although she might work the 
wires from off-stage, he would not know. It was only so that 
his confidence in himself could be restored. Christine would 
not hesitate to apply the spur if necessary. She felt no 
milk-and-water sentiment about Selden. She loved him, 
but she must respect him, too, otherwise he was no mate for 
her. 

She lingered at the cabin. The days had slipped into 


~ weeks; her leg healed rapidly; crutches now were a mere 


pretense. Selden had told her that he resented her presence, 
but if this were true, it did not show in his manner. Instead, 
Christine thought that he was glad of her presence, and 
would have sought her more but for a sensitive fear of 
intruding. Christine was not unhappy as the days passed. 

Selden spent considerable time in the valley now. She did 
not ask what he did nor did he tell her. She wondered that 
he did not meet Bennett. She was curious about that. 
Bennett must be working very quietly. She had half- 
expected that she would hear from him, but he did not again 
come near the cabin. 

Just when she told herself that she could linger no more 
at the cabin it happened. Selden came hurrying up the path 
from the valley and checked his steps when he saw her on the 
porch. His tone was quiet enough when he spoke, but he 
evidently expected the effect of his words to be startling. 

‘Bennett is in the camp!’ 

Christine nodded. ‘Yes, I know. He came after I did.’ 

‘Oh!’ Selden’s tone was blank. He was silent a moment, 
and then: ‘What will it mean to you?’ 

‘Nothing. He can have no further part in my life. I 
don’t think he came here because of me.’ 

Selden frowned. ‘Still, I don’t like it, and it makes your 
position here hazardous. If he should find that you were 
here — like this — trouble.’ 
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Christine rose and spoke decisively. ‘I know and I will 
not endanger you. I am able to leave at any time. I don’t 
know why I have not suggested it.’ 

‘Where will you go?’ 

‘From here? Back to my cottage on the Knoll and be- 
come a woman again. I’m dreadfully tired of these things.’ 
She gestured toward her man’s attire. “All you need do is 
take me to the cottage. I will take care of myself then.’ 


Selden nodded absently. ‘Very well,’ he said. He looked © 


-down into the valley, a worried frown on his face. He was 
roused by Christine’s question. 

‘What is he doing?’ 

Selden shook his head in perplexity. ‘Bennett? Buying 
commissary checks.’ 

She must know how Bennett worked. He was an un- 
witting ally. Hence she asked more questions. — 

‘What is he paying?’ 

‘Seventy cents.’ Selden frowned again. ‘It’s a shame, 
too!’ 

Christine’s heart leaped. He was concerned about the 
camp! His thoughts were not of himself! She prodded him. 

‘Isn’t that low?’ 

Selden shook his head. ‘No, it’s about the usual price, 
but it’s a shame just the same. Nobody ever bought checks 
in this camp before. And it’s made for it! Just made for it!’ 

Christine’s lowered lids hid the gleam in her eyes. ‘Tell 
me,’ she said. 


Selden moved impatiently. ‘You see, the men here get 


paid every afternoon for the work they did the day before. 
And they get paid in commissary checks. You remember 
how it was in Ivanhoe. It’s a little different here. The men 
are issued these checks and once a month the pay-car cashes 
them for face value. They can hold them for that or they 
can trade them in at the commissary. Check scalping has 
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never been tried here before. If Yearwood —’ He did not 
finish the sentence. 

Christine spoke: ‘If you were Seat ent you would 
stop it?’ : 

“At once. It demoralizes a camp, makes the men dis- 
contented, gives to a parasite the profits from their labor. 
And they never blame themselves; they always blame the 
company because their wages are short. Look what Bennett 
gets. For every seventy cents he pays out now, he gets back 
a dollar at the end of the month.’ 

‘And the men sell them?’ 

‘Sure. They’re that big fools. When they want money, 
they will have it.’ 

‘This is new to me. Checks were not transferable in the 
camps where I worked. The company wouldn’t allow the 
checks sold.’ 

‘The Continental prohibits it, too, but Yearwood is 
not —’ 

“Why don’t you go to him about it?’ 

Selden’s shoulders slumped. ‘It’s none of my business. I 
—TI have been taking your advice and I heard the men 
talking.’ 

Abruptly she shifted. ‘I’m going to-morrow night. 
There is no need to remain here longer. I am well.’ 

Selden’s heart sank; the cabin would be empty without 
her. She had come to have a part in his life in spite of him- 
self. Her going would... He did not analyze his feelings. 

The next night Christine went back to the Knoll. Selden 
accompanied her in silence. His heart pounded when she 
leaned against him; he thought he had put all that behind 
him. 

At the cottage on the Knoll he came in while Christine 
rummaged for matches. The house was just as she had left 
it, her dresses hanging in the closets, her kitchen utensils 
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still on their accustomed pegs. Christine was frankly glad 
to be back. 

‘This seems like home to me,’ she commented gayly, as 
she lit a lamp that stood ready on the kitchen table. She 
looked at Selden doubtfully. ‘If you’ll wait a moment until 
I change into a dress. I —I simply can’t wait another 
instant.’ 

‘T’ll wait,’ said Selden. 

The little house was very welcome to Christine, and she 
sang under her breath as she moved about her bedroom and 
made the transformation. She inspected herself closely in the 
mirror before she returned to the dining-room where Selden 
sat in silent contemplation of the things that spoke elo- 
quently of her personality. She turned slowly on her heel 
before him. 

‘Behold!’ she said whimsically. ‘This is Mrs. Hyde.’ 

Selden attempted a lightness he did not feel. ‘I’m pleased 
to know Mrs. Hyde. I prefer her to Dr. Jekyll.’ 

‘So do I,’ Christine confided, and sat down opposite him. 
Her eyes sobered. ‘You know, this little house has come to 
mean home to me more than any place I’ve ever known.’ 

Selden welcomed the personal note. “This is your own. 
I should have known that without being told.’ He gestured 
around at the pictures that now were tasteful; a book laid 
carelessly on a table; withered flowers in a vase; for when 
she left Christine had thought she would return that night. 

‘I’ve lived in a good many places,’ Christine said mus- 
ingly, ‘but I’ve never had one that was absolutely my own 
before. At my father’s I never felt at home. Not even when 
I was a little girl. There were always so many things I must 
do and an equal number I must not. Here... Well, it isn’t 
much, but it’s mine and I do absolutely as I please. I sup- 
pose, after all, that’s what makes home, isn’t it?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Selden soberly. He rose and 
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looked down at her, his face hidden in the shadow. ‘For 
most men home means a woman — the woman. And I sup- 
pose I’m like that, too.’ 

There was a queer cadence in his voice that Christine had 
never heard before. Even as she pondered an answer, he 
spoke again. 

‘I must be going now. Is this good-bye?’ 

Christine laid her hand in his outstretched palm. ‘I shall 
not give up my house. As for the other — well, that remains 
with you.’ She paused, and then quoted deliberately: ‘I will 
leave that to your sense of fair play.’ , 

Selden dropped her hand. ‘I am answered. I’ll not annoy 
you.’ 

He left Christine staring after him. She had not meant 
that at all! 


CHAPTER XX 


CLEM BENNETT was a busy man, and he was pleased as he 
worked. Before him he saw the prospect of more money 
than he had ever had in his life, and in the back of his mind 
was the thought of Selden. After he had finished using 
Selden as superintendent, he would break him again. It 
would be easy enough, Bennett decided, confident that he 
could handle the men. 

Bennett prepared first to strike at Yearwood, who was an 
obstacle in his path. The only way in which he could remove 
him would be to bring on an issue with the superintendent: 
he would do that when he was ready, when he had stirred 
the men sufficiently and excited their avarice to the proper 
pitch. 

It was not particularly rapid progress, but Bennett was 
patient: he could afford to be with the stakes so large. He 
spent much of his time with the men: on the commissary 
steps in the evenings; on Sunday when they idled away the 
hours in talk or petty gambling. He was widening his 
acquaintance: learning the men and having them know him. 
He still roamed with Ensley and found him useful. Ensley 
vouched for him, introduced him, busily circulated informa- 
tion about him, arousing the curiosity of the men. And 
Bennett was learning about Yearwood, too. 

The superintendent was not popular with the men. He 
had been at the camp four years and his colorless personal- 
ity had failed to inspire loyalty. The men escaped the dis- 
cipline that a stricter superintendent would have imposed. 
Bennett found that the camp read Yearwood shrewdly: he 
was an elderly man and he was afraid of his job; shrinking 
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from definite decisions; reluctant to offend the men and 
equally hesitant to displease the Continental field offices in 
Birmingham. 

Bennett had been in the camp almost a month before he 
made his first definite move. He was watching a crap game 
in Pinetop Thompson’s house when the chance came. Luke 
Rader, after three passes, caught a ten for a point and threw 
a seven. It broke him and he pushed the dice to the man at 
his right. 

‘Ain’t that hell!’ he said. ‘I was just gittin’ warm and 
here I'am broke.’ He felt in his pockets without result. All 
he brought to light was a handful of commissary checks. 
“Not a dime and pay-day ain’t ’til the first.’ 

The others were sympathetic, for they, too, had been in 
similar predicaments. Rader was looking on disconsolately 
when Bennett spoke. 

‘Why don’t you put up your checks if you want to play?’ 

Rader looked at him in surprise. ‘Checks ain’t no good 
in this game. Takes money. Nobody but me kin cash my 
checks at the pay-car, that’s why.’ 

‘Want to sell them?’ asked Bennett. 

Again Rader was surprised. ‘Sell ’em? Ain’t nobody’ll 
buy ’em, I tell you. They ain’t no good to nobody but me.’ 
‘If you want to play, I’ll buy a few,’ Bennett offered. 

There was a chorus of explanation from the men about 
the blanket-covered table. Temporarily the game halted 
while they told Bennett of his foolish generosity. 

‘Hit’s thisaway,’ said Pinetop Thompson. ‘Th’ comp’ny 
says them checks ain’t money an’ nobody can’t cash ’em 
but th’ man who they was issued to. ’F you was to buy these 
here checks, you couldn’t git no money on ’em when th’ 
pay-car comes ’cause yore name ain’t Rader, see?’ 

‘How do you know?’ asked Bennett. 

The men looked at each other in surprise. It had never 
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occurred to them to question the company regulation. The 
company was all-powerful and its dictates were accepted 
without protest. If a man did not like it, he moved to an- 
other camp. But, hell! they were all alike. 

Bennett stretched out his hand. ‘Let’s see the check,’ 
he said, and Pinetop Thompson passed it over. Bennett 
examined it as if he had never seen one before. 

It was a small square of cardboard with a huge dollar 
mark on it. Thompson’s name had been written on the 
check in ink and it was signed by the Continental Coal 
Mining Corporation. It bore coupons for six nickels, two 
dimes, and two quarters. Across each coupon, printed in 
red, was the warning: ‘Not transferable.’ 

‘That’s a dollar one,’ Thompson explained. ‘They comes 
in fives, tens, and fifteens, too, but mostly they gives us out 
dollar ones.’ 

‘This is a promise to pay you for coal you dug, ain’t it?’ 
Bennett asked, and the men nodded. ‘It’s just like a check 
on a bank. The company can’t refuse to cash them.’ 

Thompson shrugged. ‘Can’t, hell!’ he said. ‘They do it, 
an’ how you gonna make ’em give you th’ money?’ 

‘Anybody ever tried?’ Bennett asked, and again the men 
were silent. Nobody ever had. Bennett smiled coldly. ‘I 
don’t work for the Continental. They can’t bluff me.’ He 
tossed the check back to Thompson. ‘I’ll give you seventy 
cents for it and take my chances of cashing it.’ 

‘Nemmine, I guess I’ll keep mine and get my dollar,’ said 
Thompson, pouching the card with others he carried in his 
dilapidated wallet. Thompson was elderly and cautious, 
but Rader was not. His face flushed. He drew a handful of 
the checks from his pocket. 

‘Makin’ me th’ same offer?’ he asked. 

Bennett’s eyes closed: he could not have planned better. 
“You or anybody else.’ 
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Rader did not hesitate: the gambling urge was strong 
within him. He extended five cards. ‘Gimme three dollars 
and a half,’ he demanded. 

Bennett took the cards and gave him the money. ‘Any- 
body else?’ he questioned. 

“Not right now, but you better stick around and bank this 
game,’ one blond youth declared. ‘I got a hunch we gonna 
have a awful run on this here bank before the game’s over.’ 

His forecast was correct. With the sense of unlimited 
money before them, play quickened, stakes mounted; the 
men became more absorbed; big bets were covered. Froma 
corner Bennett watched without comment: now and then 
his pale lids closed and opened deliberately. 

Whenever checks were offered, he bought them at the 
same price. For every dollar card he paid seventy cents. 
The men were inclined to sympathize with him, but he had 
been warned. If he could not cash the checks when the pay- 
car made its monthly visit, that was his affair. Now, 
flushed with the hazard of the dice, they gave scant heed 
to it. 

Bennett had seen this in other camps and he was on sure 
ground. ‘Ready money’ — that was what he represented. 
He had seen avarice at work before now and capitalized it. 

It was late when the game broke up, but Bennett re- 
mained until the end. Rader stopped the men when they 
were going out. 

‘Wait a minute, fellers,’ he called. ‘Mister Bennett’s 
been mighty ’commodatin’ to us to-night. He put me back 
in th’ game an’ I come out more’n eighteen dollars to th’ 
good. ’Tain’t right to take advantage of him. Tell you what 
let’s do. ’F Mister Bennett’ll sort out them checks an’ give 
‘em to us pay-day, we’ll cash ’em for him and give him th’ 
money. Tain’t nothin’ but fair. How ’bout it, boys?’ 

There was a chorus of assent from the men. Bennett 
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could be very pleasant when he chose and he had set himself 
to win the camp. But this was too much. It did not suit his 
ends at all. If the men cashed the checks, it would bring no 
issue with the superintendent, and that clash he was deter- 
mined to have. He shook his head at Rader’s offer. 

‘Much obliged, boys, but I won’t put you to all that 
trouble. I’m going to cash these checks myself. You needn’t 
worry about me and the company. I know companies 
pretty well. 

The men shrugged their shoulders. Bennett didn’t know 
what he was getting into, but if he wanted to be stubborn 
about it. 

Revere was well satisfied. His pockets were lighter by 
seventy dollars, but he had the Continental Company’s 
commissary checks for a hundred dollars. All he need do 
was wait until the first of the month when the big siren at 
the pit-head bellowed and the yellow pay-car puffed in from 
Birmingham. 

It was a profitable night’s work. He had made thirty 
dollars — if he could cash the checks — but Bennett was 
contemptuous. ‘Chicken feed,’ he told himself in his room at 
Ensley’s, seeing profits ahead that made this seem puny. 

He spread out the checks and looked them over. He 
hoped Yearwood would prove stubborn. It would bring the 
issue he desired. When Selden was superintendent, the 
company would cash the checks at least sufficiently long for 
his purpose. 

The next day Bennett found that he was an object of 
interest for the whole camp. ‘Ready money,’ he whispered 
to himself and smiled tightly. The whole camp magically 
knew of his prospective defiance of the company’s regula- 
tion. 

Bennett, carrying Kriel’s money in his pocket, spent it 
prodigally for commissary checks. The demands were not 
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overwhelming, but they were steady: He found himself in 
wide demand. 

Bennett was capitalizing the hunger of the camp for in- 
dependence of the company and doing it designedly. Mrs. 
Riddle voiced the resentment of the women when she came 
to him rather shamefacedly with checks for fifteen dollars. 

‘You see, hit’s thisaway, Mister Bennett,’ she explained. 
‘I been honin’ to go to Birmingham to do me some tradin’ 
all this month, but we ain’t got no money. When the first 
of the month comes, we’ve et up most of Joe’s wages at the 
commissary or I had to git some things. It’s.allus somethin’. 
I ain’t had no chance to buy nothin’ nowhere but at th’ 
commissary. But I’m goin’ to Birmingham an’ I’m goin’ to 
git me some things I been wantin’.’ She spat scornfully 
toward the commissary. ‘The comp’ny tries to git all our 
money back ’fore it even gives it to us. I don’t care. Gimme 
the cash for these checks an’ I'll be goin’.’ 

Without comment Bennett paid her $10.50 for her fifteen 
dollars and watched her depart. There was defiance in the 
set of her back, and the way her heels kicked up the dust was 
eloquent of indignant triumph over the company. 

Bennett laughed soundlessly. He had the contempt of the 
sharper for his dupes, but it was good business for him and 
he watched the checks piling up with complete satisfaction. 
In their triumph over outwitting the company, some of the 
men forgot that they were reducing their wages. Others in 
their eagerness for money did not care. They would feel 
differently when the pay-car came, but Bennett knew the 
miner; their resentment would be directed against the com- 
pany and not against him. His lips twisted again in a 
sneer. | 

Bennett’s business grew and his reputation increased. 
The negroes approached him doubtfully, but, when they 
found he accepted their checks as well as those of the white 
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folks, their joy was vociferous. Thriftless, they plunged even 
more recklessly than the whites, and there were dice games 
every night down behind the stables. 

The effect of all this on the camp was not good. Subtly 
demoralization set in. With ready money at their command, 
the gambling fever seized the men. Bennett sedulously 
promoted this. He was a nightly attendant on the dice 
game. An enterprising miner started a poker game, and 
then Bennett had three sources from which to draw — the 
negroes having a game of their own. 

He rubbed his hands as he watched and his pale lashes 
opened and closed deliberately. He judged the time had 
come to set the stage for the big stroke, and he summoned 
Kriel and Pusher Riley from Birmingham. 

Kriel was the money man of the partnership, Bennett the 
fixer, and Riley the killer. Bennett wanted Riley in Marengo 
before he forced the issue with Yearwood. He discounted 
Ensley whom he now owned body and soul. Ensley was a 
bluffer, and besides, was employed by the company. They 
wanted him to retain his place: he could be useful there. 
And Bennett wanted behind him a man whose nerve he had 
seen tried and in whom he had unshaken confidence. 

The three of them gathered in Ensley’s house with the 
squirrel-faced special officer present and providing the re- 
freshments. 

Kriel was in a bad humor when he came. ‘Got everything 
fixed?’ he grunted. 

“Yep; everything’s set and we got a new partner,’ Bennett 
answered. ‘Meet Mr. Ensley.’ 

‘Well, it took you long enough,’ Kriel said; and added 
curtly to Ensley, ‘Howdy. This here’s Pusher Riley.’ 

Riley was more diplomatic than his superior: he unlimb- 
ered his long frame and stood up. ‘Glad to know you,’ he 
said, extending his hand. 
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Ensley eyed him. ‘Much obliged,’ he said. The two 
measured each other. Ensley’s hard blue eyes flickered as he 
looked into Riley’s cold gray ones. Riley sat down, and for 
once Ensley was silent. 

“You've took long enough,’ Kriel told Bennett. 

The latter’s eyes closed and opened, but he did not raise 
his voice. 

‘Swallow your bile,’ he advised. ‘This is the best thing 
we ve ever tried and it took time to fix. It ain’t all fixed yet, 
but I need you. You can get your end going whenever 
you're ready. But there’s a few things we must do before 
the big blow-off.’ 

‘All right, wise me up,’ Kriel said. He accepted the re- 
proof of Bennett’s tone. 

‘I don’t know whether I can handle the Old Man here or 
not,’ he said. ‘But there is a man here I can handle, and it’s 
up to us to get him on the job. He don’t know what’s com- 
ing, but I fixed that. He’ll get the job if there is a vacancy. 
It is up to us to make one.’ 

‘How you going to do it?’ rumbled Kriel. 

‘Get in a row with the superintendent here.’ 

Pusher Riley spoke from a corner. ‘Guess that means me.’ 

Bennett glanced at him. ‘Maybe it does, but I don’t 
think so. You see, I’m playing for the men in this thing. I 
want to get the Old Man crossed up with them. Get him to 
do something to me that’ll make the men take my side. 
They’ll lay down on him, and when they do that he’ll hear 
from Birmingham. I ain’t figuring on no rough stuff. 
You’ve seen it done before. A superintendent that can’t 
handle his men don’t last long. And I’ve got it fixed so that 
this new man’ll get the job. I can make sure he won’t inter- 
fere no matter what we do.’ 

‘How much is it gonna cost?’ asked Kriel. 

‘Not a cent. Leave that to me.’ 
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Kriel still objected. ‘You talk like we was goin’ to be here 
all summer.’ 

‘No, we ain’t; because, soon as we get this new sped 
tendent, we’ll put on the real killing and beat it. You don’t 
want to start your big play and have it crabbed, because, if 
the superintendent ever told them in Birmingham what is 
going on here, you know where we’d be.’ 

‘Guess you’re right. What do you want me to do?’ 

‘You and Riley stand ready to back my play whenever it 
comes up. Go on start your jackpot. You'll have to work 
it up gradual. You can’t run no ten-thousand-dollar pot 
here right off the reel. They’d have heart failure. You've 
got to get them used to the idea and then let ’em save up 
awhile.’ 

Kriel asked a question that was important. ‘What does 
the pay-roll here run?’ 

‘I found that out for you, too. They pay off once a month 
and it runs around sixty thousand dollars. But they don’t 
get that much money because most of it goes through the 
commissary in checks.’ 

Kriel reflected. ‘Guess I’d better start the jackpot at a 
hundred dollars.’ 

“Yes, I’d say that was about right. And that’s where 
you're going to use Mr. Ensley. He’ll help a lot with that.’ 

Bennett had told Ensley a little of their methods: that 
had been after he judged it safe to confide in him. The 
special officer’s throat worked and he exhaled noisily. 

‘Yes, I been hearin’ ’bout that jackpot a right smart. I 
aims to git me a piece of the very first one that comes off.’ 

Kriel looked at Bennett, his brows raised, and Bennett 
nodded back. Ensley missed the by-play. 

Kriel began work the following night. He was introduced 
in the game at Pinetop Thompson’s by Ensley. 

‘’S a friend o’ mine from Birmingham,’ he said, with a 
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wave of his hand toward Kriel. He introduced the players 
one by one. They looked at Kriel’s squat figure curiously. 
Kriel took the dice in his turn and shot a dollar and won; 
shot again and won a second time, ran the two dollars up to 
ten and fell off on a four. He passed the dice cver without 
comment. Bennett was in his accustomed place and from 
time to time he bought commissary checks at the regular 
discount. 

Pinetop Thompson finally spoke. ‘What’s your bisness, 
Mister Kriel?’ he asked. 

Kriel paused. ‘I come here to run a jackpot,’ he answered, 
‘but I see you got a game already.’ 

‘What's a jackpot?’ asked Thompson. 

Kriel pretended surprise. ‘Ain’t you fellers ever heard of 
a jackpot? I thought everybody knowed about them. It 
works thisaway. S’pose you want to make the pot for a 
hundred dollars. Then a hundred fellers puts in a dollar 
apiece and they each gits a number. Then somebody pulls 
a number an’ th’ feller that has that wins the pot.’ 

Thompson asked a shrewd question. ‘Where do you come 
in?’ 

‘Well, I get a cut for operatin’ it.’ 

“How much of a cut?’ 

“Twenty per cent.’ 

Pinetop whistled. ‘Pretty steep, ain’t it?’ 

Kriel shrugged indifferently. ‘Don’t nobody have to 
play ’less’n they wants to. It’s my game an’ I’m takin’ the 
responsibility. ’F I git caught I’d do a stretch. I ain’t 
takin’ that chance f’r nothin’. Th’ kitty has to be fed.’ 

Pinetop, cautious as usual, pursed his lips and shook his 
head. ‘Not me,’ he announced. 

But others felt differently. The dice game lapsed while 
Kriel explained more in detail. 

Before the evening was over, Kriel had undertaken to 
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organize a jackpot, and even cautious Pinetop had agreed to 
take a chance at least once. Bennett, watching from his 
corner, knew without being told that Pinetop would win the 
first pot. It would be good advertising. The first pot was to 
be for a hundred dollars. When they left, Kriel had pro- 
mised to call a meeting for the following night at Pinetop’s 
house, when the pool would really be started. 

Word of the new gamble spread rapidly in the camp and 
the house was crowded to overflowing the next night. The 
men, idle and without facilities for recreation, welcomed any 
diversion from the monotony of the mine work. 

Kriel climbed on a table that rocked perilously under his 
squat figure. He held up a bag. 

‘Here’s the way it works,’ he explained. ‘These are the 
pills.’ He plunged his hand into the bag and drew out a 
round pellet with one side flat. On the flat side was inscribed 
a number. ‘These are the numbers.’ He held up a long 
ruled sheet of paper with numbers running from one to a 
hundred. ‘Whoever has a fav’rite number can come right up 
now and git it. That’s his number and he pays a dollar for 
it. When all the numbers are sold, we'll let Ensley over there 
pull a pill from the bag and the man who holds that num- 
ber gets the pot, less my cut.’ 

It was simple and it was rapid. It appealed to the men 
and they crowded forward. Several went over to Bennett 
and surrendered commissary checks at the usual discount 
for money with which to play, for Kriel refused to accept 
checks. 

He smiled apologetically. ‘This here’s a ready money 
proposition, an’ I ain’t takin’ no chances with th’ comp’ny,’ 
he explained. 

In less than an hour all the pills in the first pot had been 
sold and the money paid over to Kriel. Ensley stepped for- 
ward to pull the winning number. Bennett saw Kriel move 
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close and speak to him. Kriel opened the bag and Ensley 
reached in a long hand. 

‘Stir °em up good,’ Kriel commanded, and obediently, 
Ensley tumbled the pills about. 

He hesitated deliberately and his eyes swept over the 
crowd that jammed the room. The men breathed harder: 
eighty dollars was over a week’s work. 

‘Here’s one that feels good,’ Ensley announced at last, 
and drew out his hand, a pellet clasped tightly in his palm. 

Kriel took it and looked. ‘Thirty-four,’ he announced. 

Pinetop Thompson yelled. ‘That’s me! That’s me! 
Gimme my money!’ 

Bennett knew how it was done. Kriel had slipped Ensley 
a duplicate pill when he moved close to him. He smiled his 
tight smile and watched Thompson joyously count the bills. 

‘I aims to lay off for a whole week and go over to Bir- 
mingham and spread me some time,’ Thompson jubilated. 
‘An’ then I’m comin’ back here an’ I’m gonna win me an- 
other one.’ 

The others looked on enviously. Each had lost only a 
dollar and they grew philosophical. Each was confident in 
his own luck. There would be other pots. If you only won 
once in eighty times, you would break even. They were 
inclined to welcome Kriel, forgetting the twenty dollars 
tucked snugly away in his pocket and forgetting likewise 
the commissary checks in Bennett’s. When the gambling 
fever seizes men, they forget all else. 

Kriel climbed back to his perch on the table. ‘I aims to 
have one of these every other night,’ he announced, ‘an’ if 
there’s more’n a hundred of you fellers who want to play, 
we'll start another one. Or you can jump the size of this one 
and split numbers.’ 

The men dispersed slowly, discussing in excited under- 
tones this new form of gambling. By the next day word of 
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it had spread to every man in the mine and even reached 
Yearwood up in the superintendent’s office. He summoned 
Minto Newell from the mine foreman’s office underground. 

Yearwood scruffed his stubby beard. ‘This thing’s got to 
stop,’ he said sharply. ‘The camp will be shot to hell in no 
time if we don’t.’ 

‘Better go slow, Chief,’ Newell advised. ‘We got to stop 
it all right, but you want to go kind of easy.’ 

Yearwood rubbed his chin fretfully. ‘This is going to be 
hell. I could run these new fellows out of camp, but that 
would probably get the men all raised up.’ 

Newell nodded agreement. ‘The camp’s got the fever all 
right. And if you stir ’em up too much, they’ll quit. All the 
mines in the district is runnin’ full time and there’s plenty of 
jobs. Ain’t like business was slack.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Yearwood. ‘And the company up at 
Birmingham never asks anything about that. All they want 
there is coal.’ 

He rubbed his beard thoughtfully. ‘I won’t stand for 
this, but I want to stop it without tearing up the camp.’ 

‘Best way to do it is to stop them sellin’ commissary 
checks,’ Newell advised. ‘Ain’t there a comp’ny rule ag’in’ 
that?’ 

Yearwood nodded and his face cleared. ‘I'll do it that 
way. It’ll be a big row on one day and then it will be over. 
Stop them from getting money and they can’t gamble. 
Meantime we won’t do anything but sit and watch.’ 

The camp misconstrued Yearwood’s inactivity and held 
high carnival. The gambling fever swept the place and Kriel 
was forced to enlarge his pots. Bennett took the money 
paid Kriel and used it to buy more commissary checks. 

They cast up accounts in Ensley’s house the night before 
pay-day. Kriel spoke first. 

‘I’ve had eight pots at a hundred dollars a pot and two 
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pots at five hundred. That gives me three hundred and 
sixty dollars profit on the lot. Ain’t so bad. How did you 
do?’ 

‘I’ve got nine hundred dollars’ worth of checks that cost 
me six hundred and thirty dollars,’ Bennett said. 

‘That gives us all a profit of six hundred and thirty 
dollars. Cut four ways that’s a hundred and sixty dollars. 
Good enough for a starter.’ Kriel looked around at Ensley. 
“Has he been told? Does he know what he has to do?’ 

Bennett nodded. ‘Sure. But he don’t get into the real 
action until the get-away pot comes off.’ 

The three of them meant to have that pot. They knew 
they were playing a progressive game. The pots would grow 
larger as the fever of the men increased. Kriel would know 
when to stop: he would judge the moment to stage the pot 
for the largest amount within safety. That would require a 
matter of weeks to raise. Numbers would be divided. There 
would be a multitude of details. | 

They meant to have that pot! There was where Ensley 
would do his work. It would not be difficult. Duplicate 
pills! —The men were unsuspicious because all transactions 
were under their eyes and Kriel had been wise enough to 
jockey the pot but once. He reserved that for the final play 
when they would reap their profit from all that had gone 
before. 

Ensley was to arrange that. He knew the men and could 
choose one to be trusted. He agreed to it readily. They had 
promised Ensley much more than they had any idea of per- 
forming. They would select the winner for the big pot and 
afterward there would be a division. 

If any one objected . .. Bennett’s eyes opened and closed. 
There was Riley! That was how he earned his place in the 
loose partnership. 

The pots that had been run were but preliminaries. All 
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they had done was with that idea. That was how Bennett 
meant to use Selden — to be sure that there would be no 
interference in that final pot. He spoke of it now. 

‘There’s one other thing we have to do,’ he said. ‘We’ve 
got to change superintendents.’ 

Kriel snorted in derision. ‘You’re crazy. We're sittin’ 
pretty right now. He ain’t done a thing and you know he’s 
heard about it. You don’t want to change.’ 

‘Yes, we do, too,’ insisted Bennett. ‘We haven’t hit the 
rough sleddin’ yet. We haven’t had no showdown. Wait 
till to-morrow when I go to cash these checks and you'll see. 
He ain’t going to sit still because he’s afraid to. And he’s 
afraid to do anything. If Birmingham got after him — I 
tell you we got to have a man we can handle when we start 
the blow-off.’ 

‘Have it your own way. What’re you gonna do to- 
morrow if they won’t cash your checks?’ 

‘Nothing. We’ll close up temporarily. End the games. 
Tell the men we can’t do anything until there is a super- 
intendent who will see reason. They’ll do the rest. I’ve 
seen miners before. They know how to get a new superin- 
tendent. Then we'll wait till my man comes on, and he'll 
cash the checks and he won’t butt in on the jackpots either.’ 

‘All right. But I’m going to be at the pay-car to-morrow 
and Pusher Riley, too. We'll want to see how the crowd 
takes it.’ 

Ensley spoke from his corner. ‘Yes, I’ll be there, too. 
They usu’lly comes down with two guards. The Old Man 
and me stays in the car with one of them and the other 
stands outside.’ 

Bennett was on the commissary steps the next day when 
the siren at the pit-head blew three long blasts and then 
three short ones. That was pay-call. He rose leisurely, con- 
scious that the eyes of the men were on him. It was Satur- 
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day and the mine was idle, even the pumpers having been 
called out to get their money. 

He saw Yearwood come out from the mine offices and 
walk toward the railroad where the yellow pay-car stood. 
The men began to stream down from the Knoll. Bennett 
was conscious of Pusher Riley in the background. 

With the men watching him, he stretched his arms. 

“Guess I’ll go down and get my money,’ he said, and 
moved off the steps with the men following him and Pusher 
Riley with Kriel lounging after. 


CHAPTER XXI 


TUCKED in her own bed at night, her inner consciousness 
sounding no alarm, Christine slept soundly and dreamlessly. 
She woke each morning and stretched luxuriously between 
her sheets. Her head on one side, she listened to the mock- 
ing-bird that sang outside her window and in her heart his 
song was echoed. She could not have told why she was so 
buoyant nor did she stop to analyze. She remembered a 
cadence of Selden’s voice, a subtle discontent underlying his 
words, a restlessness in his manner. The seeds were germin- 
ating and she waited in the cottage, chafing a little at the 
delay that she told herself was necessary. 

She did not fret about the future, although she knew it 
held grave days for her. She did not count her own hazard 
of great moment provided she could restore to Selden the 
sanity of vision he had had at Ivanhoe. 

And yet, even as she considered, there was vague discon- 
tent in her heart. She would not have him just as he had 
been at Ivanhoe. She would restore to him his poise and yet 
leave him without arrogant assurance of his own infallibility. 

This morning she dismissed doubt as she dressed rapidly. 
She ceased to be introspective and prepared for action. The 
moment for which she planned approached; she had waited 
long enough; one more act remained to her and then she 
could surrender Selden’s fate into his own hands. Uncon- 
sciously she sighed a little wearily at the thought. It had 
been a heavy burden and she did not yet know whether she 
was to win or lose. But she had done her best and now 
Selden must do his part. If the iron had been sapped out of 
his nature, if he had stagnated too long... 
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Christine resolutely put behind her such gloomy thoughts 
as she closed the door and turned the key. At the gate she 
‘glanced back affectionately at the little cottage. It was 
grateful to be home again. Christine was unconscious of the 
‘home.’ It was an involuntary measure of her thoughts. 

She was in a holiday mood when she boarded the fussy 
little train that each morning puffed over the hills and 
through the valleys to Kingsland Junction, where the Bir- 
mingham train halted an impatient moment. The sense of 
approaching freedom from responsibility elated her. Until 
this moment she had not realized it had weighed so heavily. 

Her thoughts harked back to Ivanhoe and to Selden and 
then turned to her husband. She shivered at the memory of 
Bennett’s face and his cold eyes with their white lashes. 
There was a chill feeling at her heart as she pondered, and 
doubt assailed her. 

She was pitting herself against this man who would be 
pitiless and she was exposing to his venom the man whom 
she loved. She wrestled with the question. And yet Selden 
must go through the fire if he would regain his soul. She 
could not do it for him. If only she could! He must with his 
own hands work out his destiny. Her husband’s bleak face 
crowded aside Selden’s darker one and she clasped her hands 
nervously. She gazed out the car window with unseeing 
eyes as she strove to pierce the future. If only Selden 
realized the gravity of the issue that she was forcing on 
him! 

For herself, Christine would cheerfully have accepted the 
hazard, but she must decide for Selden too. Had she the right 
to do that? 

Then indecision vanished. Right or wrong she would risk 
it, and if afterward there was reproach, she would bear it. 
Selden must be forced to act whether he would or not. 

With indecision gone, her spirits rose, her poise returned, 
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and she looked about her with interested eyes. Long ago 
Christine had lost her desire for freedom from mines and 
miners and knew now that of her own volition she belonged 
to Coal. Her nostrils expanded as she breathed reminis- 
cently, and then her eyes caught a small scar on her hand. 
It had been made by a scraper carelessly handled by Selden 
and her eyes lighted at the sight of it. It was the badge of 
her allegiance to Coal and to him. Surreptitiously she lifted 
her hand to her lips, and then flushed sharply and looked 
around her to!see if she had been observed. 

Christine did not analyze her happiness beyond a realiza- 
tion that she was working for Selden, serving him, fighting 
for him. It was worth while whether she won or lost. 

She was frankly glad to see the city again. Although she 
loved Marengo, the change was grateful. She even looked 
affectionately at the ugly outskirts of the town where a 
general air of dilapidation ruled the down-at-the-heel build- 
ings. When she saw the towering stacks of the first blast 
furnace, her heart leaped. 


Once in the station, however, Christine lost no/time in. 


holiday-making. She had come to Birmingham on a definite 
mission and over it she would not hesitate. She must be 
again in Marengo when the issue came and she did not 
know at what moment it would arise. 

From the station she took a taxi to the Miners and 
Mechanics Building and was hoisted to Kent’s office. She 
was admitted instantly when her name was telephoned to 
him. He was standing at the door and closed it behind him 
after a word to his secretary. ‘I am not to be disturbed 
unless I ring, Miss Wilson.’ 

He returned to his desk, drew up an armchair for Chris- 
tine, and pushed forward a footstool. It was not until he 
was seated at his desk, his hands clasped on its glass top and 
his tawny eyes regarding her quizzically, that he spoke. 
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“Well, success or failure?’ 

‘Neither exactly,’ Christine answered dubiously. ‘At 
least, not yet. I’ve been stage-managing things and now 
I’ve come to you.’ 

Kent’s even teeth showed in a pleased smile. ‘That’s 
fine. I’ve wondered about you, but I’ve kept my promise to 
let you have a free hand until you asked for help.’ 

Christine explained. ‘You see, it was necessary for me to 
do that because I could not have explained your help if it 
had become known.’ 

Kent played with a pen-staff on the glass before him. 
“Y-e-e-s, that’s true, I suppose, but you could have written.’ 

Christine’s tone was very practical. ‘There was no oc- 
casion and really I have been very busy. But at least I am 
here now.’ 

Kent raised his eyes. ‘Yes, so you are. And how may I 
help you?’ 

Christine drew her chair a little nearer the desk and 
lowered her voice. ‘I’ve — I’ve found Mr. Selden and yet 
I haven’t found him.’ 

“How do you mean? Won’t he take his place?’ 

Christine shook her head. ‘I’m afraid I can’t do anything 
by talking. I tried and failed. It will require more than 
words.’ 

“He would not listen to your — appeal?’ Kent hesitated 
over the last word and his voice was incredulous. 

Christine smiled faintly. ‘I didn’t have a great deal of 
success in that way, but I learned much about him.’ She 
leaned forward and asked an abrupt question. ‘Mr. Kent, 
would you put Mr. Selden in charge of a mine?’ 

Kent’s answer was prompt. ‘Certainly. I have already 
‘been to the general superintendent about it. I did that im- 
mediately I came back from Marengo. Mr. Nicholson said 
Selden was the most capable field executive we have ever 
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had and that he could go back to Ivanhoe to-morrow — or 
anywhere else. Why do you ask?’ 

‘I have reason. Would you give him Marengo?’ 

“Yearwood is satisfactory, but even that might be ar- 
ranged.’ 

Christine exhaled a long breath. ‘There is one more 
question, and this is the point of the whole thing. Would 
you make it necessary for him to take over Marengo?’ 

‘It is possible, although I do not understand.’ 

Christine spoke slowly when she answered. ‘I —I— 
found Mr. Selden hardly normal when I reached Marengo 
and eventually established contact with him. He has been 
stagnating so long that he has lost his mental balance.’ 

She paused, and Kent smiled at her. ‘Remember our 
pledge of friendship,’ he said. ‘You need not hesitate in 
telling me. I promised to help.’ 

Christine thanked him with a glance. ‘I believe —as I 
believed when I went to Marengo — that it is possible to 
reclaim Mr. Selden, but I do not think it can be done by 
ordinary methods. And I have come to ask if you value him 
sufficiently to try unusual methods — very unusual ones.’ 

“You have an idea?’ 

‘Of course, although I hesitate to suggest it. Until Mr. 
Selden has been forced to take charge of a camp, until he is 
required by stress of circumstances to accept the responsi- 
bility of a superintendent, he will never be normal. He 
thinks that he should have gone with the men who were 
killed at Ivanhoe and he still blames himself for the disaster 
in spite of the inquest and the verdict. It crushed him, Mr. 
Kent, and the two years of brooding have warped him 
terribly. He thinks that he is meant to die in the mine and 
he was waiting for that when I found him. I have not been 
able to change him and I believe that only action will do 


that. I think that if he found himself in some crisis that — 


on, 


anne 
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involved others, where he would be forced to think of some 
one besides himself, he would come back to sanity. If you 
offered him Mr. Yearwood’s place, he would not take it. 
But if there was an emergency, where the safety of the men 
or their well-being demanded that he take it, I don’t be- 
lieve he would shirk.’ 

‘And you are asking me to create that emergency?’ 

“Suggesting, not asking. It depends upon how greatly the 
Continental values a man of Mr. Selden’s capacity.’ 

Christine had been speaking in the precise phrases of the 
business executive. Now she choked a little and her hands 
clasped nervously. 

Kent was silent, regarding her steadily. The telephone 
at his elbow rang and he spoke into it rapidly, then turned to 
Christine. 

‘That was Mr. Nicholson and he has called me to his 
office. Suppose I consult him about it and report to you 
later. Would you have dinner with me to-night when we 
can talk with less restraint and I will tell you what he says?’ 

Christine’s hesitation was only momentary. ‘I shall be 
glad to have dinner with you. I haven’t gone to a hotel yet, 
but I suppose it will be the Montevallo. I plan to do some 
shopping before I return to Marengo.’ 

‘Then I shall call for you at six-thirty at the Montevallo. 
To-night we will decide something definite.’ 

Christine rose, as did he. She paused for a moment and 
her poise slipped. ‘ You’ll convince Mr. Nicholson if you can, 
won’t you?’ she appealed. 

Kent nodded gravely. ‘You may depend on me for that.’ 

Christine reveled in the city and in the luxury of the Mon- 
tevallo. She was woefully in need of personal things and 
these she bought lavishly, spending the money Selden had 
paid her. She felt a vicarious pleasure that he should have 
been the one to give her these things. She forgot that she 
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had labored to earn the money and thought only that it had 
come from him. 

She was ready for Kent when he called, and there was no 
hint of mines or mine camps about her when she met him in 
the crowded lobby of the Montevallo. 

Kent tucked a hand under his arm. ‘I don’t know what 
you will think, but I decided not to have dinner here. I 
chose the Beauvoir Club. You won’t mind?’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

They were silent in the taxi Kent called. The Beauvoir 
Club was on the top floor of a skyscraper. Kent had reserved 
a table on the terrace, where soft lights glowed and the sky 
was their only canopy. Twenty-seven stories up, the street 
noises were hushed and the breeze in the artificial foliage 
that screened them from other diners was the only sound. 

Christine’s face flushed prettily when she saw their table 
with pink-hooded candles and the deft negro in deferential 
waiting. Kent had ordered, and they ate in companionable 
silence with only desultory conversation. It had been long 
since Christine had dined in such surroundings and she was 
frankly pleased. Her heart softened toward the big man 
across from her. He had made possible what she had done. 

Kent did not mention the mine until the waiter had 
brought their demi-tasses. Then he lit a cigar and leaned 
back in his chair to regard her quizzically. 

‘Well, I saw Mr. Nicholson.’ 

Christine looked up quickly. ‘Yes?’ 

‘He is willing to leave the entire matter in my hands.’ 

Christine sighed thankfully. ‘I can’t begin to tell you how 
grateful I am, Mr. Kent.’ 

“You assume that I will do what you wish.’ 

‘Well, I— I did. Was I too hasty?’ 

‘I think not, but I shall be impertinent again.’ 

“That is impossible.’ 
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‘Thank you.’ Kent rubbed the ashes from his cigar. His 
face was thoughtful and he spoke slowly. ‘I have watched 
what you have been doing more closely than you know. I 
wonder if I might tell you how much I admire your pluck. 
You — you meant something to me.’ 

Christine moved uncomfortably. She had hoped to 
escape that! She liked this big man who wielded such tre- 
mendous power with understanding consideration of those 
under him. She liked him, she admired him, but Selden’s 
dark face intervened. Kent was speaking again. 

“You have meant more to me than you realize. You — 
you have ideals. And they aren’t just vague emotions. You 
are willing to work for them.’ His tawny eyes lit up bril- 
liantly; for an instant Christine was dazzled by the glow in 
the big face. ‘It isn’t. often you meet a person like that. 
Perhaps you have wondered why I have been so ready to 
help you. I know it isn’t customary for’ — he spoke de- 
precatingly — ‘such things to be done, but it has been that 
quality in you that made me wish to remove what obstacles 
I could from your path. You haven’t prattled about what 
you hoped to do or why. There wasn’t much talk. You 
simply worked. I —I like that.’ 

Christine traced patterns on the tablecloth. ‘I — I hardly 
know what to say, Mr. Kent. You — you have seen more 
than really exists. You — you make me feel rather guilty 
and at the same time I am glad.’ 

Kent’s eyes retained their glow. ‘I shall be impertinent 
again,’ he said. ‘For a time I — I thought.— I believed you 
when you told me your motive in doing all this. I—I 
thought that perhaps— And then, when I considered it 
dispassionately, I knew that there could be only one motive 
strong enough to sustain you in what you were doing.’ 

Christine spoke almost in a whisper. ‘And it made no 
difference?’ 
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Kent smiled at her and his tawny eyes were very kindly. 
He spoke gently. ‘Only more anxious to help you, because 
that made it worth while.’ 1 

Impulsively Christine laid her hand on his great fingers. 
‘I owe you an apology, Mr. Kent. You — Oh! I can’t put 
it into words, but sometimes I grew a little fearful.’ 

Kent nodded. ‘I know. You thought I was doing this 
because —’ 

‘And I didn’t want it that way!’ 

Again Kent nodded. ‘I thought you felt that and this’ — 
he gestured at the table — ‘was meant to relieve you. I'll 
be honest because you are one of the rare persons who ap- 
preciate honesty and give it in return. For a time] —I 
thought we might — We have a good bit in common — but 
I soon saw that — that — Well, suppose we just leave it at 
that.’ 

‘You make me very happy,’ Christine said softly. 

Kent dismissed the personal with a wave of his hand. 
‘Now we will consider what is to be done.’ 

Christine decided to tell him about Clem Bennett and his 
threats and then changed her mind. Perhaps he might have 
a mistaken idea of saving Selden difficulties, and she did not 
want that. Selden must conquer his own difficulties without 
outside aid. Only so could he regain the confidence with 
which she strove to invest him. Kent was speaking again. 

‘You haven’t told me of Marengo or just how we are to 
create the emergency.’ | 

‘There isn’t much to tell. If I might suggest, I’d ask you 
to come to Marengo with me and see for yourself. Perhaps © 
I could then offer some suggestions.’ 

Kent’s acceptance was instant. ‘That would be fine. Ill 
be glad to go. When do you return?’ 

Christine’s spirits lifted. ‘The sooner the better I think. 
Every day makes it more difficult to arouse him. I shall be — 
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ready the day after to-morrow. Shopping, you know. I 
haven’t been in the city for weeks.’ 

‘Then we will go out on the morning train Saturday.’ 

Christine crowded the hours in Birmingham. In the morn- 
ing she shopped, replenishing her wardrobe, buying dainty 
feminine things for the cottage on the Knoll. It was a 
glorious time. In the afternoon she stole away for a matinée. 
And all the time she hugged the thought: ‘I am enjoying 
this because I am going back. That will be best.’ 

She was on hand early Saturday morning at the squalid 
depot. Again she was a drab figure. She would wear none 
of the things she had bought until . . . She smiled to herself 
a little wistfully. 

Kent was waiting. ‘Do you remember the other morn- 
ing?’ he asked, and Christine nodded. 

‘It is different now,’ she said. 

There was little talk between them. Christine was busy 
with her thoughts and Kent communed with himself, his 
tawny eyes introspective. 

They waited at Kingsland for the Hoodlum and then 
began their slow run to Marengo. It seemed endless to 
Christine. She was impatient to set in motion the machinery 
for the final act of the drama. 

The train ran out through the gap and the tipple came 
into view. Kent leaned forward and peered through the 
window. 

‘There’s the pay-car.’ 

The Hoodlum jarred to a stop, and as it halted there was 
a crash of revolver shots from ahead. 

Instantly Kent forgot her. ‘Something wrong!’ he 
shouted. ‘Stay here!’ 

He set off at a run, and Christine, disregarding his order, 
kept up with him as best she could. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AFTER Christine left, Selden’s days passed with increasing 
restlessness. She had disappeared out of his life as suddenly 
as she had come and he made no effort to follow her. He did 
not know whether she was still in the cottage on the Knoll 
and he made no effort to find out. 

To him Christine seemed inaccessible. He had not been 
able to evoke the spark in the day of his strength, and now 
that he was weak she had come to him — but only to help. 
She had been very impersonal. It seemed to Selden that she 
was warning him against misconstruction of her attitude. 
She had come to help him because she... was like that. 
He knew her better now. Long ago he had forgotten his 
bitter words. She had not come for selfish reasons, and she 
had left when she saw that it was even as he said and she 
could do nothing. 

He had let her go, but against his will she had stirred him 
from the lethargy that had encompassed him. He struggled 
against it; he fought to sink again into the numb content in 
which he had lived before. 

Where once Selden had been acquiescent in his verdict on — 
himself, he was now discontented. He even allowed himself 
to think that perhaps he might... But always he came to 
himself with a little guilty start and anger that he should 
harbor disloyalty to the men who had died. 

The tempo of his thoughts changed. He mused it out, 
smoking in sober contemplation of the valley. He would not 
be disloyal to the men whe were gone, but, if he could leave 
behind him something by which men might remember him 
and link his name in admiration instead of with that ghastly 
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day at Ivanhoe, he would be content. That would be more 
than he deserved, he thought wistfully. 

Christine’s presence had disarranged his routine more 
than he had guessed: he did not realize it until she was gone. 
With her in the house he had looked forward to returning 
at night: there had been an interest outside himself that 
relieved his moodiness. 

His restlessness at last drove him forth, and automatically 
he descended into the valley and wandered to the commis- 
sary steps. Here he sat and listened and learned what was 
going on in the camp. At first there was some constraint 
at his presence, for none realized more keenly the difference 
between them than the men. But this wore off as night 
succeeded night and Selden sat in his accustomed chair and 
listened. He seldom contributed to the talk, but when he 
did his opinions were received respectfully. 

Selden grew to enjoy these quiet evenings and found that 
he was again falling into his old habit of studying men: save 
now there was this difference—he had sympathy and 
understanding. He had suffered himself and he no longer 
felt aloof. More than one miner found his work more profit- 
able and less difficult through a quiet word from Selden. 

The contact with the men softened him amazingly; his 
thoughts grew less morbid. Dimly he began to perceive that 
there was still something left to him. He shrank from it at 
first, but as day succeeded day the prospect became less 
repulsive and he began to thaw out with the men on the 
commissary steps. 

Through the talk that went on he learned of the jackpots 
conducted by Kriel and Pusher Riley, and he saw, as the 
men did not, what the two of them with Bennett’s aid were 
doing. He was minded to speak a word of warning, but the 
time had not come when he could lead. So he kept silent and 
watched the gambling fever sweep the camp and grow over- 
night into a disease. 
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His own men he checked with a quiet word. 

‘If any of you boys need money, I’ll cash your checks at 
face value,’ he told them. 

Because they were in daily contact with him and had been 
stamped with his dominance, they obeyed. One or two 
sheepishly proffered their checks and these he cashed. 

‘I think you boys are foolish,’ he said. ‘You are bucking 
an unbeatable game, but you are free, white, and twenty- 
one. What you do with your money is your business, but I 
wouldn’t if I were you.’ 

His warning would probably have gone unheeded if he had 
refused to cash the checks, but after one or two trials at the 
jackpots, his men dropped out. 

Selden looked on rather grimly at the game Bennett and 
Kriel were playing. As yet he did not dream that he was a 
factor in Bennett’s schemes and he made no move to inter- 
fere. He wondered that Yearwood should ignore conditions 
so long; perhaps the issue would come with the arrival of 
the pay-car. 

Consequently, when the siren at the pit-head notified the 
camp that the great day of the month had arrived, he was 
in the group at the tipple. He wished to cash his own 
checks that were issued daily for the margin between what 
he was paid for the coal and the checks given his men. All 
his financial dealings were through the company and he 
must take checks daily as well as the men. 

He was in no hurry to present his checks and he hung 
back while the men filed up the steps of the pay-car, paused 
at the cashier’s wicket, and then went down on the opposite 
side. | 
He saw Bennett come lounging forward, commissary 
checks in hand. Selden sensed the suddenly increased ten- 
sion of the watching crowd and edged up so that he could 
both see and hear. Behind Bennett, Selden saw Kriel and 
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the tall form of Pusher Riley drifting inconspicuously for- 
ward. 

The guard standing outside the pay-car window saw them 
too. He had been warned by Yearwood and he also moved 
slightly forward. His grip on the sawed-off shotgun before 
him tightened. 

Bennett stopped in front of the cashier’s window and 
pushed his checks through the wicket. ‘I'll take the money 
on these,’ he said. ‘Nine hundred and eight dollars even, I 
make it.’ 

Selden saw his pale lids moving; the man’s face was sallow, 
muddy, and he bit his lips nervously. The cashier shuffled 
the tickets through his hands and examined them. He looked 
inquiringly at Bennett. 

‘These aren’t yours,’ he said. ‘There’s a different name 
on nearly every one.’ 

‘They are mine,’ Bennett insisted. ‘I bought them.’ 
_ The cashier tossed them back. ‘You know company 
regulations. Checks are not transferable and must be pre- 
sented by the man to whom they are issued.’ 

Selden saw Pusher Riley and Ben Kriel working their way 
through the crowd. He was not minded to interfere. It was 
a company question and one almost as old as coal mining. 

‘I paid good money for them,’ Bennett said stubbornly. 
‘And I expect to get money for them.’ 

‘I won’t argue with you,’ the cashier said impatiently. 
‘Get away from the window. There are others behind you.’ 

Bennett’s eyes opened and closed. ‘I ain’t going to get 
away from the window until we get this settled. These 
checks were issued by the company for value received. They 
are just a promise to pay on a certain day and the company 
ain’t got the right to say who it will pay them to as long as 
the work was done. Ain’t that right?’ Bennett was speak- 
ing loudly for the benefit of the watching men. 
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Kriel and Riley were at his elbow, almost leaning over his 
shoulder. Bennett licked his lips. ‘These are company 
checks and I want my money,’ he said. 

Inside the cashier turned to the men behind him. One of 
them was Yearwood, the superintendent, and the other was 
Adam Ensley. A third man with a rifle stood in a corner 
watching the altercation impassively. 

‘What about this, Mr. Yearwood?’ the cashier asked. 

The superintendent scruffed his gray beard. ‘This is the 
man I told you about,’ he snapped. ‘I won’t have check- 
scalping in this camp. He knew company regulations when 
he bought them. I’ve been watching this since it started.’ 
Yearwood paused and then decided quickly. As well have 
it over all at one time. He spoke to Ensley. 

‘I hear you’ve been in on this, too, Ensley. You better 
go right along with them. You’re through with the com- 
pany in this camp. The cashier will give you your money 
when you have finished in here.’ 

Ensley whitened with rage at the abrupt dismissal. He 
saw all chance of profit going from him. He would be useless 
to Kriel and Bennett unless he kept his place. His eyes 
filmed. 

The cashier spoke sharply to Bennett. ‘Move on! You 
heard what he said.’ | 

Bennett did not see the man with the shotgun moving 
quietly forward, but Selden did. And also that Pusher 
Riley and Kriel were close behind Bennett, who still stood © 
his ground. 

‘I want my money,’ he argued. ‘The company promised 
to cash these checks and you are going to do it. I paid —’ 

He ceased abruptly as the outside guard thrust him 
aside. ‘Get away from that window,’ the man ordered 
savagely, crowding close to Bennett and shouldering him 
steadily away from the window. 
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Pusher Riley laid a hand on the guard’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
be in a hurry,’ he said. ‘The man has a right to talk.’ 

The guard did not take his eyes off Bennett. ‘Jim, cover 
me!’ he called. 

Enraged at the guard’s rude push, Bennett suddenly 
turned and struck at him with his fist. The blow fell short, 
but the guard’s lips lifted. He stepped back. He had never 
taken his eyes from Bennett, confident that the others inside 
the car were protecting him. It was a mistake, for inside the 
car another drama was being enacted with lightning swift- 
ness. . 

The guard stepped back and raised the shotgun coolly. 
The crowd parted precipitately before him. ‘I’ve warned 
you twice,’ he said deliberately. ‘Now —’ 

He did not finish. Riley suddenly swung his fist with all 
the power of his six-feet-two behind the blow. The guard 
crashed against the side of the car, rebounded, and Riley 
struck again. The man slid to the ground, twitched, and lay 
still, his gun half under him. 

Kriel pushed forward and turned to face the crowd. ‘You 
see that!’ he cried. ‘He was going to kill this man because he 
wanted his money. We don’t want a thing that ain’t ours, 
but they bring their gunmen down here and it’s gettin’ so 
you can’t even talk to them.’ 

The crowd did not move. The miners’ sympathy was all 
with Bennett and Kriel. To them Bennett’s demand had 
been but natural. They believed that the guard would have 
shot Bennett where he stood. Kriel judged that he had 
nothing to fear from them. But he was bitter. This was the 
end of all his plans: Birmingham would hear of this. He 
swung around at a roar from Riley, who was crowded up 
against the wicket. 

Events inside the car had transpired with appalling 
swiftness. As Riley struck the guard, the cashier snatched 
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up a revolver from a shelf beneath the window and thrust 
it through the bars, his finger curled about the trigger. 
Before he could fire, Ensley rapped him over the head with 
the long barrel of his own pistol and the man staggered 
against the wall and collapsed, his head gushing blood. 

‘Ensley, what in —’ Yearwood shouted, but his words 
were lost as the inside guard fired. 

As he struck the cashier, Ensley stooped and whirled to 
cover the man with the rifle. The guard’s bullet spatted over 
his head. 

Outside Kriel fought vainly to get into the car. He saw 
Ensley’s arm come down in the arc of the killer. 

‘No!’ he cried. ‘Damn you, not that! No!’ 

His voice was drowned in the roar as Ensley fired and then 
twice more. The guard doubled up screaming and clasping 
his stomach where there were gaping holes. 

At the crash of the firing, the crowd outside would have 
pushed forward, but Kriel warned them back. 

‘Keep out of this!’ he said harshly. ‘It ain’t none of your 
affair.’ 

Bennett moved from the place he had maintained near 
the window. His cheeks were gray. His eyes met Kriel’s and 
an understanding look passed between them. 

‘You're dam’ right it ain’t none of my affair,’ Bennett 
shouted. ‘I won’t have nothing to do with no killing.’ 

With a gesture of simulated rage, he threw the checks he 
held to the window-ledge and half-turned away, but stopped, 
fascinated by the drama that was going on inside. 

Ensley stood on tiptoe, rocking back and forth, his eyes 
hot with the lust of the killer. He watched the writhing form 
of the guard. Presently the body grew still. 

‘Always shoot f’r th’ stummick,’ he commented. ‘That 
puts ’em out ev’ry time.’ 

Pusher Riley’s gaunt face grew more evil. Ensley’s hasty 
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action meant ruin and he knew it. They must shoot their 
way through. But he paused a moment and reviled Ensley 
with a bitter curse. 

“You fool!’ he cried. ‘You’ve played hell now! We'll all 
swing for this.’ 

Ensley was not dismayed. He unlocked the door and 
opened it. ‘Maybe not!’ he said. ‘Come in here and get 
these guns. There’s something else, too. It’s valuable.’ 

Riley came in followed by Kriel. They must stand to- 
gether. Damn Ensley! But for the gusty anger of the bully 
who shoots before it is necessary, they might have extricated 
themselves. Now they would be hunted...and for no- 
thing. 

Riley gathered up the revolver and rifle and Kriel 
watched the crowd. He had scant fear of trouble there. 
‘Get a move on,’ he snarled over his shoulder. ‘We got to 
get out of this.’ 

Selden felt in his pockets: he had not even so much as a 
knife. Any movement now would be suicide. His eyes 
burning, he watched for an opportunity. He stole a glance 
around the crowd. The killing of the guard still held it in the 
spell of fascinated fear. 

Inside Yearwood lifted a shaking hand to his face. ‘ You'll 
hang for this, Ensley,’ he said brokenly. ‘That man has a 
wife and —’ 

‘I will, will I!’ cried Ensley savagely. ‘You fired me, 
didn’t you! All right —’ 

He did not finish the sentence. One hand, his right, swept 
upward, but Riley halted him with a roar. 

‘Stop that or I’ll drop you!’ he cried. ‘You done enough 
now.’ 

Ensley cast a contemptuous glance at him, but his arm 
fell. Yearwood wiped the sweat from his forehead. He had 
never been nearer death. ry 
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‘Get a move on,’ urged Kriel. ‘We ain’t got all day.’ 

‘Wait a minute; we want this,’ said Ensley. ‘It’ll come in 
handy.’ 

He seized the satchel in which were snuggled bundles of 
crisp currency and bags of coin. Ensley knew there was 
more than thirty thousand dollars in that satchel. . 

Kriel hesitated, debating rapidly. Taking the pay-roll 
would put the Continental hounds on his trail. But it would 
mean money and they would need that. Ensley was right. 
He had not planned it this way — but all that was ended. 
His eyes went to the stiffening form of the guard. — 

‘Bring it,’ he said curtly. ‘We’ll need it all right.’ 

The three men stepped cautiously out the car door. 
Their eyes roved over the crowd. Selden watched move- 
lessly. He was helpless. Even Kriel had produced a revolver 
now, and the three men stood poised on the car steps waiting 
for some sign of resistance. Selden swallowed painfully. 
But he had the courage to do nothing. Kriel spoke sharply. 

‘Now, Riley, move fast,’ he cried. ‘We gotta get out of 
this. We’ll hit for Birmingham.’ 

Riley swung his gun loosely in his hand. Under the 
menace of the three grim-visaged men the crowd gave back 
visibly. 

Ensley echoed Kriel’s words contemptuously. ‘Birming- 
ham! You haven’t got a chance! They’d have you before 
you got to Kingsland. You come on with me and I'll show 
you a way.’ 

‘If it hadn’t been for you, we wouldn’t of been in it,’ 
Kriel said bitterly. ‘Damn the day I ever saw you. I oughta 
of known what you was from lookin’ at you.’ 

Ensley was still cheerful and unhurried. ‘Maybe I was a 
little hasty, but I’ve got out of worse things ’n this. Come 
on in the mine.’ 

Kriel stopped. ‘Mine! You fool! That’s just asking them 
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to come and get us. Go in there and there ain’t no way out.’ 

‘This ain’t no time for debatin’,’ interposed Riley. ‘For 
God’s sake, do something! You got a plan, Ensley?’ 

‘Yeh, you come with me. Hit for the mouth of the slope.’ 

They set off at a trot toward the mine. As they turned 
into the sheltering darkness of the man-way, Ensley turned 
and in sheer bravado emptied his revolver toward the crowd, 
still standing paralyzed around the car. 

The spell broke as they disappeared and the crowd would 
have stampeded after them. Selden’s voice rose above the 
Babel. 

‘Let them go!’ he shouted. ‘Let them go for the present.’ 

Yearwood came out of the shambles that had been the 
pay-car. He babbled incoherently. 

Into this maelstrom Mallory Kent pushed, followed by 
Christine Bennett. He shouted for quiet. 

“Now, what happened?’ he demanded. 

Wordless, Yearwood pointed toward the interior of the 
car and gasped. A dozen attempted to tell Kent what had 
happened. Again he shouted for quiet and his eyes fell on 
Selden. He greeted him without surprise. 

‘Hello, Jerry! What is it?’ 

Selden told him in a dozen words. ‘Couple of men and 
the company special went blood mad and killed a guard. 
They took the pay-roll.’ 

Kent surveyed the unnerved Yearwood with unfriendly 
eyes. He was no man to take command of a camp demor- 
- alized by murder. He looked down at a touch on his arm to 
find Christine Bennett. 

‘Selden!’ she whispered. ‘Now is the time!’ 

Kent nodded and moved swiftly. The injured cashier 
was carried to the camp’s emergency hospital and the body 
of the dead guard removed. 

Selden, after his first greeting of Kent, whom he had not 
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seen since Ivanhoe days, had drawn a little apart. Kent 
walked over to him. 

‘Jerry, won’t you take over?’ he asked. ‘The Old Man is 
shot all to pieces over this. He isn’t fit to handle this camp 
now. I know what has been going on here.’ 

Selden drew back. His face was drained of color. The 
habits of two years were too strong for him. ‘Kent, I — I 
can’t. Remember Ivanhoe!’ 

‘To hell with Ivanhoe! That was years ago and it wasn’t 
your fault.’ | 

Selden forgot his resolution of recent days: over him swept 
a sick panic of helplessness. He shook his head. ‘I — I just 
can’t, Kent.’ 

Kent shook his arm savagely in his vehemence. “Don’t 
be a fool! This is your big chance! Take it and whip this 
camp into shape and nobody will remember Ivanhoe!’ 

Over Kent’s shoulder Selden saw Christine; saw Bennett 
and saw him approach her; saw her shrink back in startled 
surprise and caught the glance of appeal in his direction. 
Selden straightened and his gaze swung slowly back to Kent. 

“You mean that?’ | 

‘Yes.’ 

Selden still hesitated. ‘If I take it, it will only be tempo- 
rary.’ 

Kent dropped his arm. He had been gambling for a man 
and Selden’s tone told him he had won. ‘That’s all right. 
I’ll chance that,’ he said. 

Again Selden hesitated, oblivious of the milling throng 
about them. ‘If I take it, it will have to be with a free hand.’ 

‘All Continental camps are run like that.’ 

‘I can work it out to suit myself?’ 

‘All we want is results.’ 

‘I'll take it.’ Selden straightened at the words. Then he 
smiled oddly. ‘It probably won’t be at all like you expect.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SELDEN’S face darkened as he surveyed the scene before him, 
but if he doubted himself, it was not apparent now. The 
men were still milling about the pay-car, but presently they 
drifted away and grouped themselves at a respectful dis- 
tance from the man-way. Into its cool shadows they stared 
in fascinated silence as if expecting it each moment to dis- 
gorge the men hidden in its depths. Gradually the excite- 
ment subsided and the men waited for what would come 
next. 

On the steps of the executive offices at the foot of the 
Knoll, Selden looked about the camp and raised his voice in 
a stentorian shout. 

‘Bradley! Jones! Merkle!’ he called. They. were men 
who worked for him and whom he knew. They separated 
themselves from the crowd and approached him. He looked 
them over and spoke rapidly. ‘Temporarily I’m in charge 
here. Go over to the commissary and get rifles. The store 
manager will give them to you. Then go to the man-way. 
Don’t let any one in or out of the mine. Sharp, now!’ 
They set off at a trot and Selden turned to Kent on the 

steps beside him. ‘That will give us breathing space until 
we decide what to do.’ 

‘I'll call Birmingham right away,’ Kent said briskly. ‘I'll 
tell them what has happened and get some of my own men 
down here. We'll need guns before this is over.’ 

Selden stopped him with a hand on his arm. ‘Tell Bir- 
mingham, but never mind the guns. I’ll work it out with 
what we have right here. I don’t need outside help. 
There’s no need to antagonize the men further. They think 
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you brought this on yourself, and they aren’t far wrong. 
Where is the fool guard who started this thing?’ 

‘Powers? Down at the pay-car.’ 

‘He’s responsible for this, and the men blame him. If he 
hadn’t been a damned fool with Bennett, there wouldn’t 
have been any shooting. I was watching, and those men 
didn’t expect trouble. We’re going to have a hard time with 
the men. Get Powers out of camp. His trigger finger itches 
too much.’ 

‘All right. I’ll send him back on the Hoodlum. He was 
only following orders. Yearwood told him —’ 

‘Yearwood doesn’t know his own camp, then. He’s let 
them run wild, and now he suddenly goes to the other ex- 
treme. He can’t get away with it.’ 

‘That’s what I thought, and that’s why I asked you to 
take over. You didn’t have any part in this and the 1 men 
know you. They won’t hold you responsible.’ 

‘I’m not so sure, but we’ll have to chance it.’ 

‘Will they follow you into the mine? You’re going to 
have a fight before you get those men out.’ 

‘That isn’t the important thing. Right now I want to 
steady the men on top. The camp is demoralized, and the 
first thing to do is get it back in hand. Leave it to me.’ 

Selden saw his men return from the commissary and take 
their places around the mine with their guns held ready. 
The crowd stirred at the sight. Selden raised his voice in 
another summoning call. Soon virtually all the camp was 
grouped on the ground that shelved away in front of the 
executive offices. Selden saw Christine and smiled at her a 
little wistfully in recognition of the irony that he should be 
where he was. But again he hid his uncertainty behind an 
impassive exterior. 

Selden’s words were terse. ‘Men, temporarily I have been 
made superintendent at Marengo.’ He paused, and Chris- 
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tine saw his face change. She expected biting, dynamic 
words and started at the contrast as Selden resumed. ‘You 
men know what happened. I’m going to need your help 
because what I’ve got to do will be dangerous. How danger- 
ous I don’t know.’ 

The crowd stirred sullenly. Selden watched keenly. 
Pinetop Thompson raised his voice. 

‘We ain’t got nothin’ to do with this. Hit’s the comp’ny’s 
affair. If they’d let Bennett —’ 

Selden interrupted. “I know what you’re going to say. 
I shan’t go into that with you. The pay-roll has been stolen 
and a man has been killed. You don’t think that —’ 

‘He got what was comin’ to him,’ a voice cried from the 
crowd, and Selden answered swiftly. 

‘You mén don’t believe that. You saw it happen.’ 

‘Yeh, Mister Selden,’ Thompson interrupted, ‘that’s just 
it. We saw it happen. And it wouldn’t of happened ’f 
they’d give Bennett a square break. He wasn’t doin’ nothin’ 
but arg’in’ for what was his’n. Y’oughtn’t to try to kill a 
man for just arg’in’.’ 

‘I had nothing to do with that, but I’m superintendent 
and I’m going to get the men who killed the guard and took 
the pay-roll. You can’t side with them. I'll be frank with 
you. I want your help because I need it.’ 

‘Yeh, you need it till they gits some more guards from 
Birmingham,’ Thompson said sullenly. 

Selden raised his voice until it penetrated to the very out- 
skirts of the crowd. ‘No more guards will be brought here 
from Birmingham or anywhere else. I’m going to depend 
on you for what I need. And I shan’t ask you to do any- 
thing that I don’t do myself.’ 

‘When do we git paid?’ a voice demanded. 

Selden had expected that and was prepared. Pay-time 
was inviolable with the Continental. ‘Birmingham has been 
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notified and a duplicate pay-roll will be out here to-morrow. 
In the meantime, if any of you are pressed for money, the 
commissary will cash your checks at face value.’ Uncon- 
sciously he emphasized the last words. The crowd bright- 
ened at the reassurance. 

They broke up to return to the man-way where they again 
grouped about the mouth of the mine. Selden took Year- 
wood’s desk in the private office inside. Presently Kent 
came in from the other room where he had been talking with 
Birmingham. He sank into a chair with a noisy sigh. Chris- 
tine entered behind him and also seated herself. Selden 
looked at her inquiringly. 

‘I’m on Mr. Kent’s staff,’ she explained. Kent, remem- 
bering her weeks of work for Selden, did not have the heart 
to banish her. He turned to Selden. 

“Now what, Jerry?’ } 

‘The next move is up to them. It ought not to be long in 
coming. They must think they have a way out, but they are 
wrong. There is a shaft on the other side of the mountain, 
but it is blocked and the cage removed. They are in the 
mine, but they think they can get out or they would not have 
gone in. Ensley is shrewd. We'll hear from them directly.’ 

Selden put his head in his hands. He felt crushed by un- 
accustomed responsibilities. In spite of his fronting the men, 
he was torn with indecision. He would have drawn back if 
he could, but under Christine’s appealing eyes there was 
stirring in him the first faint flicker of determination. 

‘We’ll have to go in after them,’ Kent forecast. His lips 
tightened. ‘That won’t be a nice job.’ 

Selden raised his head and spoke slowly. ‘That’s the last 
thing, Kent. That would mean somebody would be killed 
sure, and I don’t want to have any more of that. Not when 
it isn’t necessary and maybe it won’t be here.’ His jaw 
lifted. ‘If we go, I'll lead them myself,’ — 
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‘But —’ Kent began when the telephone at Selden’s 
elbow rang twice. 

Selden laid his hand on the instrument. ‘That’s the office 
call. This is them, Kent. Go in the other room and listen 
over that ’phone. You’ll want to hear both ends.’ 

Christine saw Selden’s manner change as he lifted the 
receiver. There was a hint of the Ivanhoe Selden in the 
blandness of his tone as he said: ‘Hello!’ 

Selden listened a moment. ‘This is he.’ Another pause. 
‘Girard Selden.’ Again a wait. ‘I am superintendent. One 
minute.’ ) 

With his hand over the transmitter, Selden turned to 
Christine. ‘There is a third phone in the other room. Geta 
notebook and get on it. Record the conversation. It may be 
useful later.’ 

Christine hurried out. Presently Selden heard the click of 
a lifted receiver: he removed his hand and spoke into the 
telephone. 

‘This is Selden, the superintendent. Go ahead and make 
your proposition.’ 

In the other room, Christine’s pencil was flying, but she 
had no difficulty in identifying the heavy voice that came up 
from the mine. It was Ben Kriel speaking. 

‘We want to get out of here without no more trouble.’ 

Selden’s tone was bland. ‘Yes. Then suppose you come 
out and surrender. I’ll guarantee your safety.’ 

Christine caught the sneer in Kriel’s voice. ‘Not much 
until we know where we stand. We got a proposition to 
make.’ 

‘Go ahead. I am listening.’ 

‘We got thirty thousand dollars in here and we'll turn it 
over to you if you'll give us a pass out of the camp.’ 

“You offer me something I can take any time I choose.’ 

The telephone rattled. Christine could hear the man in 
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the mine talking to his companions. Then his voice cleared 
as he again spoke into the telephone. 

‘That’s what I knowed you thought and I want to kind 
of wise you up. You ain’t considered all the angles to this 
here thing yet.’ 

There was no hint of weakening in Selden’s voice. ‘I'll 
give you twelve hours to come out of the mine before I come 
and get you.’ 

Kriel was triumphant. ‘You ain’t comin’ after us till we 
git good an’ ready to come out. That ain’t goin’ to be ’fore 
we have a good understandin’. We’re goin’ to want more’n 
just yore word for what you'll do.’ 

Selden was calm. ‘What’s your ace card?’ 

Kriel’s reply came up deliberately. ‘We got that thirty 
thousand dollars I told you ’bout, but that ain’t all we got. 
We got forty sticks of powder right here in the chain yard. 
Been in Newell’s office for the shootin’ to-day. You come 
down in this mine and we’ll blow you all to hell and we'll 
fix this mine so you won’t work it for six months.’ 

Selden did not answer. He was thinking hard. Kriel’s 
threat was not empty. They could do immense damage to 
the mine if they were crowded. Underground the man 
chuckled gruffly. 

‘Makes you think, don’t it? Better take that there money 
an’ let us go. If you don’t, you ain’t goin’ to have no mine 
when you do git us. You ain’t goin’ to take us alive an’ you 
might as well figger on that.’ 

Christine heard Selden speak into the transmitter. His 
voice was even, pleasant, the tone of the Ivanhoe Selden. 

‘T’ll give you twelve hours to come out of the mine or I’ll 
bring you.’ 

‘Think we’re bluffin’, do you?’ Kriel asked. ‘Better not 
call it.’ 

Selden looked at his watch. It was five minutes after six. 
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‘I'll come after you at six o’clock in the morning. Better 
come out and take your chances with the courts. You’ll 
stand a better show than you will with me.’ 

‘Don’t appeal to me a-tall.’ Kriel’s heavy voice did not 
shake. ‘I ain’t spreadin’ no loose talk. We’re all in this an’ 
we're goin’ to stick together. We got about five miles to 
move ’round in down here an’ you better bring plenty of help 
when you come. We gonna start on th’ pumps an’ then th’ 
hoistin’ engines and the dynamos. Better let us go. We'll 
take our chances after we gits away.’ 

“You’re not going to get away, Kriel.’ Selden spoke pleas- 
antly. ‘Ensley killed a man and you and Riley helped him. 
Then you took the pay-roll. ma ow you've trapped yourselves 
and I’m going to have you.’ 

‘You ain’t goin’ to git us alive an’ we’ll take plenty of you- 
all with us when we go. Also, an’ besides, you won’t have no 
mine left.’ 

There was the click of a broken connection and Selden, 
too, hung up. Kent stood in the doorway and his face was 
not as ruddy as usual. Christine came in silently, daunted 
by the grim drama going on underground. She pictured the 
men in the foreman’s office, playing for their lives. 

Selden looked at Kent. ‘That kind of puts it up to you,’ 
he said. ‘Which do you want? The men or the mine. I did 
not weaken to him, but that’s a bigger decision than I can 
make.’ 

Christine glanced at Kent appealingly and he met her 
eyes. Then his gaze turned back to Selden. ‘You asked for 
a free hand. I gave it to you. Now it’s up to you to handle 
it your own way. I shan’t interfere and I'll see that Birming- 
ham doesn’t.’ 

Selden winced. ‘Don’t —,’ he began: when Kent inter- 
rupted. 

‘Hell! Jerry, if you’re going to be superintendent, be 
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superintendent. I shan’t interfere. My office never does ina 
case of this kind. This is your chance to impress the men. 
Go ahead in there and bring them out.’ 

‘Suppose they wreck the mine.’ 

Kent was incredulous. ‘You wouldn’t balance the mine 
against that poor devil they butchered in the pay-car!’ 

Selden smiled dryly. ‘It isn’t my mine.’ 

_Kent turned away with a gesture of impatience. “It’s up 
to you. For months I’ve played ducks and drakes with this 
operation because of you. Now, when you’ve got your 
chance made to order, you back and fill and hesitate. Take 
it or leave it!’ 

Selden smiled painfully. ‘Don’t be impatient, Kent. 
You don’t know what I’ve been through.’ 

Kent walked to the door, ‘I’m going to post another 
guard around the man-way and keep them there all night. 
Now don’t be a fool any longer.’ 

Selden sat unstirring in his chair when the door closed 
behind Kent. Christine watched him, her chin in her hands. 
They stood at the crisis of the fight she had made for him. 
His destiny was out of her hands now. But even then she 
would not give up. 

Unconsciously she called him by his first name. ‘Jerry, 
would it help if I told you I understand?’ 

Selden looked at her soberly. ‘I wonder if you do under- 
stand — everything.’ 

Christine looked down at her hands in her lap; she caught 
the undertone of his question. ‘More, perhaps, than you 
know. I’d like to help in this if I could.’ 

Selden stated his problem calmly. ‘I thought I had put all 
this behind me. In that mine are three men. One of them 
killed a man before my eyes, killed him without provocation. 
I must decide whether those three men live or die. In my 
hands are the lives of others.’ He shivered. ‘It’s hard.’ 
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Christine looked at him appealingly. ‘Don’t dodge, 
Jerry! Don’t evade the issue. You’ve come to the parting 
of the ways. If you shirk this, you’ll never get back. All 
that I’ve done will be useless.’ 

Selden looked at her. ‘I’ve never been able to understand 
your part in this. Ivanhoe — and — and here. It’s hard to 
reconcile.’ 

‘Isn’t it possible to make a mistake and wish to rectify it 
if you can?’ 

Selden laughed incredulously. ‘It is possible, of course, 
but I never heard of any one going to the lengths you have. 
Especially when you told me I didn’t matter.’ 

‘But you do matter, Jerry — to yourself.’ 

“Why didn’t you let me go that night at Ivanhoe when 
you walked out of my life?’ 

Christine was frank. ‘I tried, Jerry, but I — I couldn’t. 
I know it is hard to understand, but I just can’t be at peace 
with myself until I know that — that I’ve repaid at least a 
part of my obligation to you.’ 

Selden apparently forgot the decision awaiting him. He 
stared before him with unseeing eyes. ‘I don’t believe that 
you'd come back deliberately to inflict pain on me. You 
know that seeing you is painful. You are beyond my reach. 
You belong with the things I put behind me.’ 

Christine’s heart responded to the appeal of his words, 
but this was no time for that. Later she would tell him, but 
now she would not permit him to temporize with the issue 
before him. Nevertheless, her voice was soft when she 
answered: 

‘I’ve never meant to hurt you. Only to help!’ 

Selden rubbed a weary hand across his face. ‘You’ve 
queer ideas of how to help. You’ve come back into my life 
and you don’t offer me anything. You set mea task I shrink 
from and you make it almost impossible for me to refuse. 
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And yet there’s no incentive. Why should I undertake all 
this? What difference does it make whether I’m a super- 
intendent or a mucker? Who cares? Certainly I don’t.’ 

‘But you should, Jerry. I —I don’t ask you to do this 
for me. I haven’t the right. I’m asking you to do it for 
yourself. Either be alive or dead! Don’t try to be both! 
And when you are living, life is filled with possibilities.’ 

Selden shook his head. ‘You don’t understand, or you 
won’t. I don’t know which. I’ll have to do this by myself. 
It is not new to me. I’ve always been by myself.’ 

There was unconscious pathos in his words, but Christine 
choked back her sympathy. She was sternly resolved that 
he must determine his own destiny. Afterward she would 
offer compensations, but now he must stand on his own feet. 

Wordless, his chin on his chest, Selden stared before him. 
Outside they could hear the miners’ voices still raised in 
excited discussion. Selden gave ear absently. His mind 
turned in dreary debate. He saw endless discomfort before 
him, endless struggle with himself, a ceaseless conquering of 
his own impulses and a breaking of the shell in which he had 
insulated himself. 

Again he was responsible for men’s lives. His thougnts 
turned to Ivanhoe and the men who died there. Would this 
be disloyal? Had he the right to do this? Could he trust 
himself again? 

He must grope a new way. Dimly he perceived that the 
ways of the Ivanhoe Selden would not serve him now. Then 
he had been young and terribly sure of himself: terribly 
careless of others. Now he was incredibly older and wiser 
and considerate: more tolerant because he, too, had suffered. 
Then he had inflicted pain with a careless hand. He could 
not do that now. 

+ He sighed and raised his head at the sound of a step at the 
door. He thought it was Kent returning and he was sorry 
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because he must decide. It was not Kent who opened the 
door, but Clem Bennett. He stood regarding them silently 
for a moment and then came into the room. 

His eyes opened and closed. ‘I’m right glad I found you 
both here,’ he said politely. ‘It makes what I aim to do 
simpler.’ 

Christine stiffened at the sight of the man who had been 
her husband, but she looked fearlessly back at him. It was 
Selden who answered and Bennett did not understand his 
words. 

‘Bennett! Now the cast is complete.’ 

_Bennett’s eyes opened and closed again as he looked at 
Selden with a hint of malevolence in his pale gaze. 

‘I got something to say to you and her both. I guess this 
is as good a place as any.’ 

Christine sensed what was coming and interposed. ‘No, 
it isn’t, Jerry! I think I know what’s coming and this isn’t 
the place for it. We can’t talk freely here.’ 

Selden’s brows went up. ‘Why not? This is my office.’ 

‘But you’ve so much to do and you haven’t time to talk 
about purely personal things. We should be interrupted, so 
wait until to-night, and both of you come over to my cottage 
on the Knoll. Then we can settle everything.’ 

Selden looked at Bennett, who nodded. His eyes closed in 
gratification. ‘Suits me,’ he said. 

Selden shrugged indifferently. ‘I don’t know what there 
is to settle, but if you want me I'll come.’ 

Bennett went out. ‘You will be glad if you do.’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 


WHEN Bennett went out, Selden looked at Christine. ‘What 
has he —’ he began, but she put out a hand. 

‘It’s a long story, Jerry, and it will keep until to-night. 
I’d rather have him present because he has a part in this.’ 

‘All right,’ he assented, and turned to look at her. ‘What 
are you doing now?’ : 

‘I’m on Mr. Kent’s staff, but I’m not assigned just now. 
Why do you ask?’ 

Selden hesitated over the reply. ‘T wondered if you’d 
forgotten the things you learned at Ivanhoe. I need some 
one in the office with me who knows my ways. Would 
you —’ 

‘Would I take it?’ Christine’s voice was animated. ‘Of 
course I will. That is, until you get straightened, and then I 
expect Mr. Kent will want me back in Birmingham.’ 

She watched Selden to see the effect of her words, but he 
only grunted noncommittally and muttered something that 
sounded like — ‘strange if he didn’t.’ 

Christine took off her hat and coat and sat at the desk 
Selden indicated. ‘Go through production and accounting 
papers and prepare me a digest of operations,’ the superin- 
tendent said. 

With a little thrill, Christine recognized in his tone a hint — 
of the Ivanhoe Selden. She welcomed the curtness of the 
words and the impersonal look that accompanied them. 
There would be time afterward for their own affairs. 

Selden was busy at his own desk, and presently Yearwood 
came in with Kent. Selden rose to greet the older man. 

‘I’m sorry about this, Mr. Yearwood,’ he said. ‘Kent 
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would have it, and it’s only until we get those men out and 
the camp calmed.’ 

Yearwood shook his grizzled head. ‘Howdy, Selden. No, 
it ain’t. You’re wrong. You're here to stay, for all of me. 
I’m getting too old for the job, anyway. Don’t you worry 
about my feelings because they ain’t hurt a bit.’ 

Kent looked at Selden over Yearwood’s shoulder. ‘You 
see,’ Kent’s eyes said significantly, but aloud his words were: 

‘Mr. Yearwood is going into the Birmingham office, 
Selden. He thinks he would rather leave the operating 
division. We can always use a man of his experience, so I’m 
taking him with me to the field headquarters. They’ll place 
him.’ 

‘Was there anything you wanted to know, Selden?’ Year- © 
wood asked. His face still bore marks of his experience in the 
pay-car. His hands were trembly and his eyes nervous. 

‘Why, yes. Paper work mostly. You see I’ve been here 
long enough to be acquainted with the physical aspects of 
the mine.’ 

‘Go ahead and ask what you want because I’m going to 
Birmingham and I don’t intend to come back.’ 

‘One thing I want to ask about is check-buying. How 
long has it been going on?’ 

Yearwood’s gesture was characteristic. He scruffed his 
short beard with one hand. ‘It ain’t been long,’ he said fret- 
fully. ‘Everything was going smooth as could be in this 
camp and all of a sudden hell began to break and we haven’t 
had any peace since. "Seems like the men went all to pieces. 
I’ve had as good a crew in this camp as I ever had in Ala- 
bama until here lately, and then — damned if I know what 
happened.’ 

At her desk, listening in spite of herself, Christine knew 
what had happened. Clem Bennett had come to the camp. 

Selden’s eyes were meditative. ‘They kind of got away 
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from you, didn’t they? The thing to do is to get them back 
in hand. Clamp down too hard all at once —’ He straight- 
ened and spoke to Kent. ‘Still willing to let me have a free 
hand?’ 

Kent nodded. ‘Do it your own way. I know it will be a 
good one.’ 

Selden smiled faintly. ‘Thanks. I wish I was as sure. 
I shan’t handle this situation as I would have in Ivanhoe. 
But if I start into it, I’m going through my own way. It 
will be too late for you to interfere after I get started.’ 

‘I’Jl go back to Birmingham if you like and you can send 
me a report,’ Kent offered. ‘That ought to show you what 
the Continental thinks of you.’ 

Selden’s face cleared slightly. ‘Thanks, Kent. It does, 
and it helps a lot.’ He looked at the other soberly. “If I find 
I can’t handle it my way, I’ll let you know and you can send 
some one else.’ 

Kent and Yearwood went out, and Selden rose. ‘That 
will be all for to-night. There isn’t any hurry about that, 
anyway, until we get the men out of the mine and the work- 
ers back underground.’ He hesitated, and then ventured a 
personal note. ‘It’s like old times to have you in the office 
with me again. I wonder if you feel differently about it.’ 

Putting on her hat, Christine nodded. ‘More than you 
would think. It is rather familiar. I haven’t forgotten any- 
thing since those old days.’ 

Selden glanced at her keenly. ‘That’s rather a broad 
statement.’ 

‘I mean it,’ Christine nodded, thinking of her gratitude 
toward Selden for what he had taught her. Then she pur- 
posely veered from the personal. ‘How will you get those 
men out of the mine?’ 

Selden shook his head. ‘Oh, getting them out will be easy 
enough if I want to kill them and keep the mine idle for a 
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week or two. I shan’t do that if I can avoid it. I could close 
the air intake and let the fan run. It would pull all the air 
out of the mine and they’d smother. That would be a ques- 
tion of days, but it would bring them out. Or I could take 
men into the mine. Either way there’d be killing, and I don’t 
want that. I’m willing to go to almost any lengths to pre- 
vent it.’ 

Christine knew he was thinking of Ivanhoe and of the men 
who had died there. In all the years that were to come, he 
would never forget. Somehow, it didn’t seem fair. 

They went out together, Selden to go to the tipple and 
she to her cottage on the Knoll. Selden inspected his guards, 
arranged to have them relieved at intervals, and warned 
them to vigilance. 

‘I’ve given Kriel until morning to come out,’ he said. 
‘Don’t let them come out before then. If they should come 
up and want to talk, hold them back from the mouth of the 
man-way and send for me.’ 

From the mine he went to the fan-house. Here he looked 
over the heart of the ventilation system of the mine. He 
spoke to the fan engineer. 

‘Keep her turning over all night. How much of a job 
would it be to reverse her?’ 

‘Not an awful lot, sir,’ the man answered. Word of Sel- 
den’s appointment as superintendent had spread through 
the camp and already he was accorded the respect that was 
his due. 

‘Ought not to take more than a couple of hours, should it?’ 

‘No, sir. All we would have to do would be to close the 
outlet doors and shift the leads on the dynamo and motor. 
That would reverse the blades and make her push the air 
instead of pullin’ it out.’ 

Selden left the mine and went to his cabin on Cat Moun- 
tain. Uncle Judge met him with wordless welcome, but 
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Selden refused the supper the ancient black had prepared. 
He did not need to eat — he wanted to think. 

He sat on the porch and cast up his situation. Much had 
happened since he left the little cabin that morning. He 
was embarked on an enterprise he had told himself he would 
never again undertake; once more his shoulders were bowed 
under responsibility. 

There was Bennett. The man had a hold on the people 
of the camp that it would be difficult to break. He had 
started a fever that Selden must cure with the least damage. 
But how? 

Kriel and Riley and Ensley were secondary. He thought 
of them little. He would meet that problem in the morning 
when his ultimatum expired. Selden was never one to bor- 
row trouble and now he thought of himself. | 

He wondered what Bennett wanted. Christine evidently 
thought she knew. He did not dread the interview as he 
might have done, and he went down the hill and over the 
Knoll to Christine’s cottage without misgivings. He found 
Bennett already in the small parlor. He and Christine were 
sitting in silence when Selden entered and he sensed the 
tension. 

Selden lost no time. He looked at Bennett. ‘Well?’ he . 
demanded. 

Bennett shifted his bulk in the chair. He was equally 
direct. ‘I come to see you about those men in the mine. 
What are you going to do with them?’ 

‘I don’t know that it concerns you, but I’m going to send 
them to Birmingham. The State authorities will handle 
them.’ 

Bennett shook his head. ‘No, you ain’t.’ 

Selden’s eyebrows went up. ‘No? Why?’ 

‘Because it’s going to be cheaper to let them go. Cheaper 
to you, that is.’ 
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In the man’s calm certainty Selden read a menace. His 
old hostility to Bennett revived. ‘Let’s have the rest of it. 
What do you mean?’ 

Bennett spoke slowly, but there was no uncertainty in his 
manner. ‘This ain’t exactly the way I figured things would 
come out, and I guess it won’t be as nice as I thought, but 
it'll have todo. Those boys in the mine are my buddies and 
I’m not quitting them. I can help them and you’re going 
to help whether you want to or not.’ 

Selden became impassive. ‘And why should I help?’ 

Bennett’s tone was comfortably certain. ‘There’s two 
reasons why. One of them is you and the other is her.’ He 
gestured toward Christine, who had been listening quietly. 

Still striving to draw him out, Selden said: ‘You'll have 
to explain clearer than that.’ 

‘Well, I know too much, and I ain’t backward about 
telling it if I have to. And if I do, something will sure go 
bust. I wouldn’t be surprised if its name wasn’t Selden.’ 

“Is this a threat?’ 

“You can call it that.’ 

‘Let me get this straight. If I don’t free these men in the 
mine who have stolen thirty thousand dollars of the com- 
pany’s money and killed a man, something will happen to 
me?’ 

‘And her.’ 

Selden turned to Christine. ‘Do you know what he 
means?’ 

Christine’s tone was equable. ‘Perfectly.’ 

‘All right, tell me.’ 

‘Let him do it.’ 

Selden turned back to Bennett. His manner gave no hint 
of his thoughts, but inside there was hardening a resolution 
that would have been worthy of the Ivanhoe Selden. His 
voice was cool. 
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‘And if I won’t free them, what then?’ 

Bennett dropped indirection. His ruddy face lit up with 
anger. Before, when they had collided, the advantage 
had been Selden’s. Now it lay with him and he was not 
loath to use it. His pale lashes came down over his hard 
eyes. 

‘Here’s what I mean!’ he cried. ‘I know what you’ve 
been doing in this camp. I know what she’s been doing. 
And it wouldn’t make a pretty story to tell. I know how 
long she worked in the mine for you, and I know how long 
you was together in your house. Suppose I told the camp 
that? What’d happen?’ 

Selden was calm. ‘I don’t know. What?’ 

“You know what would happen. You’d never go in that 
mine again or they’d get you. They’d take the curse off. 
They might even get you if you stayed on top. And she’s 
deeper in this than you are. Living with you! Working for 
you in the mine! You know what the Continental would 
think. It would ruin her. You don’t want that to happen, 
do you?’ 

‘No,’ said Selden. 

“You’d do most anything to keep it from bappeone 
wouldn’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Bennett leaned back. ‘Then that’s why you are going to 
let those men in the mine get through your guards. You’re 
going to be very sure that they do get through. You're — 
going to give them a couple of days’ start at getting away. 
You will think they are still in the mine.’ 

Selden turned to Christine. ‘You’ve known about this?’ 

“Yes, he came —’ she began, when Bennett laughed. 

‘Sure she knew it and she helped, too. How did Kent pick 
you for superintendent? The Continental don’t love you 
that much. He picked you because she’s been boosting you 
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and she was boosting you because I told her to. I wanted 
you in charge of this camp.’ 

Abruptly Selden withdrew into himself. He looked at 
Christine and she thought she saw reproach in his eyes. 
“Is what he says true!’ Selden asked. 

‘As far as it goes. But he didn’t tell you all.’ 

‘Am I supposed to know all of it?’ 

Bennett shrugged. ‘She said that when you was super- 
intendent, she wouldn’t help manage you, but I guess she 
will. She don’t want me to tell what I know no more than 
you do.’ 

Selden turned to Christine and spoke dispassionately. 
‘I don’t want to take things for granted. What he says is 
true. You are deeper into this than I am because I don’t 
particularly care what happens. He can’t hurt me. Don’t 
speak too hastily. Think carefully. I am ready to withdraw 
if it will make it easier for you. I can ask to be relieved; tell 
Kent that I can’t go through with it. Consider your own 
position. Would it be better for me to get out?’ 

Bennett laughed harshly. ‘You ain’t going to get out 
because I won’t let you. Ask me, don’t ask her. I want you 
right where you are, and what I said holds good if you quit. 
You are going to help my buddies.’ 

Ignoring Bennett, Christine spoke slowly. Purposely she 
threw the decision on Selden. It was all a part of her plan to 
force him to action. She would not decide for him. 

‘I want you to handle this exactly as it seems best to 
you. You have heard what he said. The decision is yours 
because you are superintendent. I don’t count in this, and 
I am willing to face anything that happens.’ 

Selden looked at her intently. ‘You mean that?’ 

‘I do.’ 

His face whitened. ‘You realize what you say?’ 

‘Of course. I decided that weeks ago.’ 
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Selden swung back on Bennett. ‘You ask an impossible 
condition,’ he said curtly. ‘I’ll give you one last alternative. 
You’ve threatened me. I wouldn’t have paid you much 
attention if I had been involved alone. But you brought 
your wife into this. That will complicate matters, particu- 
larly for you. Better think before you push me too hard.’ 

Bennett laughed contemptuously. ‘Words won’t get you 
out of this. You’ve got to come through to save yourself and 
her, too. I ain’t playing for pin-money and you can’t scare 
me by talking.’ 

Selden eyed him. ‘I’ll cash those commissary checks for 
you and I’ll let you go. It’s more than you deserve.’ 

‘Ain’t near enough. I want my buddies out of the mine 
and what they’ve got with them. You can do that and you 
will.’ 

Selden did not hesitate. ‘No. You’re wrong. I won't. 
You’ve come pretty close to the law, but we’ll pass that. 
Do you know what you’ve done to-night?’ 

‘Can’t say that I do.’ Bennett’s drawl was purposely 
offensive, but Selden was unmoved. His tone was one he 
would have used in Ivanhoe. 

“You have made it necessary for me to break you. You 
have involved your wife in this, and I shall protect her. I 
am responsible for her being here. But I shan’t protect her 
at the price you ask. I’ll do it my own way and you're likely ~ 
to be smashed.’ 

‘It won’t be me that’s smashed when the camp knows 
what I do. It’ll be you and her. You won’t never be super- 
intendent here. You can bank on that.’ 

Selden dismissed his words with an indifferent gesture. 
“You've forced me to be superintendent here. I shall run 
this camp because I must. I can. And I’ll stand between 
you and anything you think you can do to her. Now you 
can go.’ 
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Bennett started to speak, but a glance at Selden’s satur- 
nine face changed his mind. At the door he turned back at 
Selden’s words: 

‘I’m after you. Watch yourself!’ 

‘Think it over yourself,’ Bennett retorted. ‘I been after 
you since I heard you was in this camp. You think I’m 
bluffing. I ain’t and you’ll find it out damn quick.’ 

Selden did not raise his voice. ‘I shall bring them out in 
the morning. Bluffing or not, I’m calling you.’ 

Selden looked at Christine after Bennett left. ‘I wonder 
if I’ll ever understand you.’ | 

“Of course,’ the girl assured him. ‘You really meant what 
you told him?’ 

Selden’s face hardened. ‘I’m going to smash him.’ 

‘Don’t let him smash us,’ Christine murmured. 

Selden ignored the pronoun as he went out with an absent 
word of farewell. 

Behind him Christine threw her hands wide. 

“Awake at last!’ she cried. ‘Now I can rest!’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


In his cabin on Cat Mountain Selden slept little that night. 
In fact he did not trouble to go to bed, but sat on the tiny 
porch and brooded over the slumbering camp. A new feeling 
possessed him — a feeling of proprietorship; it was his camp. 
He had not felt so about Ivanhoe. 

He analyzed the change in himself, casting up the mem- 
ories of what he had been at Ivanhoe and what he was now; 
he had traveled far. At Ivanhoe he had been concerned with 
the mine; with the objective things to be accomplished ; men 
were merely the means to the end. Now it was not so. His 
feeling was of the people: the mine was subordinate. Selden 
had been sobered by adversity; he had acquired tolerance 
through the need of tolerance for himself, and his mind 
busied itself now with the problem of winning his people — 
not punishing them. 

He had had enough of blood; and yet he was determined 
to crush Bennett. Not physically as he once would have 
done, but to draw his sting, to force him out of the camp, 
and shake loose his hold over the people. 

It would be a contest between them, and Selden did not 
shrink from it. If he could not win the camp from Bennett 
by means of his own choosing, then he would not take it by 
force. He recognized that he could call to his aid the forces 
of the Continental Coal Corporation and crush Bennett, but 
this would not win the camp, and Selden desired that. If he 
were the victor, he would remain as superintendent. If 
not == 

Selden had fought out the issue with himself. He would 
not be disloyal to those men who had died at Ivanhoe, but 
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... he need not sit idle while he waited. Christine was right: 
there was still work for him to do. He would not dodge; he 
would not move one step from his path, and if the mine... 
He would not rebel. But he was sick to death of idleness. 

Christine had wrought shrewdly. Selden’s contact with 
the men at the commissary had stirred him: and then the 
sudden call from Kent. He was honest with himself. Per- 
haps Kent’s offer would have been enough, but Christine’s 
need was irresistible. For him she had come to Marengo: 
for him she had exposed herself to the venom of Bennett. 
He would have answered that call, but he had caught a new 
vision in addition. 

His days of iron-handed rule were over: never again would 
he revert to his Ivanhoe methods, efficacious as they had 
been. The human factor entered now into all his calcula- 
tions. He had not forgotten the results of his study at 
Ivanhoe despite the lean years intervening. He still knew 
people and he found himself with a new attribute that was 
grateful. He could win loyalty and hold it as a personal 
tribute. He had proved it with the handful of men who 
worked for him. He had not had this at Ivanhoe: then he 
had ruled through fear and by force of the things that he 
represented. He would not do that here. 

Selden knew that deep within him had come a call that he 
must answer. 

Was he still destined to join the men of Ivanhoe? Was 
there no such thing as expiation? Selden did not attempt 
to answer these questions. But he determined to make the 
most of the time that was left him. He had wasted two 
years ...he would waste no more. There was within him 
the determination to stand between the people of the camp 
and the harshness of the company: to protect them from the 
results of their folly. He could make their lot good or ill; he 
could temper justice with tolerance and understanding. 
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Christine had been right. He could not shirk once the issue 
was plain before his eyes. Such talents as he had he must use. 

He made his decision soberly, with full realization of the 
consequences. Perhaps he was wrong — he accepted that 
possibility too. At any moment the mine might call him 
and he would go... because of Ivanhoe. But there would 
be this difference: he would have given his best. 

Once having reached a decision, Selden characteristically 
put it behind him and turned to the morrow. He planned 
his moves with shrewd calculation of their effect. He 
would crush Bennett, remove the menace of his threats, 
and allow Christine to follow her desires unhampered by 
earlier mistakes. 

One other thing he would do. He would have those 
men in the mine — without bloodshed if possible, but have 
them he would. 

He wanted Christine to realize the change in him. He 
acknowledged the obligation; if he had done anything for 
her, she had returned the benefit a thousandfold. And he 
wanted her to know before she went out of his life again. 

If she was not for him, there was still something he could 
do for her; he could remove Bennett; he could still teach her 
about mines and mining and he was not without influence 
with the Continental; at least not if he put through his 
plans for the morning. He could still serve her and she 
should not know his pain — only his gratitude. 

Selden was filled with keen regret. She had worked for 
him and he had never known; if he had, how much more 
would he have savored the companionship that had been 
rather a tax on his patience! And afterward in his cottage, 
when she was recovering from her hurts, his sole thought 
had been to get her away as soon as possible. If he could call 
those moments back, he would know better how to appreci- 
ate them. 
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Selden shrugged wearily and resolutely turned his mind 
to other things; to the morning and what it would bring. 
Bennett! His temper chilled and the old anger welled up. 
The man had had something priceless and had profaned it; 
he had committed an unforgivable sin and was now attempt- 
ing to profit by it. 

Selden foresaw that a collision between Bennett and him- 
self was inevitable. Bennett’s words had not been ‘idle. 
He would carry out his threat when he was convinced that 
Selden, too, was in earnest. How best to meet it? This pro- 
blem Selden attacked, and when dawn broke he was ready 
for the crisis. He would gamble on his ability to master the 
men against Bennett. He would stake what he hoped to do 
on that. Carefully he planned his moves in the contest that 
was to be played out that morning at the tipple, showing 
through the gray dawn in gaunt outlines. He overlooked no 
contingencies. 

When the sun tilted over Cat Mountain, he rose and 
' stretched gingerly. He was not tired in spite of his night’s 
vigil: the reservoir of his energy seemed boundless. He 
turned inside with a sign for a cup of coffee that Uncle 
Judge instantly placed before him. He smiled at the ancient 
black as he drank slowly and answered the reproach in the 
old man’s eyes. 

‘Think I should have been in bed last night, don’t you?’ 
he said. ‘Time is too precious to waste in sleep now.’ 

His eyes went to the old negro, whose bent form leaned 
toward him, still with reproachful gaze. Selden patted a 
gnarled hand. ‘Don’t worry, I’m all right,’ he said cheer- 
fully. Uncle Judge shook his head mournfully. 

Selden went out, and Uncle Judge, his hands wrapped in 
the apron that covered his gaunt shanks, came out on the 
porch and watched him as he hurried down the path toward 
the tipple. ! 
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Selden was glad that the contest would not be postponed. 
Uncertainty and suspense would have been maddening. 
Now he could strike swift and hard and to-night he would 
know whether he had won. 

When Selden reached the valley, he turned toward the 
tipple where he found his men still on guard. 

‘Heard anything from them?’ Selden asked. 

‘Nary a sign or sound,’ was the answer. 

‘They’re in there, though,’ Selden said. ‘I’ll let you know 
what to do in a little while.’ 

He continued to his office, and early as it was found Chris- 
tine busy at her desk. ‘Did Kent go back to Birmingham?’ 
he asked. 

Christine nodded. ‘He and Mr. Yearwood left early this 
morning. He said that he thought it would make you feel 
better if you were left to handle it exactly as you chose.’ 

Selden sat down and picked up the mine telephone. ‘That 
rather puts it up to us,’ he remarked. 

‘To you,’ she corrected. Christine was determined for his 
sake to accept no part of the responsibility for what was to 
come. 

Selden’s face, that had lightened when he came in to find 
her at her desk, sobered. With one hand still on the tele- — 
phone he looked at her. ‘This is where the game begins,’ 
he said evenly. 

Christine thrilled over the forcefulness of him: he was the 
Ivanhoe Selden: he would cut straight through to his ob- 
jective without regard for consequences — and yet, even as" 
she looked, she saw a new note in his face. It was cold and 
hard and gray, with lines about the mouth and eyes and the 
square chin thrust forward — but there was something 
different in it — intangible. She could not name it and it 
puzzled her. 

Selden, who had been staring blankly at the wall before 
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him, tore his gaze away. It ceased to be vacant. He seized 
the crank of the telephone and turned it vigorously. Chris- 
_ tine knew that it rang a bell in the mine foreman’s office 
underground. 

Selden listened and Christine watched. He radiated 
purposeful force. There was no response from the telephone. 
Again Selden turned the crank and a third time. Then he 
spoke into the transmitter. 

‘Hello!’ he said. ‘This is Selden. Who is speaking?’ An 
instant’s wait, and then: ‘Ensley? No, I want Kriel. Get 
him.’ 

While he waited, Selden nodded to Christine. ‘Get your 
notebook and get on the other phone. We'll want a record 
of this.’ He chuckled in grim appreciation of the jest, made 
in spite of his plans. ‘It may interest the coroner.’ 

Christine rose obediently and was listening when Kriel’s 
heavy voice answered from below. 

‘Well, ready to talk business?’ 

Selden’s voice was curt, forceful, incisive. He spoke with 
brutal directness. ‘Yes, I’m ready to talk business. You 
have thirty minutes to be at the mouth of the slope.’ 

Kriel chuckled hoarsely. ‘Come and get us!’ 

Selden argued without heat. ‘You’ll come out feet first 
if we go after you, Kriel. Is it worth that? If you give up, 
I’ll guarantee to get you to Birmingham where you'll have 
a trial in court.’ 

‘I'll try my case right now with a gun in each hand,’ 
Kriel answered venomously. ‘That’s the kind of jury I like.’ 

‘You'll have a chance to get off with ten or fifteen years. 
You didn’t actually do the killing. I don’t want more 
trouble. You’ve got a killer in the mine. You know it and 
we know it. When we come, we’ll come prepared to deal 
with a killer. I’m being liberal. I shan’t shoot you and I 
shan’t let my men do it.’ 
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Kriel laughed derisively. ‘I guess we'll stick down here 
for a while until Bennett sees you.’ 

‘Oh, so you’ve talked to Bennett?’ 

‘Sure. He called us last night.’ 

Again Selden argued. ‘Kriel, I’m talking for your good. 
Bennett thinks he can do something, but he’s wrong, and 
you’re throwing away your chances by listening to him. 
Don’t be fooled. I’m giving you one last chance to come out 
of the mine. Ask the others what they think.’ 

Kriel spoke to some one else in the mine. Christine could 
hear the clatter of the voices, although she could not dis- 
tinguish the words. Kriel’s voice, was threatening when he 
returned to the telephone. 

“Better send to Birmingham for some new machinery. 
You’re going to need it. We’ll blow the whole mine to hell 
if you come in here. That’s flat. You made mea proposition 
and I’ll make you one. Are we worth a hundred thousand 
dollars to the company?’ 

Selden’s answer was prompt. ‘No, not to the company, 
but more than that to me, Kriel.’ 

Kriel’s tone was calm. Christine shivered at its matter-of- 
factness. ‘I guess we ain't comin’ out and it’s going to be 
expensive to the Continental.’ 

Into his voice Selden put every bit of force he possessed. 
‘This is your last chance, Kriel. Come out or take the 
consequences.’ 

Kriel dropped his diplomatic manner. ‘You go to hell,’ 
he snarled, and hung up. 

Christine was breathless when she came into the office. 

Selden looked at her. ‘Well, that didn’t work,’ he said. 
‘Now we'll try another way.’ 

He went out. Christine did not follow him, but sat down 
at her desk. She was tired, spiritually more than physically. 
And she could not relax from the strain. Not until Selden 
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had met his test would she yield her place where she could 
help and inspire him should the need arise. 

Presently the great siren on the hoisting engine bellowed 
an imperative summons. Christine looked out and saw the 
camp gathering about the scales track. She could distin- 
guish Selden’s spare figure standing by the scale-house look- 
ing down on the men. She was drawn irresistibly to the 
concluding scenes of the drama that had started in Kent’s 
office. There were other women in the crowd that streamed 
down the Knoll and grouped about the scaffolding where 
Selden stood. 

When virtually the entire camp had gathered, Selden 
raised his voice. 

“You men know what has happened,’ he said, biting his 
words short. ‘You know that Riley and Ensley and Kriel 
are in the mine and they’ve dared me to come after them. 
They have powder and they say that they will blow up the 
mine.’ He paused and smiled and Christine found some- 
thing terrible in it. ‘I think they will. I’m telling you this 
so that you will know what I know. I’m going into the mine 
after them. Somebody will be hurt: they will have the advan- 
tage. How many of you men will go with me after them?’ 

He ceased speaking and stood looking down on them, a 
half-smile on his face and his eyes inscrutable. It was his 
bid for the camp, planned after hours of thought. If they 
would follow him — if they shared danger — there would 
be that between them which afterward... 7 

For a moment there was no response. The men were 
sullen. Instinctively their sympathy was against the com- 
pany and with Riley and Kriel and Ensley. The camp was 
inclined to believe that Ensley had been justified. Bennett 
had been busy. 

‘I never done a thing,’ he told them, circulating busily 
among the cabins. ‘I never done a thing but ask for my 
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money. Ensley wasn’t going to let them shoot me for 
nothing. We’re buddies. You going to help them get him for 
that? You know he wouldn’t have a chance against the 
company. It ain’t fair for you to get into this and they'll 
want you to-morrow. See if they don’t!’ 

Bennett’s words were shrewd. The camp had seen and it 
was resentful. Bennett was in the crowd now; Selden saw 
him skulking in the rear and marked him down. Meanwhile 
the superintendent waited with the half-smile still on his 
lips. At last he spoke. 

‘I’m not urging you men to go. I’m asking for volunteers. 
It will be dangerous. Some one will be hurt. I’m going — 
alone if I must.’ 

The crowd stirred, and men glanced at each other a little 
shamefacedly. A man had been killed, but the appeal was 
not there. The camp cared nothing for the death of the 
guard. Selden stirred them! He was willing to go alone. 
Courage like that drew them as Selden had known it would. 
Pinetop Thompson stood out. 

‘T’ll go with you, I guess, though I ain’t hankerin’ after 
th’ job. Ain’t nobody goin’ t’ say I stood back an’ let the 
Old Man tackle somethin’ I was ’fraid t’ do. I'll go.’ 

A murmur ran through the crowd. Thompson was a 
leader in the camp, garrulous though he might be; under his 
talk was courage and cool judgment. 

Persevering in his plan, Selden spoke to him. ‘Much 
obliged, Thompson. Two of us ought to be enough.’ 

But now other men began to speak. There was a general 
chorus of ‘I’ll go ’long.’ 

Selden acted swiftly. ‘Thompson, pick a dozen of the men 
you know best, get rifles from the commissary, and join me 
here.’ 

He waited for their return, marking Bennett in the rear of 
the crowd, worming his way from one group to another. 
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Christine saw him, too, and shivered. She knew what he 
was doing. So did Selden, and when Thompson and his men 
came back trailing rifles, Selden acted to forestall him. 

Singling him out with a long forefinger, Selden summoned 
him by name. ‘Bennett,’ he challenged, ‘suppose you do 
your talking from up here!’ 

Bennett gaped back as the crowd turned to look. His pale 
eyes winked rapidly. He was taken by surprise. Then his 
cheeks flushed. 

“By God, I will!’ he shouted, and pushed his way toward 
the platform. As he mounted the steps, Selden waited, 
lean and spare, his face dark. When Bennett, having come 
out on the track scaffolding, would have shouted, Selden 
clamped a hand on his shoulder, smiling coldly down on him. 

The superintendent raised his voice and turned to the 
miners. 

‘This man thinks he has something to tell you about me,’ 
he said. ‘Perhaps he has, but the time for the telling is not 
now. I’ll make you a proposition. I’ll meet the whole camp 
here on the tipple to-night and you can hear us both. Right 
now I want those men out of the mine. I shan’t allow any- 
thing to interfere. Bennett’s affair will keep until to-night. 
I’m not trying to dodge him.’ 

Smiling, he turned on Bennett, who stood speechless. 
Selden had outgeneraled him. To-night would be too late to 
help the men in the mine. His cheeks flushed and then grew 
mottled. He attempted to speak to the men, who looked on 
in amazement to see the superintendent debating with an 
outsider for their favor. The camp did not miss a word or an 
expression on the faces of the two men. 

Bennett raised his arms. ‘I won’t wait till to-night!’ he © 
shouted. ‘I want this thing settled here and now. You 
know what this man has been doing? He and —’ 

Without a preliminary movement Selden struck him, the 
weight of his whole body behind the blow that landed on 
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the side of the fleshy jowl. Selden weighed a hundred and 
seventy pounds and Bennett was lifted from his feet and 
dropped off the tracks to the ground below, where he strug- 
gled for a moment and then collapsed limply. 

Selden rubbed his knuckles. The camp had flinched at the 
blow. It had been as surprised as Bennett; there had been 
no warning. One moment Selden was standing with his 
hands at his sides and then Bennett was flying through the 
air. Selden’s arm had moved so swiftly that the camp’s 
eyes had hardly followed it. The camp was impressed. 
Selden had willed it so. He spoke coolly. 

‘I said I would settle that to-night. I am superintendent 
here.’ 

He added nothing, but nothing was needed. Already the 
camp knew that here was no Yearwood. Selden turned to 
Newell, the mine foreman. 

‘Get the master mechanic and a crew and come to the 
fan-house,’ he ordered. 

Newell left, and Selden walked to the edge of the scaffold- 
ing and looked down at Bennett. The camp breathed 
sharply and waited, but the superintendent merely stared 
down at the man who lay breathing stertorously. Selden 
turned on his heel, but was halted by Pinetop Thompson. 

“What about us? Ain’t we goin’ in?’ 

Selden turned back. ‘Not now, and I doubt if you will 
go in at all. Not until I’ve tried something else. I’m going 
to make them come out. Thompson, put your men about 
the mouth of the mine and hold them there.’ 

Thompson was incredulous. ‘You goin’ to make ’em 
come out of their own free will?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How?’ 

Selden smiled coldly. The camp shivered. The superin- 
tendent said one word. 

‘Formaldehyde.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 


AT the fan-house, Selden raised his voice in sharp orders. 
He wanted no delays. 

‘Snap into it, boys! Newell, stop the fan. Take a car- 
penter and close the outlet doors. Then cut open intake 
doors. Saunders, get your electricians busy on the motor. 
I want it reversed. You'll have to transpose your main 
leads. Quick, now!’ 

Selden himself did nothing, but stood a little apart where 
he could watch and where he could see the mouth of the 
slope. He was conscious of the eyes of the miners grouped 
about the tipple waiting in silent expectation. 

When Newell and his men were busy inside the fan-house 
and Saunders and the electricians labored over the huge 
motor that turned the twenty-foot blades of the fan, Selden 
prepared his next move. He did not trouble to lower his 
voice when he called to Pinetop Thompson. 

‘Send up to the commissary and get me three boxes of the 
formaldehyde they brought here for disinfectant. Have it 
opened. Then rig a hose into the fan-house.’ 

Selden was as patient as the crowd. When the men re- 
turned with the disinfectant, he signed them to put it down 
and wait. Presently Newell came out of the fan-house. 

‘She’s ready, sir,’ he reported. 

Selden went to the motor. ‘Better try it first,’ he said, 
and threw the switch that set the fan revolving. At the 
intake doors, Selden lit a match and watched the flame and 
trailing smoke. There was a steady rush of air into the 
mine. 

‘Bring the formaldehyde,’ he ordered, and a box filled 
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with lumps resembling lime was set before him. This he 
placed directly under the intake door. Above it he nailed 
the nozzle of the hose and adjusted it so that water dripped 
into the box in a thin stream. 

The formaldehyde permanganate disintegrated under the 
water, giving off cloudy fumes that were sucked up by 
the intake draught. Some escaped and Newell choked and 
rubbed his eyes. 

Selden watched for a moment. ‘When that box is dead, 
put another under the water,’ he directed. ‘They’ll come 
out when that gets to them.’ 

Selden explained briefly to Christine on one of his trips 
to the office. 

‘The formaldehyde will kill the air in the mine. It burns 
just like acid. They won’t be able to breathe and they’ll 
have to come out or die.’ Selden’s face was strairied. ‘They 
might face guns and be glad of the chance to die fighting, 
but this will break their nerve. It will force them to the 
surface and they won’t damage the mine either. When they 
find what is happening, it will be too late for that.’ 

Christine shivered. There was something horrible in the 
thought of the deadly fumes stealing into the mine. She 
pictured the first suspicions of the men underground. Their 
eyes would begin to water; their breath would burn them. 
They would gasp and choke. They would crowd up the slope 
seeking some way of escape from the poison that dogged 
their heels as the fan drove it ever deeper into the mine, 
saturating the atmosphere, making it so that no living thing 
could breathe. 

‘How long will it be?’ she asked. 

Selden calculated briefly. ‘It isa big mine. The air won’t 
become unbearable until this afternoon. You understand 
what I am doing, don’t you? The fan drives the air down . 
the intake. It works like a chimney with the slope draught 
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pulling and the fan pushing. The mine can hold only a given 
quantity of air and the fan pushes in new air, forcing out 
the old. The mine will have to be cleared of good air and 
then the formaldehyde will get to them. I expect them out 
around three o’clock.’ 

‘Suppose there had been others in the mine?’ 

Selden answered absently. ‘That’s where they slipped. 
Everybody was called out for pay-day. If it had not been 
for that, I could not have used the gas. I’d have tried some 
other way.’ 

Christine tried to work, but she could not with the know- 
ledge of what was going on outside. At last she gave it up. 
Selden had come in for a moment, and she stared as he went 
to the mine telephone and deliberately cut the wire. It 
severed all communication with the interior. He answered 
her questioning look. 

‘They won’t understand what is happening and I shan’t 
talk to them again. I’m working to break their courage; it 
will be more mysterious if they don’t know. They are all 
keyed up for a fight, looking for us to come after them with 
guns. Maybe they’ve planned an ambush; but they won’t 
be expecting this.’ 

Selden was utilizing again his knowledge of men and 
human emotions gained at Ivanhoe. He was working with 
calm certainty. 

“Won’t they make trouble when they come up?’ she asked. 

Selden shook his head. ‘I don’t think so. They will wait 
too long before they start for the surface. The gas will get 
them. They will have but one thought when they come up 
and that will be air.’ Selden looked at her curiously. ‘Have 
you ever wanted air?’ Christine shook her head. ‘I have. 
In the dark down in a mine. It breaks a man’s courage. 

When you feel your head beginning to turn and everything 
- going black, your tongue thickening and your throat clos- 
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ing, all you think of is air — just to breathe. Everything 
else goes. No. They won’t come out fighting.’ 

When Selden went out, Christine put away her work and 
joined the watchers about the pit-head. Selden was busy 
at the fan, but her eyes followed him as he threaded his way 
among the men who watched him with half-fearful interest. 

Pinetop Thompson stood at his elbow, and the men who 
had volunteered to go into the mine were spread about the 
slope with scarcely a dozen yards between; in the crook of 
each arm was a rifle. Christine wondered that Selden should 
trust them so absolutely and did not know that it was but 
another move in his bid for the camp. Bennett she did not 
see. 

The hours dragged, and still the fan poured its poisonous 
cloud into the mine. Christine saw Selden and Thompson 
in conversation at the slope. 

‘It ought to be getting pretty foggy in there now,’ said 
Thompson. 

Selden sniffed at the air. It was still fresh and clean. 
“Not yet,’ he said. ‘They won’t come out until the slope 
begins to pull the gas. Then it will have gone all through 
the mine.’ Selden turned away with a word of warning. 
“You know what to do when the slope air shows the formal- 
dehyde. I’ll be there. No shooting unless absolutely neces- 
sary.’ | 

Thompson grinned back at him. ‘We'll get ’em for you, 
sir.’ 

The vigil wore on. Noon came, but the crowd refused to 
disperse; eating was of scant importance now. The tension ~ 
increased. At any moment the men in hiding underground 
might come out the slope. The crowd shivered at the 
thought and looked at Selden. Insensibly it warmed to the 
man. It could not have told why. It was his courage and 
his self-contained certainty. 
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The sun began to slip down in the west. Shadows length- 
ened and still the men did not come. Had they been caught 
before they realized what was happening? The camp grew 
tenser. Christine was still among the watchers. She felt 
the strain, but apparently Selden did not. He moved about 
among the guards. They held their rifles in closer grip and 
their eyes never left the man-way. 

The camp had expected drama as the climax of the long 
wait, but it was disappointed. The end was without warn- 
ing; the camp scarcely had time for a single gasp. 

A stumbling figure suddenly appeared in the murk of the 
man-way, groping forward with tight-closed eyes and gap- 
ing mouth. Sensing the pure air, the man ran forward into 
the sunlight and fell gasping, with livid face, eyes closed, 
and fingers that tore at his throat. It was Pusher Riley. 

Selden stirred to instant action. ‘Now, men,’ he shouted. 
‘Here they are! In after the other two. They are not far 
behind.’ 

Pinetop Thompson directed the rescue work, for it became 
rescue with the others. Throwing a gunnysack saturated 
with chloride of lime about his head, he went into the man- 
way. It was only a few steps until he came to a recumbent 
figure. It was Kriel. A little behind him was Ensley. They 
were gasping with but one thought as Selden had foretold — 
air — breath that was not torture. 

Selden marshaled the three before him after they had 
recovered sufficiently to stand. It did not require long in the 
outer air. They were not badly burned. Selden spoke to 
Kriel. 

‘Where is the money?’ 

Kriel was stubbornly silent. Selden smiled and spoke to 
Thompson. 

‘Get me three oxygen helmets from the office.’ 

They waited until the man returned with the armor that 
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protects from all mine gases. Selden handed Thompson a 
helmet, kept one for himself, and gave the third to Newell. 
Then he spoke, and the camp did not miss a word. 

‘You won’t tell, eh? All right. We'll take you back in 
there and look for it until we find it.’ 

A gasp of horror swept the watchers. With their helmets, 
Kriel’s guards would be immune from the fumes, but it was 
a death sentence for the man whose face was still seared. 

Kriel could not stomach it. He broke, his head lolling on 
his shoulders and his chest still laboring. He spoke thickly. 

‘T’ll tell,’ he said. 

Selden put aside the helmet, well pleased that he was not 
forced to go through with his threat. His action had been 
designed to impress the camp; every move now was with 
that end in view. | 

‘Tell, then,’ he ordered. 

‘It’s hid in the foreman’s office at the chain yard,’ Kriel 
gasped. ‘Under the fourth timber from the door.’ 

Selden took off his helmet and turned to Thompson. ‘Go 
get it,’ he ordered. ‘We'll hold them here until you are 
back.’ 

Thompson started off at a trot, but Selden stopped him. 
‘Test that helmet,’ he said. ‘See that it is working. I don’t 
want you caught in there.’ His eyes turned to Newell. ‘Go 
with him. It is safer for two of you.’ 

Kriel and Riley and Ensley coughed and gasped as they 
waited. Bennett came pushing through the crowd and ap- 
proached the little group. He attempted to speak to Kriel, 
but Selden interfered. 

‘None of that,’ he said sharply. ‘These men are under 
arrest. You can’t talk to them.’ The superintendent signed 
to a man with a rifle and he stepped between Bennett and 
Kriel. 

Bennett looked at Selden’s face and did not attempt to 
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argue. The camp was watching. Bennett remembered the 
blow on the tipple. So did the camp. 

It was a long wait, but Thompson finally returned and in 
his hand was the satchel containing the money. Selden 
waved his hand at the prisoners. ‘Take them away,’ he 
commanded, and the men, handcuffed and disarmed, were 
led up the hill to be confined in the commissary until the 
officers already summoned from Birmingham should arrive. 

Selden again mounted the scales track. It was late in the 
afternoon now, and the crowd had been around the tipple 
virtually all day. Selden did not wish to face it in that 
mood. It would not be so pliant. Hence his order: 

“We will have our meeting here at seven o’clock. This 
show is over.’ He paused a moment, and then saw Bennett 
watching from the outskirts of the crowd. ‘Bennett will be 
here and so will I. To-night should be better than this.’ 

The men dispersed, and Selden himself went back to his 
cabin on Cat Mountain. He did not again see Christine 
whom he had ordered to keep to her own cottage on the 
Knoll. 

‘Let me manage this and I’ll work it out,’ Selden had told 
her. “I’m going to see that you lose nothing.’ 

Christine laid a hand on his arm. ‘But, Jerry, that isn’t 
all that is necessary.’ 

Selden patted her fingers. ‘I know. I must win the camp, 
but I think I can.’ 

Christine had been thinking of him, but she did not ex- 
plain as they parted. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


SELDEN looked about him as he mounted the steps to the 
scales track and moved into the circle of light cast by an oil 
flare fixed in a fire bucket on one side of the little platform. 

The camp was gathered about the tipple — every man, 
woman, and child. Not even the oldest could remember 
anything resembling this. Never before had a superintend- 
ent voluntarily come down to face his men in something that 
very nearly resembled a trial. 

The camp did not know why Selden had not retired 
behind the might of the Continental and issued the blunt 
ultimatum customary with superintendents: ‘Take it or 
leave.’ The camp would have taken it—then. Later, 
perhaps, the resentment might have solidified into a feeling 
that ultimately would have deposed the superintendent — 
but he need not have done this to-night unless he chose. 

The camp had listened to Bennett, circulating industri- 
ously among the men. It had heard him patiently and then 
sat down to wait for the night. Bennett had been purposely 
vague, but his half-innuendoes were not needed to draw the 
camp to the tipple. It was curious: Selden intrigued it: his 
ways were not the ways of other superintendents it had 
known. | 

Selden could see the crowd but vaguely. It was only a 
blur of white — shifting, indistinct, murmurous. His eyes 
could not pierce the darkness, and he could catch only the 
background of upturned faces regarding him intently. The 
throng stirred when it saw him and then settled expectantly. 

Selden was carefully dressed; clean-shaven, immaculate, 
and his thin, hawklike face was clearly limned even in the 
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shifting light. He wore no hat and the wind lifted his hair, 
but did not disarrange it. The crowd stared at him in fas- 
cinated interest: there was something about him that 
caught the imagination — something that set him apart 
from other men. 

Selden stood on one corner of the platform and waited 
impassively. He looked the crowd over calmly, standing 
easily with arms folded. Once he rubbed the knuckles of his 
right hand, and the crowd remembered the blow that had 
dropped Bennett off the very same spot. The camp re- 
membered, and shivered in half-fearful, half-pleased an- 
ticipation. 

On the platform was Pinetop Thompson. The camp had 
decided that. To him the camp looked for advice and guid- 
ance and it chose him as its spokesman. 

Pinetop’s jaws moved rhythmically. He was enjoying 
himself. He was the center of all eyes and it pleased his 
vanity. 

Selden scanned his face covertly. It was rugged — 
moulded on generous lines with deep-set eyes under craggy 
brows and a long nose above a hard mouth. Thompson’s 
hands were bent and gnarled and he had the characteristic 
stoop of the miner. Selden looked and was satisfied that the 
camp had not chosen a younger man. Thompson had helped 
him that afternoon: Thompson had been the first to volun- 
teer to go into the mine. Selden was content. 

The camp began to grow impatient. Selden listened un- 
moved when voices from the rear demanded action. Per- 
haps Bennett was designedly causing the delay, hoping to 
shake his nerves. Selden shifted his weight. Bennett would 
be disappointed. 

The restlessness became more apparent. Selden saw the 
faces shifting. Pinetop Thompson looked at him inquir- 


ingly. 
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‘I am ready,’ Selden answered clearly, and the miners 
were suddenly still. ‘Where is Bennett?’ 

There was a cry from the darkness. ‘Here he is!’ and the 
man who had been Christine’s husband was thrust forward. 
He stumbled as he mounted the steps, but when he came 
into the light his face was calm enough. Only his eyes closed 
and opened slowly and his hands trembled slightly. 

Bennett was desperate. He had but one thought now — 
to injure Selden. He forgot himself in his rage against the 
man who again had checkmated him at every turn. Bennett 
licked his lips as he scanned the crowd. Beforé him lay the 
instrument of his reprisal if he could make use of it. 

Selden studied the man against whom he was pitting him- 
self. His nerves tightened. Here was no mean antagonist. 
When he had invited this crisis, Selden had told himself that 
he did not care greatly about its outcome save as it affected 
Christine. Now he knew this was untrue. 

Pinetop Thompson cleared his throat importantly. A 
hush fell as he spoke. 

‘We're all here, an’ I guess we might’s well begin,’ he said. 
‘This here is kind of unusual to me. Fact is, I ain’t never 
seen nothin’ quite like it before an’ I guess you all ain’t 
neither. I been asked to kind of preside and here I be. I 
guess Mr. Selden has somethin’ t’ say, ain’t you Mr. Selden?’ 

Selden stood forth, calm, dominant, the mark of what he 
was strong upon him; the crowd paid him the tribute of in- 
tent silence. Selden motioned for Bennett with one hand 
and raised his voice slightly. 

‘This man thinks he has something to tell you about me. 
You know him and you know me. Now listen!’ 

He released Bennett’s arm and looked at him with eyes 
that began to burn. ‘Now tell them,’ he challenged. ‘Tell 
them if you’re willing to stand the consequences.’ 

Bennett licked his lips nervously. A little of the old awe 
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of Selden came back; the man had behind him the might of 
the Continental. Then he shook off his fear; anger gave him 
courage. With a passionate gesture, he flung aside his hat. 
His voice was high and strident, but it was not uncertain, 
and at his first word the camp stiffened to attention. 

‘I’ve been invited to speak and I’m going to talk plain,’ 
he cried. ‘You know what the law of the mine is— no 
woman underground. You know what it does to a mine. 
It puts the curse of God on it for all time. He did that — put 
the curse on this mine right under us.’ Bennett paused, 
then whirled to the superintendent and leveled a forefinger: 
“He had a woman in the mine with him for more than a 
month. Didn’t you, Selden?’ 

Breathless the crowd waited for Selden’s answer and 
gasped when the superintendent replied instantly. 

‘I did.’ 

Selden was biding his time; it was not yet the moment 
for him to speak. Bennett must be allowed to make his 
strongest appeal and then he would have his turn. Bennett 
was speaking again. 

‘And not only that, but he kept her up at his place on Cat 
Mountain. Didn’t you, Selden?’ 

Again the superintendent answered with a curt affirma- 
tive. Bennett, who had worked himself into a crescendo of 
feeling, whirled back on the men. In his excitement he lost 
his acquired nicety of speech. 

‘I been in this camp a good spell and I aimed to let you all 
know what was going on when this thing at the pay-car 
come up. I found out by accident. Do you want for super- 
intendent a man who would keep a woman in the mine and 
then take her to his house and live with her there? Is that 
the kind of folks you are? ’F ’tis, you’re different from any 
minin’ people I ever seen in my life. Do you want that kind 
of man for superintendent?’ 
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Pinetop Thompson answered for the camp. He shook 
his head. ‘No. We don’t,’ he said soberly. Then he looked 
inquiringly at Selden, but Bennett waved him to silence. 

‘That ain’t all,’ he cried again. ‘This woman was livin’ 
right down here with you folks part of the time. In a cottage 
over the Knoll. She —’ 

Abruptly he fell silent, gaping at the steps. The crowd 
stirred, and a murmur swept it as Christine Bennett came 
slowly into the light. Selden leaned forward surprised and 
displeased. Apprehension shook him. She had disregarded 
his warning, although his orders had been very definite. 

Christine’s head was held high. She was dressed in white 
with her short hair contrasting oddly with her feminine 
daintiness. She had dressed with design when she deter- 
mined to appear before the men. She spoke to Pinetop 
Thompson, ignoring Bennett, and the crowd that pressed 
closer so as not to miss a word. 

_ ‘Mr. Selden is here. Mr. Bennett is here. But there is 
still a person missing who has a part in this. Iam she. Will 
you hear me?’ 

Pinetop Thompson closed his mouth and swallowed 
audibly. His manner was respectful. 

‘Speakin’ f’r th’ camp, ma’am, we'll be glad to hear any- 
thing you have to say.’ 

Christine still spoke directly to him. ‘Mr. Bennett has 
not told you quite all. I wish to tell you what he has omitted 
and then ask you a question. After that you may decide 
between Mr. Bennett and me. Mr. Bennett says that -Mr. 
Selden took a woman — me — into the mine. That is not 
true.’ 

Bennett interrupted. ‘You can’t lie out of it,’ he shouted. 
‘I kin prove —’ : 

Pinetop Thompson moved toward him. ‘Shut up!’ he 
ordered sharply. ‘We’re goin’ to do things in order here. 
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You’ve had your turn to speak and that ain’t no way to 
talk toa lady. Don’t you interrupt no more.’ Bennett sub- 
sided, and Pinetop turned back to Christine. ‘Now, ma’am, 
- go on.’ 

_ Christine’s voice was high and clear. ‘Mr. Selden did not 
know there was a woman in the mine. That is where Mr. 
Bennett is — mistaken.’ 

Bennett spoke from his place by Pinetop Thompson. 
“You say you worked for him a month and he never knowed 
who you were?’ 

‘Shut up!’ ordered Pinetop. ‘I told you to keep still while 
she was talkin’.’ 

But Bennett refused to be subdued. ‘I won’t keep still!’ 
he shouted. ‘She’s come here and said I was a liar and I got 
a right to make her back that up. I want a fair deal.’ 

‘‘You’re gettin’ —’ Pinetop began, but his voice was lost 
in a cry from the crowd. 

Bennett shook off Pinetop’s grasp and would have spoken 
again when Christine put up her hand. Instantly the tur- 
moil ceased. 

‘I will answer his questions,’ she said clearly. ‘I have 
nothing to hide. But he must answer mine. Will you see 
that he does?’ There was a roar of assent, and Christine, 
raising her voice slightly, spoke to Bennett. ‘Come out into 
the light where they can see us both,’ she ordered. She 
turned again to the camp. ‘Watch us,’ she appealed. ‘I 
will leave it to you to judge who is telling the truth and who 
is not. Now, Mr. Bennett, what do you want to know?’ 

Christine had shifted the issue. It was no longer between 
Bennett and Selden, but between Bennett and Christine. 
The camp did not realize this, but Selden did and paid 
tribute to her adroitness. The camp had forgotten Selden. 
He was watchful, poised, ready to take a hand should it be 
necessary, but until then he would not interfere. 
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Bennett accepted the challenge of Christine’s words. 
He moved to the center of the platform and faced her, his 
pale lids opening and closing. He still misread her, preferred 
meeting her to Selden, not realizing that already his ad- 
vantage was slipping from him. He turned to the crowd. 

‘She worked in the mine a month. She says Selden didn’t 
_ know her. Are you folks goin’ to swallow that?’ 

The miners moved uneasily, but Christine put up a calm 
hand. She walked to the edge of the platform and searched 
the faces before her. Selden watched her and marveled at 
her calmness; he had a sense of aloofness as if he had no 


personal stake in this. All eyes were on Christine as she 


scanned the crowd for the face she sought. At last she found 
it and beckoned. 

“Mr. Merkle, won’t you come up on the platform?’ she 
called. 

The miner goggled back at her, but moved out and pre- © 
sently came blinking into the light. The camp knew him. 

‘Mr. Merkle, you work for Mr. Selden, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ he answered. 

‘Do you know Jim Driscoll?’ 

The man gaped at her. Bennett’s lips were twisted into a 
sneer. Pinetop Thompson’s chin ceased to wag. The camp 
was puzzled by this, but it listened. Merkle answered at 
last. . 
‘Not to say knowed, ma’am, not more’n when I seen 
him.’ : 

“Who was he?’ 

‘He was powder monkey for Mr. Selden fora while. Right 
smart kid, too, I allus thought, though he never had much 
to say.’ 

‘Would you know him if you saw him again?’ 

Merkle nodded wonderingly. ‘’Course. I worked with 
him f’r more’n a month.’ 
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Christine thanked him with a nod. ‘That was what I 
wanted to know.’ Then she faced the crowd again and held 
out her hand. In it was a round brass check. She spoke 
clearly. 

‘This is a check.’ She held up the metal disk so that all 
could see. ‘The number on this check is four hundred and 
eighty-two. If you will look on the pay-sheets you will find. 
that this check was issued to Jim Driscoll.’ 

She ceased speaking and turned her head until her gaze 
had covered the entire throng. She was in odd contrast to 
the miner beside her. Merkle watched her curiously. The 
wind blew a lock of hair across her eyes and she put it back 
with a feminine gesture. Then she held up the check again 
and her voice snapped. 

‘I am Jim Driscoll!’ 

The camp gulped. Merkle looked at her and shook his 
head in slow incredulity. She turned to him. 

‘I am Jim Driscoll. Do you know me, Mr. Merkle?’ 

The man gazed at her. ‘No’m. ’S far as I kin tell, I ain’t 
never seen you before.’ 

Abruptly Christine spoke in a queer, husky voice; her 
words the vernacular of the mine. ‘Git them dam cartridges 
off the floor. This hole ain’t been scraped yet.’ 

They were Merkle’s words. A ripple of sudden laughter 
swept the crowd and was stilled instantly when Christine 
spoke to the man beside her. 

“Remember that, Mr. Merkle?’ 

Merkle remembered. There had been loud argument 
about those cartridges and a misplaced scraper. The voice 
was the voice of Jim Driscoll. 

‘Don’t that beat hell!’ 

The crowd heard his bewildered exclamation and laughed 
again. Christine spoke rapidly, pointing to Merkle. 

‘Now do you think Mr. Selden knew me? You heard what 
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Mr. Merkle said. He would know Jim Driscoll if he saw him 
again, but he stood two feet from Jim Driscoll and did not 
know. Is it reasonable that Mr. Selden would know if the 
others did not?’ 

Merkle scrambled down at a nod from Christine. 

Pinetop Thompson spoke gravely. ‘Ag’in talkin’ f’r th’ 
camp, I’d say it wa’n’t reasonable, ma’am.’ 

The camp murmured its approval. There was a new 
quality in the glances cast at Selden. He had not said he did 
not know. The camp liked that. 

Christine faced the men. ‘If Mr. Selden did not know that 
I was in the mine — if he did not take me there — you can- 
not blame him. The responsibility is upon me. Mr. Selden 
was not at fault, was he?’ 

Thompson again spoke for the camp. ‘No’m, don’t look 
like he was.’ 

‘Then Mr. Selden is no longer concerned. It is now a 
matter between the camp and me. Am I right?’ 

Thompson nodded slowly. ‘Yes’m. I guess you be.’ 

Christine stood waiting. ‘What —’ she began at last, 
and broke off with a gesture. 

Thompson spoke cautiously. ‘What’re we goin’ to do? 
’Fore I answer that I want to know how-come you went into 
the mine.’ 

Christine answered instantly, her words rising above the 
voices below. ‘I went into the mine because I could not 
reach Mr. Selden in any other way. Once he helped me, and 
when I found —’ 

Bennett interrupted with a sneer. ‘How ’bout livin’ with 
Selden on Cat Mountain? Guess you’d call that helpin’ him, 
would you?’ 

Christine’s head lifted and her nostrils contracted. Ben- 
nett’s words gave her the opportunity for which she had 
waited. 
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‘How do you know I was on Cat Mountain?’ she de- 
manded. 

“Because you was there.’ 

Christine turned to the miners. ‘Did any one see me 
there?’ There was no response from the men. Christine 
still spoke to the camp. ‘It is his word against mine. Make 
him prove what he says.’ 

_ Bennett strode forward. ‘I can do it, all right. I was 
there myself. I saw you.’ 

Christine took the offensive. ‘You came to Selden’s cabin 
while I was there?’ } 

Bennett snorted. “You know I did. I talked to you.’ 
Christine drew him deeper. ‘You knew me, didn’t 
you?’ : 

‘Sure I knew you.’ 

‘How?’ flashed Christine. 

Bennett did not perceive her drift. ‘Because I knew you 
before you ever come to Marengo.’ 

‘Didn’t you go to Selden’s to see me?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

In the background Selden waited. He had not known 
of Bennett’s visit. It explained many things. Christine 
turned to the miners with an appealing gesture. 

‘Make him tell you why he came to see me,’ she cried, a 
little break in her voice. There was relief, too, but she sup- 
pressed that. Bennett had trapped himself. 

Pinetop Thompson motioned to Bennett. ‘How-come 
you went to see her?’ he demanded. 

Bennett’s eyes opened and closed. ‘I had business with 
her,’ he said shortly. For the first time he realized whither 
he was bound. 

Pinetop shook his head. ‘That ain’t enough. What kind 
of bisness did you have with her?’ 

Bennett did not answer. Christine stood forward to 
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watch him closely. Then she turned to the men, a finger 
lifted at Bennett. 

‘That man thinks he is my husband! 

She waited a moment for the stir to subside. 

‘That was why he came to see me. He came to me as 
husband to wife.’ She turned on Bennett. There was some- 
thing tigerish in her movement. ‘Tell them why you came!’ 

The silence was electric. The watchers sensed some drama 
to come. An owl’s mournful call from the hills struck an — 
incongruous note. Bennett’s breathing was audible in the 
dead stillness. He evaded her eyes. Christine did not wait, 
but turned back to the men. ~ 

‘He came to demand that I continue to live at Mr. Sel- 
den’s because he hoped to profit by it afterward. As husband 
to wife, he ordered me to stay there so that afterward he 
could —’ She broke off with a passionate gesture. It seemed 
for a moment as if her emotion would slip the leash, but she 
controlled herself. 

The men’s eyes turned to Bennett. Selden still waited: 
when the time came, he would speak, but now she needed no 
assistance. 

Pinetop Thompson broke the tension with a demand on 
Bennett. ‘You heard. What you got to say?’ 

Bennett’s eyes opened and closed. He remained stub- 
bornly silent. Christine appealed to the men. 

‘He promised to answer me. I am waiting.’ 

Incoherent shouts came up from the throng. ‘Speak up, 
Bennett!’ ‘Let’s hear what you got to say!’ Pinetop 
Thompson moved toward the man. 

‘Talk!’ he commanded. 

Bennett judged it best to obey. ‘I knowed there wasn’t 
nothin’ wrong up there,’ he said sullenly. ‘And I wanted —’ 

Christine broke in clearly. ‘He knew there was nothing 
wrong, but he threatened to make it appear that something 
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was wrong if I did not doas he said. He wanted to use me as 
aclub against Mr. Selden. When I was hurt and Mr. Selden 
found who I was, he carried me to his home. He wanted to 
protect me because he did not think you men would under- 
stand what I had done.’ Her voice grew scornful. ‘This 
man, who thinks he is my husband, found that I was there 
and why. Hecame to me and threatened to do just what he 
did to-night unless I continued to live at Mr. Selden’s house. 
He expected to profit from it. What sort of man is it who 
will demand that his wife do that? I want you to answer.’ 

Bennett had fallen back under Christine’s fiery denuncia- 
tion. 

Pinetop beckoned him. ‘Come out here where we can see 
you,’ he ordered. Bennett moved out reluctantly. Pinetop 
turned him to face the throng that was jammed against the 
tipple. His eyes were not friendly. ‘Is this woman your 
wife?’ he asked. 

Bennett’s eyes shifted. ‘Yes, but she —’ 

Christine interrupted. ‘I am not his wife. He only thinks 
Iam. This man deserted me years ago and I divorced him. 
But when he came to me here, he did not know of this di- 
vorce and he spoke to me as husband to wife. I leave you to 
judge between us.’ 

The camp’s judgment was voiced in a thunderous cry. to 
Bennett. ‘Come down!’ It had forgotten the mine in the 
human issue before it. The mine it could leave to Selden. 
He would know what to do. 

Bennett blanched, but he fronted the outcry and at- 
tempted to be heard. Pointing at his wife he shouted, but his 
words were lost in the uproar. There was a movement toward 
the steps with cries of ‘Get a rope!’ ‘Where is the tar?’ 

Then it was that Selden intervened. Suddenly his tall 
figure loomed between Thompson and Bennett. 

‘Never mind that,’ he said pleasantly, and at his words 
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the men fell silent. It had forgotten Selden. ‘Every one 
else has been heard, but I still have something to say.’ 

The throng paid him the deference of instant silence. 
Selden was in no hurry to begin. He stood calmly looking 
down on them and they gaped back. Christine, a little to 
one side, leaned wearily against a timber. Selden’s eyes 
. went to her, but only for an instant. Later he would seek 
understanding, but now his thoughts were concentrated on 
the men before him. When he spoke, his tone was almost 
conversational. 

“There must be understanding between us. You have 
your work to do and I have mine, but each would be helpless 
without the other.’ He stopped and smiled. There was a 
new note in it that Christine had never seen before. It 
lighted up his dark face and took the sting from his words. 
‘I could have sheltered myself behind the company and 
avoided this. I could have disposed of him’ — he gestured 
toward Bennett — ‘and I could have forced the camp to 
accept me. I would not do that because it would destroy 
understanding between us. I want you to work with me, 
not because I represent the company, but because we are 
both traveling the same road. For that reason I am down 
here to-night, meeting you on your own ground and making 
my appeal.’ He hesitated a moment. ‘Don’t mistake me. 
For every mine there must be a head. There must be one 
person whose decision is final. But I want you to remember 
_that I have worked in the mine with you. I know your 
problems and you can come to me sure of understanding. 
That’s the basis on which I am taking over the camp. All 
this — that has gone before — has cleared the air.’ 

He ceased speaking and caught Christine’s eyes upon 
him. He turned the brilliance of his smile upon her and her 
face lighted in answer. She understood more than did the 
men, for she knew what lay behind his words. Truly her 
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work was done and better even than she had hoped. She 
watched Selden and he watched the men below him. 

The camp was puzzled, but enthusiastic. It had watched 
Selden and it liked him; liked the certainty of his move- 
ments: the swiftness of his decisions. Pinetop Thompson 
stilled the Babel and spoke for the camp. 

“Couldn’t be nothin’ fairer, Mr. Selden,’ he said. ‘You 
been here a right smart while and we know more about you 
*n you think. You ain’t goin’ to have no trouble with us, is 
he, boys?’ 

The camp forgot its women-folks. ‘Hell, no!’ it roared. 
It looked at Selden and roared again. He was a figure to 
inspire confidence; he had caught the camp’s fancy. It 
would work for him because it liked him and in that liking 
was a tinge of fear. And it would never wholly understand 
him. Selden listened to the tumult for a moment, then lifted 
his hand. 

‘One thing more,’ he said, and pointed toward Bennett 
standing beside Thompson in sullen impotence. ‘You have 
seen what sort of man he is. You know what he has done in 
Marengo. We don’t need his kind here. He has two hours 
to leave camp. You will let him go because I wish it, but 
after two hours you may do what you please.’ 

The camp grumbled in an undertone, but stilled when 
Selden smiled at it. 

‘You will do this for me,’ he said. The camp would have 
refused him nothing. He turned to Bennett. ‘You heard. 
Start. You have two hours.’ 

As Bennett turned a livid face toward the group on the 
platform, Selden halted him for a last word. 

‘Send me the commissary checks you bought and I will 
cash them.’ Then he spoke to the camp. ‘When you men 
want money, come to the office and I’ll arrange to have your 
checks cashed at two per cent. No more scalping!’ 

The men cheered at that, and it marked the beginning of 
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their idolatry of Selden. He did understand, after all. They 
crowded toward the steps. 

On the platform, Selden looked at Pinetop Thompson. 
‘That is all,’ he said — again superintendent. 

Christine’s face was wan and her figure drooped against 
the timber as she watched Selden complete the work she had 
begun. She was exhausted: emotionally more than physi- 
cally — in the grip of the reaction that was the culmination 
of the months of her labor. Before her she saw her task com- 
pleted. Her obligation was discharged. Tempered and 
infinitely wiser, Selden was again in his rightful place. Her 
throat choked and her eyes filled. She did not see Selden 
until he stood before her, his face exalted and his eyes 
questioning. 

Christine stretched out her hands. ‘Oh! Jerry!’ she cried. 

Selden patted her fingers and nodded soberly. “You won 
them, I did not. It was you. But it was a terrible risk. You 
should not have taken it. I could —’ 

‘I had to, Jerry. There was no other way for me.’ 

Selden looked down at her. They were both unheeding of 
the men who streamed up the steps and crowded the narrow 
platform, their eyes on the superintendent. Selden spoke 
in complete absorption. 

‘No other way for you? Why? I could —’ 

Christine placed both hands on his arm and lifted her 
face. There was no longer need for concealment; no neces- 
sity for being impersonal. Looking long, Selden read in her 
eyes an answer he could not misunderstand. He drew his 
breath sharply. 

“You did that for me because —’ 

Pinetop Thompson plucked at his arm. ‘’Scuse me, Mr.. 
Selden, but the boys want to know if you will —’ 

Selden turned to Christine with a beseeching gesture. 
She nodded in understanding. 

‘Go with your men, Jerry. I shall be waiting.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE storm crept up out of the south. The moist wind fore- 
told the rain and at the head of the valley thunder muttered 
and lightning silhouetted the mountains. Outside the cot- 
tage locusts shrilled, but all other sound was hushed in 
waiting. Presently the distant thunder would grow to a roar 
overhead and the flood come sluicing down. 

Christine sensed the gathering storm as she moved about 
the little house. She fitted a shade to a lamp and her lips 
compressed. Even in the subdued light her face appeared 
weary and about her mouth were lines that the mellow glow 
could not hide. 

Before going out to the swing on the vine-screened 
veranda she glanced about the room. There was affection 
in her gaze and she gave a little sigh of content as she walked 
slowly out. 

Among the pillows she relaxed, her head thrown back 
almost in an attitude of exhaustion. Her thoughts kept slow 
cadence with the swing. They were hardly coherent, but 
always of the man for whom she waited. 

The clouds hung lower and the air was heavily freighted 
with the coming rain. Thunder rolled about the cottage, 
and occasionally the trees, swaying under the wind, were 
revealed an instant in the white brilliance of the lightning. 

She was sunk in reflection, but her ear caught Selden’s 
step long before he turned in at the tiny gate and came up 
the brick walk to the low step. Even as he entered, the 
storm broke with a deafening crash and a play of lightning 
that showed her Selden’s tall figure with face upturned to 
the sky. There was an instant’s breathless hush and then 
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the rain came, pattering among the leaves of the oaks and 
whispering in the vines. 

Selden turned away from the storm and came slowly 
around to her. The light from the window at her side out- 
lined her figure faintly. She stilled the swing with a toe and 
looked up at him without speaking. 

There was no elation in his manner. He was graver than 
she had ever known him, but his eyes were steady and 
kindly. For a moment she was almost afraid of him, but 
when he spoke she was reassured. 

‘I came as soon as I could,’ he said. 

‘I understand,’ she answered simply. 

She made room for him and Selden sat beside her. They 
listened. All sound was drowned under the flail of the rain 
that had settled to a steady downpour. It soothed Christine 
and seemed to curtain them from the world outside. Selden — 
shared her thought, for he gestured toward the dark and 
said: 

‘It is good to be here, Christine.’ 

She smiled at him in quick understanding. ‘Yes, Jerry. 
You —’ 

‘We,’ corrected Selden gently. 

‘We, then,’ Christine amended. 

Again they were silent until at last Selden leaned closer 
and looked into her eyes. Her level gaze did not falter. 
Selden’s voice took on a deeper note. 

‘I feel very humble,’ he said. 

‘Humble! Oh, Jerry!’ 

Her tone was protesting and he nodded stubbornly. ‘Yes, 
humble. You have done this for me. I am not deserving. 
I wandered in a far country and — and was alone. You 
came after me and led me back to the mountains. My cup 
runneth over.’ 

Christine touched him lightly. ‘Have I not served my- 
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self?’ she questioned. ‘In serving you always will I serve 
myself.’ 

She broke off and together they listened to the chatter of 
the rain. A gust whipped a moist breath around them and 
the lamp inside flickered. As they sat, a great white moth 
flew through the window and fluttered about the open light. 
Selden stirred uneasily and then tiptoed inside. He caught 
the moth in careful fingers and brought it back to the dark. 

‘I suppose you think that silly,’ he said, a hint of diffi- 
dence in his manner. ‘But it would have been killed and I 
shouldn’t have liked that to-night.’ 

Christine touched him in silent understanding. He sud- 
denly knew that always she would understand. He leaned 
closer. 

“The temple doors are open,’ he said. ‘When will you take 
possession ?’ 

Christine’s eyes were unwavering. ‘When you are ready.’ 

“Now?’ 

Christine bent over him. He was very still. The blood 
sang in his ears, but he made no move. Simply, unreservedly, 
with infinite gentleness, Christine gave him her lips. 

He would have taken her in his arms, but she held him 
away with both hands against his broad chest. 

‘Oh, Jerry! The journey is ended and I am tired. Not 
physically, but — but —I don’t know. I’ve carried the 
burden such a weary way. Now it is in your hands. I’m 
tired of independence. I’m weary of responsibility. I want 
you to shelter me and to think for me. I only want to do 
what you would have me. Freedom has meant only heart- 
ache and weariness, and I — I am tired. I’ve been so long 
alone and —’ 

Unconsciously they had risen. Selden spoke softly. ‘But 
you are alone no longer. You have me and I am unshackled. 
You did that. And hear my pledge —’ 
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Christine stopped him. ‘Between us there is no need for 
pledges.’ 

Selden’s gaze wandered up the Knoll. ‘There is work to 
do,’ he said. His figure lifted and Christine felt his muscles 
tighten. ‘Worth-while work.’ 

Christine spoke against his shoulder. ‘And always — 
after work — there will be home and me.’ . 

‘Home!’ Selden’s tone was musing. ‘And you will give 
me that, too. Do not keep me waiting. No more than a day 
or two at most.’ 

Christine amended. ‘We will come back here — back 
home.’ 

There was no need of words. Outside only an occasional 
drop splashed down. The locusts resumed their shrilling. 
The wind came up out of the south with the fresh, clean 
scent of the newly washed woods. Over Cat Mountain 
showed a line of silver. 

Selden looked out over Christine’s head and she nestled 
closer. 

‘See,’ he told her. ‘The storm has passed.’ 

Behind them the lamp flickered and went out. Wrapped 
in the blanket of the friendly night they stood at gaze as 
the moon touched the Knoll with kindly alchemy. 

‘Our place is here,’ said Selden softly. se 

‘Together,’ answered Christine. 


THE END 
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